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The literature of the pulpit has been complained of as i 
gre and uninteresting ; and certainly it must be confessed, that 
in the present day few things are less readable than a volume 
of sermons. Nor can this be ascribed altogether to the influ- 
ence of scepticism and irreligion. The great body of the peo- 
ple, who more or less revere Christianity, listen, with apparent 
interest, to discourses from the pulpit ; but the instant these are 
transferred to the printed page, they turn away from them with 
indifference or aversion. This may be owing in part to the 
fashion of the times, which changes in matters of reading, as 
much as in any thing else ; after all, we must look for the main 
source of the difficulty in the Discourses themselves. They 
have enjoyed, perhaps, a brief life in the pulpit. By means of 
look, tone, and gesture, and the introduction here and there of 
extemporaneous touches, flashing, like lightning, from the soul, 
they are made to assume, for the time at least, the aspect of life 
and power. But theur vitality is feeble and evanescent, and 
easily escapes from the languid frame-work, when c<»nniitted 

. to the pages of a printed book, which thus performs the office 
of a respectable tomb. In this way go down to silence and 
oblivicm untold myriads of orthodox, and, as some may call 
them, eloquent sermons. 

The principal cause then of the dulness and unpopularity of 
much of our pulpit literature, is its lifeless and artificial charac- 
ter. The spirit of the age, enthusiastic in almost every thing 
else, is comparatively cold in religion. Hence sermons, even 
those which are inteiuied to do good, tore manufactured to order. 
At ail events, they are not fabricated '* in fire." They do not 
issue, glowing and sparkling from the living furnace within. 

. They not only smell of the lamp, but they bear obvious marks 
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of the hammer and the chisel. Their power is mechanical and 
eartfal J, not vital and divine. Moreover, a large portion of them 
are formed of the most commonplace materials, collected here 
and there from old piles of mental rubbish. It may be said of 
them, perimps, as it was said of the poems of a certain author, 
that "they are very pious and very poor." Orthodox enough, 
and peifaapa Scriptural ; but, like the bones seen by Ezekiel in 
the ** Valley of Vision," they are '* very dry." Others again 
lu« learned and stately, and sometimes even comely, but they 
possess no spontaneous energy, no natural and all-commanding 
beauty. Better sermons by far — sermons that are '^bom of 
Ged," in the hearts of good men, are preached every Sabbath 
taaoog the hills of New England, or in the wilds of the West. 
The living power of the ** Blind Preacher," as delineated by 
Wirt, or of « Father Moody," by Harriet Beecher Stowe, though 
iKymewhftt aided by imagination, finds its counterpart occasioii- . 
tiUy among our country preachers. When Dr. Owen heard 
Bunyan discourse of the love of God, his soul was melted 
within him, and he declared that he would be willing to part 
with all his learning for the eloquence of that poor tinker. 

A classic finish is the rage of the times ; but Ihe grand de- 
ficiency is vital warmth ; in other words, reality, power and in- 
spiration. The moonbeams are pretty, but they are cold and 
powerless. What we need is enthusiasm in the highest sense ; 
that is, ^ God in us," awakening in the soul higher conceptions, 
purer instincts, and loftier aspirations. Perhaps we need leant- 
ing and polish; but we need godliness and fervor infinitely more. 
Our lips must be touched with " a live coal from c^the altar." 
We epeak well only when God speaks through us. All ebe is 
** tinkling brass and a sounding cymbal." 

Another thing has contributed to the inefficiency and unpop- 
ularity of our sermon literature : religion has been too much in- 
filiated. Taken out of nature and society, it has been set Up 
•i a flditaiy divinity, and adored with a sort of unnatural dread 
er aseetic reverence. Hence, sennons formed under the influ- 
mate of such a system, have been devout enough — no, not de- 
vout, for there is life and power in devotion— 4)Ut sdemn enough, 
and quite unnatural. They have not blended easily with human 
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ltf«. BivQiced from the great interwto i>f the Baoo, tfaey Itave 
&iled to seize the c<nniDoa mind with aay thing like vital ftvoe. 
They do not seem to beloi^ to ub at all ; and if lead, an read 
rather as a penance than a pleasure. 

To all this, doubtless, there are numerous and diatinguiiJiBd 
exceptions. While sermon litorature, as a whde, is suffieiraUy 
meagre and nnattraclive, there yet remains a large body of dift- 
couraea, in all the languages of Christendom, which are instinct 
with power, and bear obvious marks of piety and genius. Wbo 
can be insensible to the strong sense, homely beauty, and ve- 
sistless force of Luther's Hoiidlies 7 Who can fiiil to admire 
the pathos of Tholuck, the depth of Schleiermacher, the beauty 
of Theremin, the tenderness of Kmmmacher, the fervor of 
Harms? In old Engkind we have Jeremy Taylor, with ins 
many-coiored fancy, his lofty genius, and angelic devoion; 
• John Howe, with his massive grandeur and solemn tendemoM ; 
Richard Baxter and William Fkvel, all alive with energy and 
unctioD ; South, piquant and powoful ; Barrow, earnest and 
profound ; Wesley, dear and commanding ; Hall, majestic and 
beaudfiil. In Scotland, we recognize the thunder of Knox, ibe 
fervor of Erskme, the richness of Scongal, the beauty of Logan, 
the Btrei^th of Thomson, and, above all, the energy and mag- 
nificence of Chahners. 

The United States, for the time of its literajy and pditieal ex- 
istence, is rich, and will yet be richer in pulpit literature. We 
now boast the strong sense and manly eloquence of Dwig^t, te 
colossal strength of Edwards, the. force and fervor of Bellamy, 
the sustained vigor of Witherspoon, the deamess and skill of 
Emmons, the beauty of Buckndnstor, the simplicity of Bishop 
White, the polish of Maxcy, the splendor of Channing, the fire 
and tenderness of Payson, the life and solemnity of Griffin, the 
pathos and grandeur ci Mason. Another age will boast of our 
Waylands andBeechers, our Hopkinses and Springs, ourT3mg8 
and Durbins, and a host of others of noble talents and gener- 
owiaims.''' 

* In this oooDfcry, there hare been seyeral distingaished preachers, who hare 
Jcftlittte or nothing behind them, in thefimn of printed aermone. Pr. Stlll- 
Bua, of SoBton, vm one of the moet eloquent pnechen of hie daj. Dr. Staqgh- 
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The Freneh, who possess a fine genius and a natural turn for 
ontory, albeit somewhat magniloquent and strained, enjoy a 
highly respectable pulpit literature. And yet, many persons 
poorly informed, imagine that the French have enough nei- 
ther of gravity nor talent to produce any thing worth reading in 
this, or in any other department of sacred letters. But we have 
only to recall the names of Farel and Du Bosc, Bossuet and 
Fenelon, Bourdaloue and Massillon, Saurin and Vinet, among 
the preachers— of Calvin, Beza, and Bochart, Le Fevre, Ancil- 
lon, and Pascal, Dailly, Casaubon, Basnage, Claude, Abbadie, 
Tarretin, Mestrezat and Pictet, among the theologians, to sat- 
isfy ourselves of this mistake.* The^ members of Port>Royal, 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, the professors at Montauban, and, 
above all, the teachers in Geneva and Lausanne, which may 
well be included in France, have among them names of the 
highest repute in literature and theology. 

At the present moment there are in France and French 
Switzerland, as able preachers as can be found in any part 
of the world. Ravignan, Lacordaire, and Beautain, among the 
Catholics ; Monod, Rougemont and Coquerel, Bonnet, fiiu^er, 
and Roussel, Secretain, Pilot, Gaussen, and Roget among the 
Protestants, stand pre-eminent as able €nd eloquent preachers. 
Professor Sherer, of Geneva, is a man of extensive attainments ; 
Grandpierre is eloquent and learned ; and Merle D'Aubigne, as 
a preacher, and, above all, as a historian of unrivalled descrip- 
tive and dramatic powers, is an honor to his country and to 
the age in which he lives.f 

ton, of Philadelpbia, wm eqnallj oelebrated. Sammeiflelil, whose << Bemains," 
oontaiBing sketches of sermons, and so forth, hare been pnblishedi possessed 
great force and tenderness Dr. Nettleton was one of the most pungent preach- 
ers that oyer occupied a pulpit ; hut his posthumous sermons giye but a fieeble 
idea of his power. John Leland, with all Mb eccentricities, had astonishing 
force and pathos. Ihr. Strong, of Hartford, two Tolumes of whose disoourses 
haTe been published, was vigorous and earnest, and accomplished gnat good 
in his day.' His successor, the Rey. Dr. Hawes, has followed up his labors with 
energy and success. 

* We include in these some of the professors and preachers of French Switi* 
erland ; because the msjority of tibiese went from France, and all use the 
French language. 

t M. de Felice, the able correspondent of the New Toric Observer, is aetite 
md learned. Dr. Blalan, of Geneva, aJso has great vivacity and unethm. 
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Their style of pleaching diflers of course from onis. StiU it 
makes a nearer approach to ours than to that of England, it 
has more intimate affinities, however, with the German. Per- 
haps it is inferior, generally, to that of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
so far as strength of conception, vigor of expression, and, above 
all, fulness and cogency of argument, are concerned. Probably 
it is less instructive and discriminating. But it is equally clear 
and beautiful, and certainly bolder and more striking, sparkling 
with a finer light and glowing with a deeper fervor. If it has 
less of massive grandeur and ponderous strength, it has greater 
pdnt and vivacity, and comes home to the heart with a mate 
natural and melting power. The French reason rapidly^- 
perhaps too rapidly — they indulge in striking and comprehensive 
statements, in apt and felicitous turns, and absolutely revel in the 
exuberance of their language, at once so light and flexible, and 
yet so harmonious and grand. They love the dramatic form ; 
and hence abound in exclamations, interrogatories, personifica- 
tions, and personal appeals. They give to every thing, if possi- 
ble, a present and immediate interest ; so that their sermons are 
ojften panoramic as well as dramatic, producing frequently the 
most striking efiTects upon the hearers. Their logic is some- 
times defective, but their narrative and descriptive powers sel- 
dom fail. Besides, the character of the French, with all its 
frivolity, has in it something simple and generous ; so that, when 
truly pious, they display a fervor, a heartiness, or, as it may 
be fitly termed, a solemn joyousness in their devotion, exceed- 
ingly refreshing and delightful. Eminently social, their piety 
has about the same sunny glow which irradiates their vine-clad 
hills. This feature, except in the case of the more monkish 
Catholic preachers, is observable in their sermons. It pervades 
them with a sort of celestial light, warming and vivifying the 
whole. The spontaneous glow of their best discourses is one 
of their most attractive qualities. 

Those which we have translated, and here present to the 
public, are a mere selection from the rich stores of French and 
Swiss pulpit literature. Yet they are among the most cele- 
brated productions of their respective authors. With two ex- 
ceptions, they are translated directly firom the original. We 
1* 
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hw9 given them such English dress as we could, making Jt, as 
«ear as possible, a natural representation of the originals. A 
slsTish and literal version will alwaya be a poer one. This, 
therefore, we have avoided. Our aim has been to reproduce in 
English the peculiar mode of thought and expression of each 
author. The success of '* Vinet's Vital Christianity," has jus- 
tified this style of translation. We flatter ourselves, however, 
that we have succeeded in making the version of these Dis- 
courses somewhat more vigorous and elastic. The sketches 
and criticisms with which they are accompanied, it is hoped, 
will throw light not only upon French pulj^t oratory, but upon 
sacred eloquence in general. 

It may be proper in conclusion to say, that the translator does 
not hold himself responsible for every sentiment or shade of sen- 
timent contained in these discourses. It is true, he has selected 
them OB account of their general excellence ; yet there are state- 
ments and forms of expression m some of them, which he can- 
not approve. These occur chiefly in the discourses of the 
*^ Catholic" preachers. But they embody so much truth, and 
withal breathe so good a spirit, itaX he hopes their errors and 
imperfections will not disturb the mind either of a critical or of 
a devout reader. The discourse of Adolphe Monod, on " The 
Love of God ;" and '* The Three Awakenings," by Alexander 
Vinet, the most original and philosophical of the French and 
Swiss preachers, ^ill be found to possess a profound and thnll- 
ing interest. The obligations of the translator are due to the 
Rev. Dr. Baird, for some valuable suggestions. 



PULPIT ORATORS. 



BOSSUET. 

BsFORs e&toring upon our sketch of Bofmiet, it 
may be well to say a few words respecting the jPW 
neral Oration^ a department of sacred eloquence ki 
which he particularly excelled. 

In all ages it has been deemed wise and decorous 
to honor the illustrious dead. In ancient times 
rude hymns were s«mg to their praise, and repealed 
from generati<m to generation. Greece first or* 
dained that orations should be pronounced at tbeir 
funerals. In the earlier periods of the Roman Com* 
monwealth, lyrics, celebrating the virtues of de« 
parted heroes and sages, were recited or sung at the 
public festivals. In the time of the Consuls funeral 
orations were introduced, and continued, but in a 
sadly vitiated state, under the Emperors. Among 
Christians the honor of a funeral oration was first 
conceded to the martjrrs and confessors of primitive 
times. Subsequently it was extended to those who 
during their life had been distinguished for pie^ 
and virtue. When Christianity ascended the throna 
<tf the CoMUurs, and kings and emperors were among 
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her converts, it was customary to confer this dis- 
tinction upon all who, by their birth or services, 
were supposed to have honored the Church or pro- 
moted her interests. 

This species of sacred eloquence was especially 
popular in France, but it attained no great excel- 
lence till the age of Louis Fourteenth, and even 
then only for a short period. Previous to that time 
it had degenerated into heartless panegyric and ri- 
diculous bombast. But the revival of Letters in 
Italy, and the Reformation in Germany, had diffused 
new life among the nations ; literature spread every- 
where ; and the old Papal Church itself felt the im- 
pulse. The seventeenth century opened with civil 
and political changes of the most exciting interest, 
and with a degree of mental and moral activity, 
such as the world has seldom or never witnessed. 
The French language had nearly reached the zenith 
of its purity and eloquence. Comeille and Racine, 
Moliere and Fontaine, Boileau and Pascal, were 
producing their beautiful creations. Science had 
received an impulse, by means of the speculations 
of Galileo and Newton, Des-Cartes and Leibnitz, 
which spread it among all the nations of Europe. 
The necessity of defending herself, called forth the 
energies of the Roman Church, and a new and golden 
era of letters seemed to be dawning upon the world. 

It was at this juncture that a noble host of pulpit 
orators sprang up, not merely among the Protes- 
tants of England, but in the bosom of the French 
Catholic Church, which, in that part of the world, had 
neither predecessors nor successors. Like a lofty 
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mountain I'&nge in the heart of the desert, they have 
retained, from that time till now, their solitary but 
magnificent elevation. To them belongs the honor 
of Christianizing the funeral oration, and placing it 
among the finest productions of ancient or of modem 
eloquence. Of these Bossuet and Mascaron, Flechier 
and Bourdaloue, Fenelon and Massillon, are the 
chief Bossuet is especially distinguished. Indeed, 
he has been described as " the creator of funeral 
eloquence in Prance.'* 

James Benign^ Bossuet was bom of a distin- 
guished family at Dijon, in Burgundy, 27th Septem- 
ber, 1627. He received his first instructions at the 
Jesuit's college of that city, and at an early age dis- 
tinguished himself by that fondness for study and 
vivacity of conception, which ordinarily give prom- 
ise of great talents. It may be said that he was 
born an orator ; for at the age of sixteen he aston- 
ished his friends by his precocious displays of ex- 
temporaneous eloquence. He was destined, in early 
youth, for the Church, and felt the necessity of mak- 
ing ample preparation for the sacred ofiSce. His 
morals were pure and his deportment becoming. 
The prepress which he made in his studies was de- 
cisive and striking'. 

Bossuet was induced by an uncle who disliked 
the Jesuits, to^ abandon that fraternity, and prose- 
cute his studies elsewhere, He was accordingly 
sent- to Paris, and completed his course at the Col- 
lege of Navarre. Here he studied the orators of 
Greece and Rome, and the works of Chrysostom, 
Augustin, and other early preachers of the Church. 
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After completing his education, he was hoaoced 
with the doctorate of the Sorbonne, and offered two 
important cures in Paris, which he declined in favor 
of a provincial situation, connected with the chap- 
ter of Metz, where, in addition to the performance 
of his (H-dinary duties, he spent much time in study. 
At last he was induced to go to Paris, and made 
his appearance in the pulpit of the metropolis, at 
the age of thirty-four, with immediate and marked 
success. His noble aspect, vast learning, vivid 
style, and sonorous voice, drew crowds of admiring 
listeners. His fame reached the court; and the 
Queen Mother, and her daughter-in-law, Maria The- 
resa, became constant in their attendance upon his 
ministry. Soon after he was called to the court, 
and appointed to deliver the Lent sermons in 1662. 
This took place at a time propitious to the success 
of Bossuet. Peace had just been proclaimed ; the 
warriors of France had returned to the capital, 
crowned with honor ; a distinguished marriage was 
just consummated in the royal circle ; and the court 
was crowded with the nobility and talent of France. 
All were charmed with the young preacher; and 
Louis Fourteenth was so delighted, that he wrote a 
letter to Bossuet's father, congratulating him on the 
talents and success of his son. In addition to this, 
he appointed him to the see of Condom, and after- 
wards to that of Meaux ; committed to. his care the 
education of the Dauphin ; made him counsellor of 
8tate> and grand almoner to the Duchess of Bour- 
goyne. All these honors he bore with dignity and 
moderation, and devoted himself, with immense in- 
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^nrtrjr, to the dsties of his flftation, the defence of 
the Bstpal Church, and the promulgatkm of knowl- 
edge and literature. In early life he adopted the 
-Cartesian philosophy, then making its way in France 
agaimit the opposition of the clergy and the preju- 
dices of the people. Upon this subject he wrote 
some aUe and interesting tracts. But he felt him- 
self especially called to the defence of the Church 
in which he had been educated, and for which he 
ever cherished a profound, and even superstitious 
reverence. His controversial works, in which he 
abounded, are able, earnest, and learned ; but ex- 
ceedingly dictatorial, sophistical, and vehement. 
They seem to bear down all opposition, and render 
error itself triumphant. Like his own imperial 
eagle, so finely pictured in his funeral oration for the 
Prince de Cond6, " which whether soaring in mid- 
air, or perched upon the simimit of some lofty rock, 
sweeps the landscape with his piercing eyes, and 
falls, with such unerring precision upon his prey, 
that it can no more escape his talons than his light- 
ning glance." 

His Universal History, which he composed for 
the use of the Dauphin, has been much admired for 
its comprehensive and philosophical spirit, its clear 
and elevated style. " In this grand sketch," says 
D'Alembert, " we admire a genius as vast as pro- 
found, w^hich disdaining to dwell upon frivolous de- 
tails, so dear to the crowd of historians, sees and 
judges, at one glance, legislators and conquerors, 
kings and nations, the crimes and virtues of men ; 
mod traces with a rapid but impressive pencil— the 
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hand of God on human grandeur, and kingdoms 
which die like their masters." Owing to his vari- 
ous attainments and magnificent style of oratory, 
his contemporaries called him ''the Plato of the cler- 
gy," speaking of him as "philosopher, orator, and 
poet." His favorite study was eloquence. For this 
he had a natural adaptation in the grasp of his mind, 
the intensity of his feelings, and the happy facility 
of his language. But he improved his natural pow- 
ers by earnest and protracted study, frequent prac- 
tice, and the most careful cultivation of his voice, 
of which he acquired an astonishing mastery. His 
commanding form, capacious forehead and gleam- 
ing eyes, added force and beauty to his words. 

It was thus by no royal road that Bossuet at- 
tained his lofty eminence, but by the rough and rug- 
ged path of untiring industry. He was ever a la- 
borious student. His habits in this .respect were so 
marked even in early life, that at school his com- 
panions, by a classical pun upon his name, dubbed 
him, Bos suetus aratro. Seeking relief for one la- 
bor, only by plunging into another, he preserved his 
activity to the last, and with such stupendous re- 
sults as to justify, in this instance at least, the truth 
of what Dr. Adam Clarke, in his advice to a student, 
quaintly remp-rks, ** The old adage of * too many irons 
in the fire,' contains an abominable lie. Put them 
all in, poker, tongs and all !" And certain it is, the 
more we do, the more we can do. In this respect 
the mind, like a river, grows and expands with its 
continued progress and accelerated movement. 

Among his works, his Funeral Orations, for reach 
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of thought, sublimity of conception, beauty and 
force of style, stand pre-eminent. Prepared with 
great labor, and under the pressure of exciting and 
favorable circumstances, they will bear a favorable 
comparison with efforts of a similar kind in any 
language. Everywhere they give indubitable signs 
of that labor limec so essential to literary or orator- 
ical success. Perhaps they are a little too artificial 
and stately ; but this is not their general character. 
Though elaborated with immense care, they pos- 
sess a surprising freshness and elasticity, and abound 
' in fine natural strokes and bursts of eloquence. It 
was his custom, when called upon to prepare a 
funeral oration, to retire for several days to his 
study, and quicken' his mind with the gorgeous im- 
ages and rapid movement of Homer's Iliad. When 
asked the reason of it, he replied, 

^ Magnam mihi mentem, ammuinqiie, 
Deliua inspirat vates." 

Naturally ambitious, with no profound conscious- 
ness of the corruption of the human heart, and no 
clear and adequate conception of the method of 
salvation by Jesus Christ ; surrounded, too, by the 
fascinations of the most brilliant and extravagant 
court in Europe, and overwhelmed with adulation, 
it is not surprising if Bossuet, otherwise virtuous, 
manifested some natural pride and worldliness of 
character. While he readily rebuked the Marquise 
de Montespan,* he was careful not to ofiend her 

* Mistressof Louis XIV. 
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royal hofrer ; and ever kept in the good graces not 
only of Loms Fourteenth, but of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and other members of the court. A sort of 
religious dictator, the favorite of the clergy, and a 
violent opponent of a simpler and purer faith, his 
preaching partook somewhat of his character, and 
while brilliant and fascinating, was wanting in sim- 
(dicity and spiritual unction. In this respect he dif- 
fered greatly from the pure and guileless Fenelon, 
with whom he maintained an unhappy controversy 
on the mptical but profound and unwcnrldly piety 
of Madame Guyon. Hence it was remarked by 
his countrymen, that '^ Bossuet proves religion, but 
Fenelon makes us love it." 

Still his preaching was able and earnest, and so 
far as his character and position would admit, faith- 
ful. In his funeral orations, he is guilty of one 
grievous fault; a fault, however, equally chargeable 
upon Flechier and Bourdaloue, and still more upon 
Massillon ; he too frequently compliments the Grand 
Monarque, hollow-hearted and licentious as he was, 
upon the grandeur of his position, the depth of his 
piety, and the purity of his virtue ! But it is due to 
him to say, that he was ever understood to oppose 
the irregularities of the king, and th6 licentiousness 
of the court. He did what he could, on one occa- 
sion, to wean Louis from his follies ; and his own 
guileless character was a standing testimony against 
vice. Moreover, in his ordinary preaching he was 
more direct and fervid, speaking only from notes, 
and pouring out, in spontaneous beauty, the fulness 
of a noble intellect anid a generous heart. For this 
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reason, he gave to his contemporaries the impression* 
not only of great intellect, but of deep earnestness. 
** One of those men," says D'Alembert, " who mak« 
a parade of believing nothing, wished to hear, or 
rather to Iwave him. Too proud to own himself 
overcome, but too just not to pay homage to a great 
man : ' There,' said he, on leaving the church, * is 
the first of preachers for me, for he is the person by 
whom my conversion would be effected, if effected 
at all.' " His funeral oration for Madame de Gon- 
zague, whose earnest, though mystical and somewhat 
superstitious piety was as profound and fervid as that 
of Madame de Guyon's, contains some affecting pas- 
sages, and indicates a spirituality of perception and 
devoutness of feeling which we should scarcely ex- 
pect. The introduction is exceedingly beautiful and 
touching. His orations on the death of Henrietta, 
Queen of England ; the Duchess of Orleans, and 
Maria Theresa, are marked by noble traits. Their 
excellence may be judged from the fact, that Robert 
Hall borrowed some of their most striking beauties 
in bis sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
the most finished and eloquent of all our English 
funeral discourses. When Bossuet came to that af- 
fecting passage, in his oration for Maria Theresa, 
the amiable and devoted queen of Louis Fourteenth : 
** O nuit desastreuse, etc. I Madame se meurt. Mad- 
ame est morte V the whole court burst into tears ! 
But his best oration is that pronounced at the fu- 
neral of the great Cond6. The occasion was one of 
overwhelming interest, the subject the greatest war- 
rior of the age, the personal fr^nd of the orator, the 
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idol of the court, and of the whole French nation. 
Bossuet was himself advanced in years, and felt that 
»the termination of his own career could not be far 
off. It was the last oration of the kind which he 
expected to deliver ; a fact to which, with touching 
beauty, he adverts at its close. The church of 
Notre Dame was hung with the symbols of woe. 
All that was august in the rank and talent of the 
kingdom was collected there, to do homage to the 
departed warrior, and shed tears over his remains. 
After solemn religious services were performed, and 
the last ^cho of the organ died in the lofty vaults of the 
cathedra], the orator, with white locks and reverend 
visage, touched at once by grief and admiration, 
emerged from " the sable throng** around him, and 
in slow and measured tones announced his text, and 
began his discourse. The introduction has been 
much admired for its appropriateness and solemn 
harmony. His vivid and dramatic sketch of the 
life and victories of the Prince of Conde must have 
held the audience in breathless silence, while the 
picture which he drew of his calm and triumphant 
death, must have subdued them to tears. A few 
passages, somewhat artificial and strained, might be 
omitted without injury to the whole, but its general 
character is grand and impressive. As the orator 
advances, he gathers strength by the force of his 
movement ; his thoughts bound and leap, like the 
quick and impetuous sallies of the warrior whom he 
describes ; his language glows and sparkles, rushes 
and rejoices, like a free and abounding river, sweep- 
ing in beauty through the open champaign, gather- 
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ing volume and strength from tributary streams, 
glancing through green meadows and dark wood- 
lands, rushing through forests and mountains, and 
finally plunging, with resistless force and majesty, 
into the open sea. 

This oration, as he himself intimated, was his last. 
He was well advanced in years, and sick of the van- 
ity and frivolity of the world. He* therefore wel- 
comed retirement in the bosom of the country, where 
in the midst of his simple-hearted parishioners, and 
in the quiet performance of his duties as a bishop, 
he spent the remaining part of his life. He died in 
a good old age, 12th of April, 1704, universally re-, 
gretted, not only as a man of genius, but of high 
principles and generous aims. 

If Bossuet does not belong to the highest order of 
creative genius, — ^if he cannot take rank with a 
Shakspeare, a Bacon, or a Pascal, — ^if in some par- 
ticulars he must be deemed inferior to Jeremy Tay- 
lor or Robert Hall, — ^if he lacks the vehemence and 
splendor of Chalmers, the originality of Foster, the 
depth and beauty of Vinet, he must yet be acknowl- 
edged one of the most powerful and eloquent preach- 
ers of his age. He has genius and fire, an imagina- 
tion at once regal and delicate, and a style of great 
harmony and power. He borrows largely from the 
Fathers, nor disdains to cull beauties from the classic 
page. Yet he has originality and force, and easily 
fuses the materials which he derived from others into 
his own rich and beautiful ore. Had he but pos- 
sessed the simplicity of Fenelon, the faith of Pascal, 
and the fervor of Du Quesnal, his discourses wouU 
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have wanted nothing to make them models of effec- 
tive pulpit eloquence. Such as they are, they de- 
serve the admiration of all who can appreciate gen- 
ius and virtue, and the special study of those who 
belong to the sacred profession. 



FUNERAL ORATION 

FOR LOUIS BOURBON, PRINCE OF CONPEL 

DELIVERED BEFORE LOUIS XIY. 

"Thtf Lord if witb thee, thou mighty man of valor. Go in this Chy migbiL 
Suraly I wiU be with thee.**^Ju]>«iM tL 12» 14, 10. 

At the moment that I open my lips to celebrate the immortal 
glory of Louis Bourbon, Prince of Cond6, 1 find myself equally 
overwhelmed by the greatness of the subject, and if permitted to 
avow it, by the uselessness of the task. What part of the habi- 
table world has not heard of the victories of the Prince of Conde 
and the wonders of his life ? Everywhere they are rehearsed. 
The Frenchman in extolling them, can give no information to 
the stranger. And although I may remind you of them to-day, 
yet always anticipated by yoUr thoughts, I shall have to suffer 
your secret reproach for falling so far below them.. We feeble 
orators can^ add nothing to the glory of extraordinary souls. 
Well has the sage remarked, that dieir actions alone praise 
them ; all other praise languishes by the side of their great 
names. The simplicity of a faithful narrative alone can sustain 
the glory of the Prince of Cond^. But expecting that history, 
which owes such a narrative to future ages, will make this i^ 
pear, we must satisfy, as we can, the gratitude of the public, aad 
the commands of the greatest of kings. What does the empua 
not owe to a prince who has honoied the house of Franee,the 
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wUa Fmueh aame, and so to speftk, ma,Tilrind at laige. Louis 
the Great himself has entered into these sentiments. After hav- 
ing mourned that great man, and given by his tears in the prea* 
ence of his whole court, the most glorious eulogy which he 
could receive, he gathers together in this illustrious temple what- 
ever is most august in his kingdom, to render public acknowl- 
edgments to the memory of the Prince ; and he desires that my 
feeble voice should aniqaate aU these mournful signs, — all this 
funeral array. Let us then subdue our grief and make the effort. 
But here a greater object, and one more worthy of the pulpit, 
presents itself to my thoughts. God it is who makes warriors 
and conquerors* *' Thou," said David, ^ hast taught my hands 
to war, ajod my fingers to fight." If he inspires courage he gives 
no less other great qualities, natural and supernatural, both of 
the mind and heart. Every thing comes from his powerful 
hand; from heaven he sends all generous sentiments, wise 
counsels and good thoughts. But he would have us distinguish 
between the gifts which he abandons to his enbmies and those 
which he reserves for his servants. What distinguishes his 
friends from all others is piety ; until that gift of Heaven is re- 
ceived all others are not only useless, but aid the ruin of those 
whom they adorn. Without this inestimable ^ft of piety, what 
were the Prince of Conde with all his great heart and lofty gen- 
ius ? No, my brethren, if piety had not consecrated his other 
virtues, neither these princes would have found any solace for 
their grief, nor that venerable prelate any confidence in his 
prayers, nor myself any support for the praises which are due to 
so great a man. Under the influence of such an example, let 
us lose sight of all human glory ! Destroy the idol of the ambi- 
tious ! Let it fall prostrate before these altars ! On this occasion, 
group together, — ^for we can do it with propriety, — the highest 
qualities of an excellent nature, and to the glory of truth, exhibit 
in a Prince universally admired, whatever constitutes the hero, 
and carries the glory of the world to the loftiest eminence, valor, 
magnanimity and natural goodness, — qualities of the heart ; vi- 
vacity and penetration, grandeur of thought and sublimity of 
genius, — qualities of the intellect ; all would be nothing but an 
illosion, if piety were not added<— piety, which indeed is the 
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whole of man ! This it is, MeMenn, which yon see in thelife, 
eternally memorable, of the high and illustrioos Prince Lonis 
Bourbon, Prince of Conde, Prince of the blood ! 

God has revealed to us that he alone makes conquerors, that 
he alone caused them to subserve hi£^ designs. Who made 
Cyrus but God, who in the prophecies of Isaiah named him two 
hundred years before his birth ? " Thou hast not known me," 
said he to him, " but I have even called thee by thy name, I have 
surnamed thee. I will go before thee and make the crooked 
places straight; I wiUt break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron. I am the Lord and there is none 
else, there is no God beside me. I form the light and create 
darkness ;" as if he had said, " I the Lord do every thing, and 
from eternity know every thing that I do." Who could have 
formed an Alexander, but the saoie God who made him visible 
firom afar to the Prophet Daniel, and revealed by such vivid im- 
ages, his unconquerable ardor 7 See, said he, that conqiieroTy 
vnih what rapidity he advancesfrom the west, as it toere by bounds 
and tpithaut touching the earth,* Resembling, in his bold move- 
ments, and rapid march, certain vigorous and bounding animals, 
he advances, only by quick and impetuous attacks, and is ar- 
rested neither by mountains nor precipices. Already the King 
of Persia falls into his power. At sight of him, he is moved 
wiih anger — rushes upon him, stamps him under his feet; none 
can defend him from his attacks, or deliver him out of his hand.f 
Listening only to these words of Daniel, whom do you expect to 
see under that image, — ^Alexander or the Prince of Cond^? 
God had given him that indomitable valor for the salvation of 
Prance during the minority of a king of four years.J But let 
that king, cherished of heaven, advance in life, every thing will 
yield to his exploits. Equally superior to his friends and hia 
enemies, he will hasten now to employ, now to surpass his most 
distinguished generals ; and under the hand of God, who will 
ever befriend him, he will be acknowledged the firm bulwark of 

* The preacher here simply gives the import of Daniel viiL 5. 

t Ibid. 6, 7, 20. 

t Looit TJlV., who was four years old when his ikther died. 
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his kingdom. But God had chosen the Duke d'Enghien* to 
defend him in his childhood. Thus during the'fiist years of his 
leign, the Duke conceived a design which the most experienced 
veterans could not achieve ; but victory justified it before Ro- 
croy ! True, the hostile army is the stronger. It is composed 
of those old bands of Valonnaise, Italians and Spaniards, which 
never till then were broken. But how much could be counted 
on the courage which inspired our troops, the pressing neces- 
sity of the state, past advantages, and a Prince of the blood who 
carried victory in his eyes ! Don Francisco de Mellos steadily 
Mraits his approach ; and without the possibility of retreating, the 
two generals and their armies had chosen to shut themselves in 
by woods and marshes, in order to decide their quarrels, like two 
warriors in close combat Then, what was seen 7 The young 
Prince appeared another man ! Moved by so great an object, his 
mighty soul revealed itself entire : his courage increased with 
his perils, his sagacity with his ardor. During the night which 
must be spent in presence of the enemy, like a vigilant general, 
he vi^s the last to retire ; yet never did he repose more peace- 
ftdly. In the prospect of so great a day,'and his first battle, he 
is tranquil; so much is he in his element ; for well is it known, 
that on the morrow, at the appointed time, he must awake from 
his profound slumber, — another Alexander ! See him, as he 
flies, either to victory, or to death. As soon as he has conveyed 
from rank to rank the ardor'^hich animates himself, he is seen, 
almost atlhe same time, attacking the right wing of the enemy ; 
sustaining ours about to give way ; now rallying the half- sub- 
dued Frenchman, now putting to flight the victorious Spaniard ; 
carrying terror everywhere, and confounding with his lightning 
glance those who had escaped his blows. But that formidable 
infantry of the Spanish army, whose heavy and wedged battal- 
ions, resembling so many towers — towers which had succeeded 
in repairing their breaches, — ^remained immovable in the midst 
of all others in disorder, and from all sides kept up a steady fire. 
Thrice the young conqueror attempted to break these intrepid 
warriors ; thrice was he repulsed by the valorous Count de Fon- 

* The original name of the Prince of Cond^. 
2 
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taine, who was borne in his carriage, and notwithstanding his 
infirmities, proved that the warrior spirit is master of the body 
which it animates. In vain does Bek, with his fresh cavalry, 
endeavor to rush through the wood to fall on our exhausted sol- 
diers ; the Prince has prevented him^; the routed battalions de- 
mand quarter : but victory is more disastrous to the Duke de 
Enghien than conflict itself. As he advances with an assured 
air, to receive the parole of those brave men, they, ever on their 
guard, are seized with the fear of being surprised by a new atp 
tack; — their terrible discharge renders our army furious; noth- 
ing is seen but carnage ; blood maddens the soldier ; until that 
great Prince, who could not slaughter those lions like timid 
sheep, calmed their excited courage, and joined to the pleasure 
of conquering that of pardoning his enemies. What then was 
the astonishment of those veteran troops and their brave officers 
when they saw that there was no safety but in the arms of the 
conqueror ! With what wonder did they look upon that young 
Prince whose victory had enhanced his lofty bearing, and whose 
clemency added to it a new charm. Ah, how willingly would he 
have saved the ^rave Duke de Fontaine ! But he was found 
prostrate among thousands of the dead, of whom Spain yet feels 
the loss. She knew not that the Prince who had destroyed so 
many of her veteran regiments on the field of Rocroy, would 
complete their subjugation on the plains of Lens. Thus the first 
victory was the pledge of many more. The Prince bends the 
knee, and on the battle-field renders back to the God of armies 
the glory which he had conferred. There they celebrated Rocroy 
delivered, the threatenings of a formidable army turned to shame, 
the regency established, France in repose, and a reign, destined 
to such prosperity, begun by an omen so happy. The army com- 
menced the thanksgiving: all France followed. The first 
achievement of the Duke d'Enghien was extolled to the skies. 
Such an event was enough to render illustrious any other life ; 
but in his case, it was but the first step in his career. 

From that first campaign, after the taking of ThionviUe, noble 
fruit of the victory at Rocroy, he passed for a general equally 
invincible in sieges and battles. But observe in this young 
Piince what is not less beautiful than victory. The court. 
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which had prepared for him the applanae which he merited, waft 
astonished at the manner in which he received it The Queen 
Regent testiiied to him that the King was satisfied with his sep- 
vices. In the mouth of the sovereign that was a recompense 
worthy of his toils. But if others ventured to praise him, he 
rejected their praises as offensive. Intractable to flatteiy, he 
dreaded its very appearance. Such was the delicacy, or rather 
such was the good sense of the Prince. His maxim was, and 
you will please to notice it, for it is the maxim which makes 
great men, that in great actions our only care ought to be to 
perform well our part, and let glory fdlow virtue. This he 
inspired in others, this hefoUowedlumaeU, so that he was never 
tempted by false glory ; every thing in him tended to the true and 
the great. Whence it followed that he placed his glory in the 
service of the King and the prosperity of the state. This was 
the fundamental principle of his life, — ^this engrossed his last and 
most cherished feelings. The court could scarcely hold him, 
though he was the object of its admiration. He must show 
himself everywhere, to Germany as to Flanders, the intrepid de- 
fender given us by God. Here direct your special attention ! 
A contest awaits the Prince more formidable than Rocroy : to 
prove his virtue, war is about to exhaust all its inventions, all its 
efforts. What object presents itself to my eyes ? Not only 
men to combat, but inaccessible mountains, ravines and preci- 
pices on one side ; on the other an impenetrable wood, the bottom 
of which is a marsh ; behind, streams and prodigious intiench- 
ments ; everjrwhere lofty forts, and levelled forests traversed by' 
frightful roads ; in the midst Merci with his brave Bavarians, 
flushed with such distinguished success, and the taking of Fri- 
bourg ; — ^Merci whom the Prince of Conde and the vigilant To- 
renne had never surprised in an irregular movement, and to 
whom they rendered the distinguished testimony that he never 
lost a favorable opportunity, and never failed to foresee their 
plans, as if he had assisted at their councils. Here during 
dght days, and m four different attacks, was seen all that could 
be endured and undertaken in war. Our troops seemed dis- 
heartened as much by the resistance of the enemy as by the 
fiightfiil disposition of the ground ; and the'Prince at times saw 
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himself almost abandoned. But like another Maccabeus, ^ his 
own ann never failed him ;" and his courage, excited by so many 
perils, ^ brought him succor." No sooner was he seen the first 
to force those inaccessible heights, than his ardor drew all others 
after him. Merci sees his destruction certain: his best regi- 
ments are defeated ; the night saves the remains of his army. 
But what excessive rains also come to the enemy's aid, so that 
we have at once not only courage and art, but all nature to con- 
tend with ; what advantage of this is taken by a bold and dex- 
terous enemy, and in what frightful mountain does he anew in- 
trench himself! But beaten on all sides, he must leave, as 
booty, to the Duke d'Enghien, not only his cannon and bag- 
gage, but also all the regions bordering on the Rhine. See how 
the whole gives way. In ten days Philisbourg is reduced, not- 
withstanding the approach of winter, Philisbourg which so long 
held the Rhine captive under our laws, and whose loss the most 
illustrious of kings has so gloriously repaired. Worms, Spire, 
Mayence, Landau, and twenty other places of note open their 
gates. Merci cannot defend them, and no longer appears be- 
fore his conqueror. But this is not enough ; he must fall at his 
feet, a victim worthy of his valor : Nordlingen shall see his fall ; 
— ^then shall it be decided that their enemies cannot stand be- 
fore the French, either in Germany or Flanders ; and there shall 
it be seen, that to the Prince all these advantages are due. God 
the Protector of France and of a king, whom he has destined for 
his mighty works, ordains it thus. 

By such arrangements, every thing appeared safe under the 
conduct of the Duke d'Enghien ; and without wishing to spend 
the day in recounting his other exploits, you know that among 
so many places attacked not one escaped his hands ; and thus 
the glory of the Prince continued to rise. Europe, which ad- 
mired the noble ardor by which he was animated in his battles, 
was astonished to perceive that he had perfect self-control ; and 
that at the age of twenty-six years, he was as capable of man- 
aging his troops, as of urging them into perils ; of yielding to 
fortune, as of causing it to subserve his designs. In all situa- 
tions he appears to us one of those extraordinary men who force 
all obstacles. The promptitude of his action leaves no time for 
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its contravention. Such is the character of conquerors. Wh«i 
David, himself a great warrior, deplored the death of two cap- 
tains, he gave them this eulogy: " They were swifter than ea- 
gles, they were stronger than lions." Such is the very image 
of the Prince whom we deplore. Ldke lightning, he appeared 
at the same time in different and distant places. He was seen 
in all attacks, in all quarters. When occupied on one side, he 
sends to reconnoitre the other ; the active officer who conveys 
his orders is anticipated, and finds alli-eanimatedhy the presence 
of the Prince. He seems to multiply himself in action ; neither 
fire nor steel arrests his progress. No need has he to arm his 
head exposed to so many perils ; God is his assured armor ; hlows 
lose their force as they reach him, and leave behind only the 
tokens of his courage and of the protection of Heaven. Tell 
him not that the life of the first Prince of the blood, so necessary 
to the stsite, ought to be spared ; he answers that such a Prince, 
more interested by his birth in the glory of the king and crown, 
ought, ixM the extremity of the state, more readily than all others 
to devote himself to its recovery. After having made his ene- 
nues, during so many years, feel the invincible power of the 
king ; were it asked, What did he do to sustain it at home ? I 
wduld answer, in a word, he made the Regent respected.* And 
since it is proper for me once for all, to speak of those things re- 
specting which I desire to be forever silent,! it may be stated, 
that up to the time of that unfortunate imprisonment, he had 
never dreamed that it was possible for him to attempt any thing 
against the state ; and to his honor be it said, if he desired to 
secure a recompense, he desired still more to merit it. It was 
this which caused him to say — and here I can confidently repeat 
his words, which I received from his own lips, and which so 
strikingly indicate his true disposition — ^that " he had entered 
that prison the most innocent of men, and that he had issued 
from it the most culpable. Alas !" said he, " I lived only for the 
service of the king, and the honor of the state." Words which 

* The Queen Mother, who was regent daring the nunority of Louis 
XIV. 

■ t Bossuet here refers to the part taken by the Prince of Cond6 in the 
civil war of the Fronde, as it is called, in which he took up arms against 
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indicate a smeeie regret for having been carried so far by his 
mi8f(»tanes. But withont excusing what he himself so strongly 
condemned, let us say, so that it may never again be mentioned, 
that as in celestial glory, the faults of holy penitents, covered by 
what they have done to repair them, and the infinite compassion 
of God, never more appear ; so in the faults so sincerely ac- 
knowledged, and in the end so gloriously repaired by faithful 
services, nothing ought to be remembered but the penitence of 
the Prince, and the clemency of his sovereign who has forgotten 
them. 

However much he was involved in those unfortunate wars, 
he has at least this glory, never to have permitted the grandeur 
of his House to be tamidied among strangers. Notwithstanding 
the majesty of the Empire, the pride of Austria, and the heredi- 
tary crowns attached to that House, particularly in the branch 
which reigns in Grermany ; even when a refugee at Namur, and 
sustained only by his courage and reputation, he urged the 
claims of a Prince of Fradce and of the first family in the world 
so far, that all that could be obtained from him was his consent to 
treat upon equality with the Archduke, through a brother of the 
Emperor, and the descendant of so many Emperors, on condi- 
tion that the Prince in the third degree, should wear the honors 
of the " Low Countries." The same treatment was secured to 
the Duke d'Enghien ; and the House of France maintained its 
rank over that of Austria even in Brussels. But mark what 
constitutes true courage. While the Prince bore himself so 
loftily with the Archduke who governed, he rendered to the King 
of England and the Duke of York, now ^o great a monarch, but 
then unfortunate, all the honors which were their due; and 

the government, in order to expel from the country the sordid and am- 
bitious Mazarin. That crafty and powerful prelate had identified him- 
self with the queen regent and the young sovereign, and so made him- 
self the state. As Cond6 had been imprisoned innocently through the 
suspicions of the queen regent, an ill advised and ambitious woman, 
and the machinations of Cardinal Mazarin, it is not surprising that he 
was induced to take up arms even against the king and government. 
But the whole war of the Fronde was an absurd and wretched aflair on 
•Ui 
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finally he taaght Spain, too difidainful, what that majesty was 
which misfortune could not tsar from princes. The rest of his 
conduct was not less distinguished. Amid the difficulties which 
his interests introduced into the Treaty of the Pyrenees, heaJT 
what were his orders, and see whether any one ever acted sp 
nobly, with reference to his own interests. He wrote to hii 
agents in the conference, that it was not right that the peace of 
Christendom should be postponed for his sake ; that they might 
take care of his friends, but must leave him to his fate. Ah, 
what a noble victim thus sacrificed himself for the public good I 
But when things changed, and Spain was willing to give him 
either Cambray and its environs, or Luxembourg in full sove- 
reignty ; he declared that to these advantages, and al] othefi^ 
however great, which tliey could give him, he preferred — ^what 7 
His duty and the good will of the king I This formed the rnli&g 
passion of his heart. This he was incessantly repeating to the 
Duke d'Enghien, his son. Thus did he appear himself ! Franca 
beheld him, in these last traits, returning to her bosom with a 
character ennobled % suffering, and more than ever devoted to 
his king and country. But in those first wars he had but one 
life to offer ; now he has another which is dearer to him than hit 
own. After having, under his father's example, nobly finished* 
his studies, the Duke d'Enghien is ready to follow him to the bat- 
tle-field. . Not content with teaching him the art of war by his 
instructions, he conducts him to living lessons and actual prac- 
tice. Leave we the passage of the Rhine, the wonder of our 
age, and of the life of Louis the Great. In the field of Senef, 
although he commanded, as he had already done in other cam- 
paigns, he learned war by the side of his father, in the most ter- 
rible conflicts. In the midst of so many perils, he sees the 
Prince thrown down in a trench, under a horse covered with 
blood. While offering him his own, and raising him from the 
trench, he is wounded in the arms of his affectionate fatheri 
but without discontinuing his kind offices, delighted with the 
opportunity of satisfying at once his filial piety and love of gloiy. 
How could the Prince fail to think that nothing was wanting to 
that noble son but opportunities, to achieve the greatest things. 
Moreover his tenderness increased with his esteem. 
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But not only for his aon and hia family did he cherish such 
tender sentiments. I have seen him, (and do not imagine that 
I exaggerate here,) deeply moved with the perils of his friends ; 
I have seen him, simple and natural, change color at the recital 
of their misfortunes, entering into their minutest as well as most 
important affairs, reconciling contending parties, and calming 
angry spirits with a patience and gentleness which could never 
have been expected from a temper so sensitive, and a rank so 
high. Far from us be heroes without humanity ! As in the 
case of all extraordinary things, they might force our respect 
and seduce our admiration, but they could never win our love. 
When God formed the heart of man, he planted goodness there, 
as the proper characteristic of the divine nature, and the mark 
of that beneficent hand from which we sprang. Goodness then 
ought to be the principal element of our character, and the great 
means of attracting the affection of others. Greatness which su- 
pervenes upon this so far from diminishing goodness, ought only 
to enable it, like a public fountain, to diffuse itself more extensively. 
This is the price of hearts ! For the great, whose goodness is 
not diffusive, as a just punishment of then* haughty indifference, 
remain forever deprived of the greatest good of life, the fellow- 
ship of kindred souls. Never did man enjoy this more than the 
Prince of whom we are speaking. Never did one less fear that 
familiarity would diminish respect. Is this the man that stormed 
cities and gained battles ? Have I forgotten the high rank he 
knew so well to defend ? Let us acknowledge the hero, who 
always equal to himself, without rising to appear great, or de- 
scending to be civil and kind, naturally appeared every thing 
that he ought to be towards all men, like a majestic and benefi- 
cent river, which peacefully conveys from city to city, the abun- 
dance which it has spread through the countries which it waters ; 
which flows for the benefit of all, and rises and swells, only when 
some violent opposition is made to the gentle current which 
bears it on its tranquil course. Such was the gentleness, and 
such the energy of the Prince of Conde. Have you an impor- 
tant secret ? Confide it freely to that noble heart ; your affair 
becomes his by that confidence. Nothing was more inviolable 
to that Prince than the rights of friendship. When a favor was 
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asked of him, it was he that appeared obliged ; and never was 
his joy so natural or lively, as when he conferred pleasure 
upon others. The first money which, by the permission of the 
king, he received from Spain, notwithstanding the necessities 
of his exhausted house, was given to his friends, although he had 
nothing to hope from their friendship after the peace. Four hun- 
dred thousand crowns, distributed by his orders, — ^rare instance 
of generosity, — showed that gratitude was as powerful in the 
Prince of Conde, as selfishness is in most men. With him vir- 
tue was ever its own reward. He praised it even in his ene- 
mies. Whenever he had occasion to speak of his actions, and 
even in the communications which he sent to the court, he ex- 
tolled the wise counsels of one, and the courage of another ; 
the merits of none were overlooked ; and in his anxiety to do 
others justice he never seemed to find a place for what he had 
done himself. Without envy, without disguise, or pretennon ; 
equally great in action and in repose; he appeared at Chantilly 
as he did at the head of his troops. Whether he embellished 
that 'magnificent and charming house, whether he planted his 
camp, or fortified a place in the midst of a hostile country, — 
whether he marched with an army amidst perils, or conducted 
his friends through superb alleys to the noise of falling fountains 
silent neither by day nor night, he was always the same man; 
his glory followed him everywhere. How delightful, after the 
contest and tumult of arms, to be able to relish those peaceful 
virtues, and that tranquil glory, which none can share with the 
soldier, more than with fortune ; where one can pursue ike great 
end of life, without being stimned with the noise of trumpets, the 
roar of cannons, or the cries of the wounded ; and when all alone, 
man appears as great, and as worthy of respect, as when he 
gives the word of command, and whole armies do his bidding. 

Let us now look at the qualities of his intellect ; and since, 
alas ! that which is most fatal to human life, namely, the military 
art, admits of the greatest genius and talent, let us, in the first 
place, consider the great genius of the Prince with reference to 
that department. And in the first place, what general ever dis- 
played such far-reaching foresight ? One of his maxims was, 
that we ought to fear enemies at a distance, in order not to fear 
2* 
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them near at hand — ^nay more, to rejoioe in their ajqiroach. See, 
as he considers all the advantages which he can give or take, 
with what rapidity he comprehends times, places, persons; 
and not only their interests and talents, but even their hu- 
mors and caprices ! See how he estimates the cavalry and 
infantry of his enemies, by the nature of the country, or the 
resources of the confederated princes ! Nothing escapes his 
penetration. With that prodigious comprehension of the entire 
details and general plairof the war, he is ever awake to the oc- 
currence of the slightest incident ; drawing from a deserter, a 
prisoner, a passer-by, what he wishes him to say or to conceal, 
what he knows, and so to speak, what he does not know ; so 
certain is he in his conclusions. His patrols repeat to him the 
slightest things : he is ever on tlie watch ; for he holds it as a 
maxim, that an able general may be vanquished, but ought never 
to suffer himself to be surprised. And it is due to him to say 
that this never occurred in his case. At whatever hour, or from 
whatever quarter his enemies come, they find him on his guard, 
always ready to fall upon them, and take advantage of their po- 
sition ; like an eagle, which, whether soaring in mid air, or 
perched upon the summit of some lofty rock, sweeps the land- 
scape with his piercing eyes, and falU, so surely upon his prey, 
that it can neither escape his talons, nor his lightning glance. 
80 keen his perception, so quick and impetuous his attack, so 
strong and irrresistible the hands of the Prince of Conde. In 
his camp vain terrors, which fatigue and discourage more than 
real ones, are unknown* All strengtli remains entire for true 
perils ; all is ready at the first signal ; and as saith the prophet, 
** All arrows are sharpened, all bows bent." While waiting, 
he enjoys as sound repose as he would under his own roof. 
Repose, did I say ? At Pieton, in the presence of that formida- 
ble army which three united powers had assembled, our troops 
indulged in constant amusements ; the whole army was rejoic- 
ing, and never for a moment felt that it was weaker than the 
enemy. The Prince, by the disposition of his army, had put in 
safety, not only our whole frontier, and all our stations, but also 
QUI soldiers : he watches,— that is enough ! At last the enemy 
moves off^precisely what the Prince expected. At their first 
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movement he starts ; the anny of Holland with its prmid stand- 
ards, is already in hia power; — ^blood flows everywhere, — ^the 
whole becomes his prey. But God knows how to limit the best 
formed plans. The enemy is everywhere scattered. Oudenarde 
is delivered out of their hands ; but they themselves are saved 
out of those of the Prince by a dense cloud, which covers the 
heavens ; terror and desertion enter the troops ; none can tell 
what has become of that formic^ble army. Then it was that 
Louis, after having accomplished the rude siege of Besancon, 
€Lnd once more reduced Francbe Comte, with unparalleled rih 
pidity, returned, umdiated with glory, to profit by the action of 
his armies in Flanders and Germany, and commanded the army 
which pei£)rmed wch prodigies in Alsace ; thus appearing the 
greatest of heroes, as much by his personal exploits, as by those 
of his genemls. 

While a happy disposition imparted such noble traits to our 
Prince, he never ceased to enrich it by reflection. The cam- 
paigns of Cesar formed the subject of his study. Well do I 
recollect how much he interested us by indicating, with all tha 
precision of a catalogue, the places where that celebrated gen- 
eral, by the advantageous nature of his positions, compelled five 
Roman legions, and two experienced l^ers, to lay down their 
arms without a struggle. He himself had explored the rivers 
and mountains which aided in the accomplishment of that grand 
result; and never before had so accomplished a teacher ex* 
plained the Commentaries of Caesar. The generals of a future 
age will render him the same homage. They will be seen 
studying in the {daces where it took place, what history will re- 
late of the encampment of Pieton, and the wonders that followed. 
They will notice, in that of Chatenoy, the emmence occupied 
by that great captain, and the stream where he covered himself 
firam the cannon of the intrenchments of 0elestad. Then will 
they see him putting Germany to shame, — ^now pursuing his 
enemies, though stronger; now counteracting their schemes; 
and now causing them to raise the siege of Saveme, as he 
had that of Haguenau, a little while before. It was by stroket 
like these, of which his life is full, that he carried his fame to 
rach a height, that in the present day it is one of the hi|^ieat 
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honors to have served in the army of the Prince of Cood^, and 
even a title to command to have seen him perform that duty. 

But if ever he appeared great, and by his wondrous self-pos- 
session, superior to all exigencies^ it was in those critical mo- 
ments upon which victory turns, and in the deepest ardor of 
battle. In all other circumstances he deliberates,— docile, he 
lends an ear to the counsels of all ; but here every thing is pre- 
sented to him at once ; the multiplicity of objects confounds him 
not ; in an instant his part is taken ; he commands, he acts to- 
gether ; every thing is made to subserve his purpose. Shall I 
add, for why fear that the reputation of so great a man should 
be diminished by the acknowledgment, that he was distinguished 
not only by his quick sallies, which he knew so promi^y ^^ 
agreeably to repair, but that he sometimes appeued) on ordinary 
occasions, as if he had in him another nature, to which his great 
soul abandoned minor details in which he himself deigned not 
to mingle. In the fire, the shock, the confusion of battle, all at 
once sprung up in him,— >I know not what firmness and clear- 
ness, what ardor and grace, — so attractive to his friends, so ter-^ 
rible to his enemies — a combination of qualities and contrasts, at 
once singular and striking. In that terrible engagement, when 
before the gates ot the city, and in the sight of the citizens, Hea- 
ven seemed to decide the fate of the Prince ; when he had against 
him choice troops and a powerful general, — ^when more than 
once he saw himself exposed to the caprices -of fortune, — ^when 
in a word, he was attacked on every side, those who were fight- 
ing near him have told us, that if they had an affidr of impor- 
tance to transact with him, they would have chosen for it that 
very moment when the fires of battle were raging around him ; 
so much did his spirit appear elevated above them, and, as it 
were, inspired in such terrible encounters; — ^like those lofty 
mountains, whose summits, rising above clouds and storms, find 
their serenity in their elevation, and lose not a single ray of the 
light by which they are enveloped. Thus on the plains of Lens, 
name agreeable to France ! the Archduke, drawn ccmtrary to 
his design from an advantageous position, through the influence 
of a fiilse success, is forced, by a sudden movement of the 
Prince, who opposes fresh troops to those already exhausted, to 
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take fli^t. His yetenm tixx^ perish ; his caimon, which he 
relied on, &]ls into our hands ; and Bek, who had flattered him- 
self with certain victory, taken and wounded in the battle, ren- 
ders, by his dying despair, a mournful homage to his conqueror. 
Is it necessary to relieve or besiege a city 7 The Prince knows 
how to profit by every opportunity. Thus being suddenly in- 
formed of an important siege, he passes at once, by a rajml 
march, to the place, and discovers a safe passage through which 
to give relief, at a spot not sufficiently fortified by the enemy. 
Does he lay siege to a place ? Each day he invents some new 
means of advancing its conquest. Some have thought that he 
exposed his troops ; but he protected them by abridging the time 
of peril through the vigor of his attacks. Amid so many sur- 
prising blows, the most courageous governors cannot make good 
their promisee to their generals. Dunlgbrk is taken in thirteen 
days amid the rains of autumn ; and those ships, so renowned 
among our allies, all at once appear upon the ocean with our 
flags. 

But what a wise general ought especially to know, is his sol- 
diers and officers. For thence comes that perfect concert which 
enables armies to act as one body, or to use the language of 
Scripture, "as one man." But how as one man ? Because under 
one chief, that knows both soldiers and officers, as if they were 
his arms and hands,.all is equally animated, all is equally moved. 
This it is which secures victory ; for I have heard our great 
Prince say that, in the hattle of Nordlingen, what gained suc- 
cess was his knowledge of M. de Turenne, whose- consummate 
genius needed no order to perform whatever was necessary. 
The latter, on his side, declared, that be acted without anxiety, 
because he knew the Prince, and his directions which were al- 
ways saife. Thus they imparted to each other a mutual ccmfi- 
dence which enaJjled them to apply themselves wholly to their 
respective parts ; and thus happily ended the most hazardous 
and keenly contested battle that was ever fought ! 

That was a noUe spectacle in our day to behold, at the same 
time, and in the same campaigns, th^se two men, whom the com- 
mon voice of all Europe equalled to the greatest generals of 
past ages,-^now at the head of separate troops, now united, yet 
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more by the concurrence of the same thoughts, than by the or- 
ders which the inferior received from the other ; now opposed 
front to front, and redoubling the one in the other activity and 
vigilance ; — as if the Deity, whose wisdom, according to the 
Scriptures, disports itself in the universe, would show us under 
what perfect forms, and with what excellent qualities he can 
endow men. What encampments and what marches! what 
hazards and precautions ! what perils and resources ! Were 
ever in two men seen the same virtues, with such diverse not to 
say contrary characteristics ! The one seemed to act from pro- 
found reflection ; the other from sudden illumination ; the latter 
consequently was more ardent, though by no means precipitate, 
while the former, with an appearance of greater cooliaess, neveir 
exhibited any thing like languor,— ever more ready to act than 
to speak, resolute and determined within, even when he seemed 
hesitating and cautions without. The one, as soon as he ap- 
peared in the army, gave a high idea of his valor, and caused an 
expectation of something extraordinary; nevertheless he ad- 
vanced systematically, and by degrees reached thb prodigies 
which crowned his life : the other, like a man inspired, from his 
first battle equalled the most consummieite masters. The one 
by his rapid an4 constant efforts won the admiration of the 
world, and silenced all envy ; the other, at the very first, re- 
flected sach a vivid light, that none dared to attack him. The 
one, in fine, by the depth of his genius and the incredible re- 
sources of his courage, rose superior to the greatest dangers, 
and profited even by the infelicities of fortune ; the other, at 
once by the advantage of his elevated birth, and the lofty tAoughts 
by which he was inspired from Heaven, and especifffly by an 
admirable instinct of which men know not the se<^ret, seemed 
bom to draw fortune into his plans, and to force destiny itself. 
And as in their life, those great men were seen distinguished by 
diverse characteristics, so the one, cut down by a sudden blow, 
like a Judas Maccabeus, dies for his country ;— the army mouma 
him as a father ; the court and country are covered with tears ; 
his piety is praised with his courage, and his memory fades not 
with time 'J^ the odier,*raised, like a David, by his aitts to the 
* Turenne ww cut in two by a cannon faaU. 
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siminiit of glory, like him also dies in his bed, celebratiiigr the 
praises of God and giving instructions to his famil/, and thus 
leaves all hearts filled as much with the splendor of his life as 
the serenity of his death. What a privilege to see and to stody 
these great men, and learn from each the esteem which the other 
merits. This has been the spectacle of our age ; but what is 
greater still, we have seen a king making use of these great 
generals, and enjoying the succor of Heaven ; and being de- 
prived of the one by death, and of the other by his maladies, 
eonceiving the greatest plans, and performing tiie noblest deeds, 
rising above himself, surpassing the hopes of his friends and the 
expectation of the world : so loily is his courage, so vast his 
intelligence, so glorious his destiny.* 

Such, Messieurs, are the spectacles which God gives to the 
world, and the men whom he sends into it, to illustrate, now in 
one nation, now in another, according to his eternal counsels, 
hss power and his wisdom. For, do his Divine attributes dis- 
cover themselves more clearly in the heavens which his fingers 
have formed, than in the rare talents which he has distributed, 
as it pleases him, to extraordinary men? What star shines 
more brilliantly in the firmament, than the Prince de Cond^ has 
done in Europe ? Not war alone gave him renown ; but his re- 
splendent genius which embraced every thing, ancient as well 
as modem, history, philosophy, theology the most sublime, the 
arts and sciences. None possessed a book which he had not 
read ; no man of excellence existed, with whom he had not, in 
some speculation or in some work, conversed ; all left him in- 
structed by bis penetrating questions or judicious reflections. 
His conversation too, had a charm, because he knew how to 
speak to every one according to his talents ; not merely to war- 
riors on their enterprises, to -courtiers on their interests, to poli- 
ticians on their negotiations, but even to curious travellers on 
their discoveries in nature, government or commerce ; to the 
artisan on his inventions, and in fine to the learned of all sorts, 
on theii* productions. That gifts like the^e come from God, who 
can doubt ? That they are worthy of admiration, who does not 
see ? Bat to confound the human spirit which prides itself 
* Tliis adulation of Louis XIV. will he takm at what it w worth. 
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Upon these gifU, God hesitates not to confer them npon his em- 
mies. St. Angustin considers among the heathen, so many 
sages, so many conquerors, so many grave legislators, so many 
excellent citizens, — a Socrates, a Marcus Aurelius, a Scipio, a 
Caesar, an Alexander, all deprived of the knowledge of God, and 
excluded from his eternal kingdom. Is it not God then who has 
made them ? Who else could do so but He who made every 
thing in heaven, and in the earth ? But why has he do^e so ? \ 

what in this case are the particular designs of that infinite wis- i 

dom which makes nothing in vain ? Hear the response of St. 
Augustin. " He has made them," says he, " that they might 
adorn the present wwld." He has made the rare qualities of 
those great men, as he made the sun. Who admires not 
that splendid luminary ; who is not ravished with his mid-day 
radiance, and the gorgeous beauty of his rising or decline ? 
But as God has made it to shine upon the evil and ppon the 
good, such an object, beautiful as it is, cannot render us happy ; 
€rod has made it to embellish and illumine this great theatre of 
the universe. So also when he has made, in his enemies as 
well as in his servants, those beautiful lights of the mind, those 
rays of his intelligence, those images of his goodness ; it is not 
that these alone can secure our happiness. They are but a 
decoration of the universe, an ornament of the age. See more- 
over the melancholy destiny of those men who are chosen to be 
the ornaments of their age. What do such rare men desire but 
the praises and the glory which men can give ? God, perhaps 
to confound them will refuse that glory to their vain desires ! 
No : — ^he confounds them rather by giving it to them, and even 
beyond their expectation. That Alexander who desired only to 
•make a noise in the world, has made it even more than he dared 
to hope. Thus he must find himself in all our panegyrics, and, 
by a species of glorious fatality, so to speak, partake of all the 
praises conferred upon every prince. If the great actions of 
the Romans required a recompense, God knows how to bestow 
one correspondent to their merits as well as their desires. For 
a recompense he gives them the empire of the world, as a thing 
of no value. O kings ! humble yourselves in your greatness : 
conquerors, boast not your victories! He gives them, for 
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recompense, the glory of men : a recompense wliich never 
reaches them ; a recompense which we endeavor to attach to— 
what ? To their medals or their statues dfeinterred from the 
dust, the refuse of years and harharian violence ; to the rains of 
their monuments and works, which contend with time, or rather 
to their idea, their shadow, or what they call their name ! Such 
is the glorious prize of all their labors ; such, in the very attain- 
ment of their wishes, is the conviction of their error ! Come, 
satisfy yourselves, ye great men of the earth ! Grasp, if you 
can, that phantoA of glory, after the example of the great men 
whom ye admire. God who. punishes their pride in the regions 
of despair, envies them not, as St. Augustin says, that glory so 
much desired ; '* vain, they have received a recompense as vain 
as their desires." 

But not thus shall it be with our illustrious Prince. The 
hour of God is come ; hour anticipated, hour desired, hour of 
mercy and of grace. Without being alarmed by disease, or 
pressed by time, he executes what he designed. A judicious 
ecclesiastic, whom he had expressly called, performs for him 
the offices of religion ; he listens, humble Christian, to his in- 
struttions ; indeed, no one ever doubted his good faith. From 
that time he is seen seriously occupied with the care of van- 
quishing himself; rising superior to his insupportable pams, 
making, by his submission, a constant sacrifice. God, whom he 
invoked by faith, gave him a relish for the Scriptures ; and in 
that divine Book, he found the substantial nurture of piety. His 
counsels were more and more regulated by justice ; he solaced 
the widow and orphan, the poor approached him with confidence. 
A serious as well as an affectionate father, in the pleasant in- 
tercourse which he enjbyed with his children, he never ceased 
to inspire them with sentiments of true virtue ; and that young 
prince, his grandchild, will forever feel himself indebted to his 
training. His entire household profited by his example. * * 
These, Messieurs, these simple things — ^governing his fkmily, 
edifying his domestics, doing justice and mercy, accomplishing 
the good which God enjoins, and suffering the evils which he 
send»— these are the common practices of the Christian life 
which Jesus Christ will applaud before his Father and the holy 
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angels. But histories will be destroyed with empires ; no more 
will they speak of the splendid deeds with which they are filled. 
While he passed his life in such occupations, and carried be- 
yond that of his most famous actions the glory of a retreat so 
good and pious, the news of the illness of the Duchess de 
Bourbon reached Chantilly,* like a clap of thunder. Who was 
not afraid to see that rising light extinguished? It was ap- 
prehended that her condition was worse than it proved. What, 
then, were the feelings of the Prince of Cond^, when he saw 
himself threatened with the loss of that new tie of his family to 
the person of the King ? Was it on such an occasion that the 
hero must die ? Must he who had passed through so many 
sieges and battles perish through his tenderness ? Overwhelmed 
by anxieties produced by so frightful a calamity, his heart, 
which so long sustained itself alone, yields to the blow ; his 
strength is exhausted.f If he forgets all his feebleness at the 
sight of the King approaching the sick princess ; if transported 
by his zeal, he runs, without assistance, to avert the perils which 
that great King does not fear, by preventing his approach, he 
falls exhausted before he has taken four steps — ^a new and 
affecting way of exposing his life for the King. Although the 
Duchess d'Enghien, a princess, whose virtue never feared to 
perform her duty to her family and friends, had obtained leave 
to remain with him, to solace him, she did not succeed in as- 
suaging his anxieties; and after the young princess was beyond 
danger, the malady of the King caused new troubles to the 
Prince.J * * * The Prince of Conde grew weaker, but 
death concealed his approach. When he seemed to be some- 
what restored, and the Duke d'Enghien, ever occupied between 
his duties as a son and his duties as a subject, had returned by 

* The residence of the Prince de Cond6. 

t The Duchess de Bourbon, one of the daushtera of Louis XlVth, 
and connected by marriage with the family o{ the Prince de Conde, 
was afflicted at a critical season, with a severe attack of the measles, 
which communicated iffelf to the Prince. 

t In this, and in one or two other peaces, we have omitted a few sen- 
tences, because they contain matter irrevelant to the character of the 
Prince of CoQd6, and assist to swell a discourse already itifBciently 
loag. 
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his order to the king, in an instant all was changed, and hia 
approaching death was announced to the Prince. Christians, 
give attention, and here leam to die, or rather learn not to wait 
for the last hour, to begin to live well. What ! expect to com- 
mence a new life when, seized by the freezing grasp of death, 
ye know not whether ye are among the living or the dead ? 
Ah ! prevent, by penitence, that hour of trouble and darkness ! 
Thus, without being surprised at that final sentence communi- 
cated to him, the Prince remains for a moment in silence, and 
then all at once exclaims : ^ Thou dost will it, O my God ; thy 
will be done ! Give me grace to die well !" What more could 
you desire ? In that brief prayer you see submission to the will 
o( God, reliance on His providence, trust in His grace, and all 
devotion. From that time, such as he had been in all combats, 
serene, self-possessed, and occupied without anxiety, only with 
what was necessary to sustain them — such also he was in that 
last conflict. Death appeared to him no more frightful, pale and 
languishing, than amid the fires of battle and in the prospect of 
victory. While sobbings were heard all around him, he con- 
tinued, as if another than himself were their object, to give hia 
orders ; and if he forbade them weeping, it was not because it ' 
was a distress to him, but simply a hindrance. At that time, he 
extended his cares to the least of his domestics. With a liber- 
ality worthy of his birth and of their services, he loaded them 
with gifts, and honored them still more with mementoes of his 
regard. * * * * 

The manner in which he began to acquit himself of his re- 
ligious duties, deserves to be recounted throughout the world ; 
not because it was particularly remarkable ; but rather because 
it was, so to speak, not such j—for it seemed singular that a 
Prince so much under the eye of the world, should furnish so 
little to spectators. Do not, then, expect those maguiloquent 
words which serve to reveal, if not a concealed pride, at least 
an agitated soul, which combats or dissembles its secret trouble. 
The Prince of Conde knew not how to utter such pompous sen- 
tences ; in death, as in life, truth ever formed his true grandeur. 
His confession was humble, full of penitence and trust. He re- 
quired no long time to prepare it; the best preparation for such 
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a confeBsion is not to wait for it, as a last resort. But give at- 
tention to what follows. At the sight of the holy Viaticam, 
which he so mnch desired, see how deeply he is affected. Then 
he remembers the irreverence with which, alas ! he had some- 
times dishonored that divine mystery. * * * Calling to 
mind all the sins which he had committed, but too feeble to give 
utterance to his intense feelings, he borrowed the voice of his 
confessor to ask pardon of the world, of his domestics, and of his 
friends. They replied with their tears. Ah ! reply ye now, pro- 
fiting by that example ! The other duties of religion were per- 
formed with the same devotion and self-possession. With what 
/aith and frequency did he, kissing the cross, pray the Saviour 
of the world that his blood, shed for him, might not prove in vain. 
This it is which justifies the sinner, which sustains the righteous, 
which reassures the Christian » * * * Three times did he 
cause the prayers for those in anguish to be repeated, and ever 
with renewed consolation. In thanking his physicians, " See," 
8aid.he, " my true physicians," pointing to the ecclesiastics to 
whose teachings he had listened, and in whose prayers he 
joined. The Psalms were always upon his lips, and formed the 
joy of his heart. If he complained, it was only that he suffered 
80 little in reparation for his sins. Sensible to the last of the 
tenderness of his friends, he never permitted himself to be over- 
come by it ; on the contrary, he' was afraid of yielding too much 
to nature. What shall I say of his last interview with the Duke 
d'Enghien ? What colors are vivid enough to represent to 
you the constancy of the father, the extreme grief of the son ? 
Bathed in tears, his voice choked with sobs, he clasps his dying 
father, then falls back, then again rushes into his arms, as if by 
such means he would retain that dear object of his affection ; 
his strength gives way, and he falls at his feet. The Prince, 
without being moved, waits for his recovery ; then calling the 
Duchess, his daughter-in-law, whom he also sees speechless, 
and almost without life, with a tenderness in which nothing of 
weakness is visible, he gives them his last commands, all of 
which are instinct with piety. He closes with those prayers 
which God ever hears, like Jacob, invoking a blessing upon 
them, and upon each of their children in particular. Nor shall 
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I forget thee, O Prince, his dear nephew, nor the glorious testn 
mony which he constantly tendered to your merit, nor his tender 
zeal on your behalf, nor the letter which he wrote, when dying, 
to reinstate you in the favor of the Ejng— 4he dearest object of 
your wishes — ^nor the noble qualities which made you wc^y to 
occupy, with so much interest, the last hoprs of so good a life. 
Nor shall I forget the goodness of the King, which anticipated 
the desires of the dying Prince ; nor the generous cares cdf the 
Duke d'Enghien, who promoted that favor, nor the satisfaction 
which he felt in fulfilling the wishes of his dying father. While 
his heart is expanded, and his voice animated in praismg the 
King, the Prince de Contf arrives, penetrated with gratitude and 
grief. His sjrmpathies are renewed afresh ; and the two Prin- 
ces hear what they will never permit to escape from their heart 
The Prince concludes, by assuring them that they could never 
be great men, nor great princes, nor himorable persons, except 
so far as they possessed real goodness, and were fiuthful to God 
and the King. These were the last words which he left en- 
graven on their memory,— -this was the last token of his nffeo 
tion, — the epitome of their duties. 

All were in tears, and weeping aloud. The Prince alone 
was unmoved; trouble came not into that asylum where he had 
cast himself. O God, thou wert his strength and his refuge, 
and as David says, the immovable rock upon which he placed 
his confidence. ***** Tranquil in the arms of his 
God, he waited for his salvation, and implored his support, until 
he finally ceased to breathe. And here our lamentations ought 
to break forth at the loss of so great a man. But for the love 
of the truth, and the shame of those who despise it, listen once 
more to that noble testimony which he bore to it in dying. In- 
formed by his confessor, that if our heart is not entirely right with 
God, we must, in our addresses, ask God himself to make it such 
as he pleases, and address him in the affecting language of 
David, " O God, create in me a clean heart." Arrested by these 
words, the Prince pauses, as if occupied with some great thought ; 
then calling the ecclesiastic who had suggested the idea, he 
says : ^ I have never doubted the mysteries of religion, as some 
have reported." Christians, you ought to believe him; for in 
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the state he then was, he owed to the world nothing but troth* 
** But," added he, ^ I doubt them less than ever. May these 
truths,'* he continued, *' reveal and develop themselves more 
and more clearly in my mind. Yes !" says he, ''we shall see 
God as he is, face to fkce !" With a wonderful relish, he re- 
peated in Latin those lofty words — ^ As he is — face to fiice V* 
Nor could those around him grow weary of seeing hhn in so 
sweet a transport. What was then taking place in that soul ? 
What new light dawned upon him 7 What sudden ray pierced 
the cloud, and instantly dissipated, not only all the darkness of 
sense, but the very shadows, and if I dare to say it, the sacred 
obscurities of faith 7 What then became of those splendid titles 
by which our pride is flattered. On the very verge of glory, 
uid in the dawning of a light so beautiful, how rapidly vanish 
the phantoms of the world ! How dim appears the splendor of 
the most glorious victory! How profoundly we despise the 
glory of the world, and how deeply regret that our eyes were 
ever dazzled by its radiance. Come ye people, come now — or 
rather ye Princes and Lords, ye judges of the earth, and ye 
who open to man the portals of Heaven ; and more than all 
others, ye Princes and Princesses, nobles descended from a 
long line of kings, lights of France, but to-day in gloom, and 
covered with your grief, as with a cloud, come and see how 
little remains of a birth so august, a grandeur so high, a gloiy 
ao dazzling. Look around on all sides, and see all that mag^ 
nificence and devotion can do to honor so great a hero ; titles 
and inscriptions, vain signs of that which is no more,— ehadows 
which weep around a tomb, fragile images of a grief, which 
lime sweeps away with every thing else ; columns which appear 
as if they would bear to heaven the magnificent evidence of our 
emptiness ; nothing, indeed, is wanting in all these honors but 
he to whom they are rendered ! Weep then over these feeble 
remains of human life ; weep over that mournful immortality 
we give to heroes. But draw near especially ye who run, with 
such ardor, the career of glory, intrepid and warrior sjNrits 1 
Who was more worthy to command you, and in whom did ye 
&id confimand more honorable 7 Mourn then that great Cap- 
fain, and weeping, say :— *' Here is the man who led ua through 
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all bazaids, under whom were formed so many renowned captains, 
raised by his example, to the highest honors of war ; his shadow 
might yet gain battles, and lo ! in his silence, his veiy namt 
animates us, and at the same time warns us, that to find, at 
death, some rest from our toils, and not arrive unprepared at 
our eternal dwelling, we must, with an earthly king, yet serve 
the King of Heaven." Serve then that immortal and ever 
merciful King, who will value a sigh or a cup of cold water, 
given in his name, more than all others wiU value the shedding 
of your blood. And begin to reckon the time of your useful 
services from the day on which you gave yourselves to so be- 
neficent a Master. Will not ye too come, ye whom he honored 
by making you his friends ? To whatever extent you enjoyed 
his confidence, come all of you, and surround this tomb. Min- 
gle your prayers with your tears ; and while admiring, in so 
great a Prince, a friendship so excellent, an intercourse so 
sweet, preserve the remembrance of a hero whose goodness 
equalled his courage. Thus may he ever prove your cherished 
instructor ; thus may you profit by his virtues ; and may his 
death, which you deplore, serve you at once for consolation and 
example. For myself, if permitted, after all others, to render 
the last offices at this tomb, O Prince, the worthy subject of our 
praises and regrets, thou wilt live forever in my memory. There 
will thine image be traced, but not with that bold aspect which 
promises victory. No, I would see in you nothing which death 
can efface. You will have in that image only immortal traits. 
I shall behold you such as you were in your last hours under 
the hand of God, when his glory began to dawn upon you. 
There shall I see you more triumphant than at Fribourg and 
Rocroy ; and ravished by so glorious a triumph, I shall give 
thanks in the beautiful words of the well-beloved disciple,-^ 
** This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith." 
Enjoy, O Prince, this victory, enjoy it forever, through the ever- 
lasting efficacy of that sacrifice.'*' Accept these last effi^rts of 
a voice once familiar to you. With you these discourses shall 
end. Instead of deploring the death of others, great Prince, 

* The nerifioe of the nuMi, which concluded the funeral ceremony. 
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I would henceforth leam from you to render my own holy; 
happy, if reminded by these white locks of the account which I 
must give of my ministry. I reserve for the flock, which I have 
to feed with the word of life, the remnants of a voice which fal- 
ters, iLnd an ardor which is fading away. 



FLECHIER. 



The early part of the seventeenth century was 
rich in great men. ** There were giants in those 
days." They appeared, as at other times of great 
moral and political excitement, in clusters ; as if the 
existence of one or two original minds had a ten- 
dency to call forth otheis, or as if the Almighty, to 
whom it belongs, as Bossuet suggests, to form great 
men for the accomplishment of his designs, delighted 
to astonish us with special manifestations of his cre- 
ative power. Moreover, it is an interesting fact, 
that while Comeille and Racine, Bossuet and Fene- . 
Ion, \yere dazzling the eyes of gay France, Milton 
and Boyle, Baxter and Howe, Jeremy Taylor and 
Isaac Barrow, were shedding their light upon stern 
old England. The Protectorate of Cromwell, who 
has been styled the type of democracy, and the reign 
of Louis Fourteenth, the symbol of despotism, were 
equally distinguished for great and good men, poets, 
preachers, philosophers and orators. Yet how di- 
verse in their character and influence. The one 
vielding to despotism, yea, even defending it; the 
others casting off the terrible incubus, and aiding 
the movement^ for freedom and right. The one 
polished, learned and eloquent, but circumscribed 
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in their views, formal in their statements, and con- 
servative in their influence ; the others strong, nat- 
ural and vehement ; learned, it is true, but glowing 
with heat and beauty, bending to the strong current 
of the age, or giving it direction and impulse, and 
thus sending through all succeeding time the mighty 
tide of their menta] and moral power. The one 
basking in the sunshine of courts, or aiding in the 
conversion of heretics ; the others preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, and spreading among the masses 
the principles of freedom and love. 

Among those who distinguished themselves as the 
contemporaries of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, was 
Esprit Flechier. He was born 10th of June, 1632, 
at Pemes, a small village near Capentras, of poor 
but honest parents, and educated at Taragcon, by 
" the Fathers of the Christian Doctrine," of whom 
his maternal uncle was at that time General. Hav- 
ing completed his studies at the early age of fifteen, 
he was employed several years in teaching belles- 
lettres in the college where he was educated ; and 
first distinguished himself as a preacher by his fu- 
neral oration for the Archbishop of Narbonne, which 
he pronounced before the " states" of Languedoc, 
but which is not found in his writings. Some time 
after he went to Paris, was occupied in various 
clerical offices, secured the friendship of the excel- 
lent Duke de Montausier, who did all in his power 
to promote his interests; accompanied the Abb6 
Fenelon in his mission «,mong the Calvinists, and 
secured the esteem and affection of that great and 
good man. He was subsequently nominated to the 
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bishopric of Lavaur ; but was never formally in- 
ducted into the office, having been appointed, in 
1687, by Louis Fourteenth, to that of Nismes, which 
\yas larger, and more richly endowed. When he 
was nominated, Louis said to him, "Be not sur- 
prised that I have been so slow to recompense your 
merit. I was unwilling to be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of hearing you." This position, though impor- 
tant, was an extremely difficult one, embracing a 
region which abounded with Protestants, and being 
the actual seat of a civil war, in consequence of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Though a strict 
Catholic, and attached to the policy of Louis Four- 
teenth, Flechier possessed naturally a kind and ami- 
able disposition. He was extremely averse to harsh 
and persecuting measures, and endeavored to win 
over the Protestants by his moderation and kind- 
ness. In this course he was somewhat successful, 
the Protestants, by a natural mistake, identifying 
the creed with its advocate, and becoming converts 
to ** the good bishop," rather than to the faith which 
he represented. His moderation, indeed, was more 
than once blamed by the authorities, but he never 
yielded to their clamors. When justifying himself 
on one occasion, before Lamoignon de Bassville, 
Intendant of Languedoc, the latter, feeling the force 
of his eloquence, exclaimed, " that he did with him 
just what he pleased, and actually made him change 
from white to black." " No," was the quick reply 
of Flechier, "not from white to black, but from black 
to white." 

He was distinguished for modesty, good sense, and 
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cheerfulness. The son of a tallow-chandler, he was 
neither ashamed of his origin, nor made it the sub- 
ject of useless boast. Some one expressed to him 
his surprise, that the son of a tallow-chandler should 
ever reach the episcopal chair. " With your way 
of thinking/' was the Bishop's reply, " if you had 
been the son of a tallow-chandler, you would have 
remained a tallow-chandler all your life." Gener- 
osity was another marked trait of Flechier's disposi- 
tion. In the disastrous winter of 1709, he nearly 
expended his entire resources for the benefit of the 
poor. When reminded of the disagreeable conse- 
quences to which this might subject him, he replied, 
with a playful earnestness, " What you say is per- 
haps true ; but do you think we are bishops, for 
nothing?'' 

He endeavored to reform the clergy of his dio- 
cese, and sternly rebuked all fanaticism and harsh- 
ness in the administration of their offices. An inci- 
dent, illustrative of this, is related by his biographer, 
which subsequently became the subject of a popular 
drama. An unfortunate young lady, who^e bar- 
barous parents had consigned her forcibly to a nun- 
nery, cherished feelings altogether inconsistent with 
her situation, and what was worse, finally yielded to 
their influence, and committed a great indiscretion. 
The consequences were not long concealed from 
her superior, who treated her with the greatest 
cruelty, and shut, her up in a dismal hole. Here, 
lying upon some straw, and reduced to a crust of 
bread, she expected, and indeed longed for death. 
The Bishop of Nismes, hearing of the circumstance, 
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repaired to the convent, and after considerable re- 
sistance, caused the door of the frightful cell to be 
opened^ where the poor creature was consuming 
with despair. As soon as she saw her pastor, she 
stretched out her hands to him, as a liberator sent 
to her by the mercy of God. Flechier, casting a 
look of horror and indignation upon the superior, 
said, ** I ought, if I acted only upon principles of 
human justice, to put you in the place of this unfor- 
tunate victim of your barbarity ; but the God of 
mercy, whose minister I am, commands me to exer- 
cise towards you the forbearance that you have not 
exercised towards her. Go then, and as your only 
penance, read every day the chapter in the Gospel 
of the wom^tn taken in adultery." He forthwith 
caused the nun to be removed from her horrid 
prison, and treated with the greatest tenderness and 
care. But, alas! his kind offices came too late; 
and the poor penitent died after a few months of 
languor, blessing the name of her benevolent bishop, 
and hoping, in the goodness of God, for that pardon 
which had been refused her by the severity of man. 
He lived to a good old age, enjoying vigorous 
health, and great equability of mind. Nevertheless 
he had a singular presentiment of his approaching 
death, even at a time when he experienced no dim- 
inution of his' natural vigor. This was occasioned 
by the decease of an intimate friend. He dreamed 
that this friend having crossed a river, called to him 
from the opposite shore, and invited him to cross 
also : that at this invitation, he crossed the river, 
and having joined his friend, they emblraced each 
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Other. Struck with this dream, he called a sculptor 
of Montpellier, whom he had already employed in 
the construction of a chapel in his cathedral church, 
which he had chosen as the place of his sepulchre, 
and charged him to make a design for a tomb. The 
sculptor, some days after, having brought him two 
models, Flechier chose the most simple, and said to 
the sculptor, " Put your hand to the work immedi- 
ately ; time presses." In one month he died, forty 
days after his friend, and in the 78th year of his age. 
All mourned his death, and Fenelon hearing of it, 
said, " We have lost our master," — a more expres- 
sive testimony to his worth, than the most elaborate 
eulogy. 

Flechier was of the ordinary height, perhaps a 
little under it ; not particularly imposing, but quite 
agreeable in his appearance. His face was oval, 
with large expressive eyes, ample forehead, and 
curling locks. His manners were easy and agree- 
able, his conversation attractive and lively, his tem- 
per serene and self-possessed. He was sufficiently 
learned, and had great mastery of words and images. 
In a singular and amusing description of himself, 
written confidentially to a friend, he says : " He has 
written verse quite happily ; he has also succeeded 
in prose ; learned men are pleased with his Latin ; 
the court has praised his pofiteness ; the most refined 
ladies have found his letters ingenious and delicate. 
He has written with success ; he has spoken in pub- 
lic even with applause. His conversation is neither 
brilliant nor dull ; he can fall, or he can rise at pleas- 
ure ; he speaks little, but he thinks much. * ♦ * 
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As to his style and works, they are characterized by 
clearness, gracefulness, and elegance; nature ap- 
proaches art, and art approaches nature. One might 
think that he could neither think nor write other- 
wise ; but on reflection, sees that it is by no means 
easy either to think or to write so. There is a cer- 
tain consistency in the sense, an order in the words 
and things, a harmony between the thought and the 
expression ; in fine, a happy facility, which is the 
fruit of long study. Nothing can be taken away 
or added to it, without injuring the whole. In a 
word, your friend could do still better if he would 
accustom himself to labor, and did his memory, 
somewhat unfaithful, serve him as well as his intel- 
lect. But there is nothing perfect in this world, and 
every one has his weak points." In this easy and 
half-bantering style, he points out his faults and hii 
excellences ; and upon the whole, leaves upon our 
mind the impression, that while he was neither one 
of the greatest of men, nor the most devoted of 
Christians, he was yet distinguished by fine traits 
of character, and equally possessed of genius and 
virtue. As a preacher, he was much admired in 
his day, almost approaching, and in the estimation 
of some, even rivalling Bossuet, in his funeral ora- 
tions. But he must be confessed his inferior in the 
higher qualities of pulpit eloquence. He lacks the 
comprehensive grasp, the vehement energy,^ the 
spontaneous beauty, and the overwhelming gran- 
deur of that master in Israel. If he has neatness, 
clearness, copiousness, and dignity, in a higher de- 
gree, perhaps than even Bossuet, he falls below him 
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in naturalness and power. The one is a clear foun- 
tain, in the midst of some well-cultivated garden, 
rising in artificial jets, and sparkling in the sunlight. 
The other is a rushing river, or " a sounding sea." 
Flechier seldom, if ever, abandons himself to the in- 
spiration of the moment. Bossuet frequently yields 
to the mighty impulse. The one moves gradually 
over a fair and facile road ; the other bounds like a 
charger, over hill and vale, through woodland and 
meadow. " The orations of Bossuet," says M . Tho- 
mas, an able French critic, " are like those statues 
of brass which are cast at a single jet," — those 
of Flechier appear fabricated by continued effort. 
They are beautiful, and sometimes touching, but 
seldom take captive the soul, or leave it in won- 
der at the force of true genius. They are deficient, 
moreover, in clear and affecting statements of the 
way of life through Jesus Christ, and produce upon 
the mind much the same effect as the maxims of 
Seneca, or the moral disquisitions of Socrates and 
Cicero. If he had possessed a profounder piety, and 
a deeper unction, he would have been more like 
Fenelon or Vinet, than like Bossuet or Bourdaloue. 
He reminds us frequently of Tillotson, though some- 
what his superior in grasp of mind and power of 
language. He has passages equal in force and har- 
mony to those of Robert Hall, though by no means 
approaching that eloquent preacher in clearness and 
strength of logic, depth of thought, and splendor of 
style. Still, if he wants originality, he has always 
beauty and grace. If he does not rise far above his 
subject, he never falls below it. His style may be 
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somewhat too antithetic and ambitious, but it is 
harmonious and elegant. It is colored by a fine 
poetical vein, and often sparkles by the extreme ap- 
propriateness and felicity of the expression. If he 
does- not subdue and overwhelm the soul, he ever 
leaves it instructed and quickened. As a preacher, 
he takes rank, not with Bossuet or Chalmers, Jer- 
emy Taylor, or John Howe, but with those of an 
order somewhat inferior to theirs, yet still distin- 
guished for ability and eloquence. 

Flechier is known chiefly by his funeral orations. 
His best is that on the death of Marshal Turenne. 
It is superior to that by Mascaron, though preached 
five months after; and indeed, has supersede, one 
may say, that of Mascaron. It is equally superior 
to the rest of his own funeral orations, possessing 
greater movement and power. The grandeur of 
the subject seems to have raised the speaker above 
himself. Towards the close, especially, he glows 
with a natural and most affecting energy. He en- 
ters into the spirit of the occasion, and pours out 
his whole soul, in a stream of fervid eloquence. His 
audience listened to him with breathless attention 
and swelling emotions. When he came to the pas- 
sage, " I am troubled, Messieurs, — Turenne is dy- 
ing," etc., they could no longer restrain themselves, 
but burst forth in sobs and tears, as if they them- 
selves were present at the mournful spectacle, and 
were gazing upon the prostrate body of their favor- 
ite hero. 

3* 
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FUNERAL ORATION 

FOR HENRI DE LA TOUR-D'AUVERGNE, 

VISCOUNT TURENNE, MARSHAL GENERAL OF THE ARMY, ETC. 

[Pron4mneed at Paris^ in the Church of St. Eustaehe, Jan, 10th, 1676.] *" 

All the people of Israel greatly bewailed him. They wept many days, and 
said, Why is that great man dead, who saved the people of Israel !— 1 Ma.g. 
C.9. 

I CANNOT, Messieurs, at the outset, give you a higher idea of 
the mournful subject with which I am about to occupy your 
attention, than by citing the noble and expressive terms used 
by the Scriptures to praise the life and deplore the death of the 
sage and vahant Maccabeus — ^the man who spread the glory of 
his nation to the ends of the earth ; who covered his camp with 
a buckler, and forced that of the enemy with the sword ; who 
subdued the kings leagued against him, and rejoiced Jacob with 
those virtues and exploits, the memory of which shall endure 
forever. This man, who defended the cities of Judah, who sub- 
dued the pride of the children of Ammon, and returned loaded 
with the spoils of Samaria, after having burnt upon their own 
altars the gods of foreign nations ; this man, whom God had 
thrown around Israel like a wall of iron, against which all the 
forces of Asia had so frequently dashed themselves to pieces ; 
who defeated numerous armies, disconcerted the proudest and 
most accomplished generals of the King of Syria, came annu- 
ally like the least of the Israelites, to repair, with his own tri- 
umphant hands, the ruins of the sanctuary, and desired no other 
recompense for the services he had rendered his country, than 
the honor of having served it. This valiant man, while driving 
before him, with mvincible courage, the enemies whom he had 
reduced to a shameful flight, at last received a mortal wound, 
and remained buried, as it were, in his own triumph. At the 
first report of this disaster, all the cities of Judah were moved, 
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and floods of tears ran from the eyes of all the inhabitants. For 
a time they were confounded, dumb and motionless. At len^ 
breaking the long and mournful silence, in a voice interrupted 
by sobs, they gave utterance to the grief, the pity and fear 
which oppressed their hearts, and exclaimed : ^ Why is' that 
great man dead, who saved the people of Israel !" At this cry, 
Jerusalem redoubled its weeping; the arches of the temple 
trembled ; Jordan was troubled, and all its banks re-echoed the 
sound of those mournful-words : ^ Why is that great man dead, 
who saved the people of Israel !" 

Christians, whom a mournful ceremony has assembled in this 
place, do you not call to mind what you saw and felt five months 
ago ?* Do you not recognize yourselves in the afSiction which 
I have described, and in your minds substitute, for the hero 
spoken of in Scripture, him of whcxn I propose to speak? 
The virtues and fate of the one resemble those of the other, 
and to the latter nothing is wanting to-day but a eulogy wor- 
thy of him. Oh, if the Spirit divine. Spirit of power and truth, 
should enrich my discourse with those natural and vivid images 
which represent virtue, and, at the same time, persuade to its 
practice, with what lofty conceptions shall I fill your minds, and 
what noble impressions communicate to your hearts, by the re- 
cital of so many edifying and glorious actions. 

What subject was ever better fitted to receive all the orna- 
ments of a grave and solid eloquence, than the life and death 
of the high and mighty Prince Henry de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
Viscount Turenne, Marshal-general of the Camps and Armies 
of the King, and Colonel-general of the Light Cavalry ? Where 
shine, with such lustre, the glorious results of military virtue, 
the conduct of armies, sieges of castles, stormmg of cities, pas- 
sages of rivers, bold attacks, honorable retreats, well-oidered 
encampments, vigorous combats, battles gained, enemies van- 
quished, scattered by force and address, or worn out and con- 
sumed by a sage and lofty prudence ? Where can be found 
such numerous and striking examples, than in the actions of a 
man wise, modest, liberal, disinterested, devoted to the service 

* This oration was delivered five months after the death of Turenne. 
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of his king and country, great in adversity by bis fortitnde, in 
prosperity by his moderation, in difELculties by his prudence, in 
danger by his valor, in religion by his piety ? 

What can inspire sentiments more just and ajSecting than a 
death so sudden and surprising ; a death which suspended the 
coarse of our victories, and dissipated the fondest hopes of 
peace ? Powerful enemies of France, ye live, and the spirit of 
Christian charity forbids me to cherish a wish for your dei^th. 
Only may ye recognize the justice of our arms, accept the peace 
which, in spite of your losses, ye have so often refused, and in 
the abundance of your tears, extinguish the fires of a war which 
ye have unfortunately kindled. God forbid that I should extend 
my wishes further. Inscrutable are the judgments of God! 
You live ; and it is mine, in this pulpit, to mourn a sage and 
virtuous General, whose intentions were pure, and whose vir- 
tue seemed to merit a longer life, a more extended career. 

But let us suppress our complaints; it is time to commence 
his eulogy, and to show how that powerful man triumphed over 
the enemies of the state by his bravery, over the passions of his 
soul by his virtue, over the errors and vanities of the world by 
bis piety. If I interrupt the order of my discourse, pardon a 
little confusion in a subject which has caused us so much grief. 
I may sometimes confound the General of the army, with the 
sage and the Christian. I shall praise now his victories, and 
now the virtues which gained them. If I cannot rehearse all 
his actions, I shall discover them in their principles ; I shall 
adore the God of armies, invoke the God of peace, bless the God 
of mercy, and through the whole win your attention, not by the 
force of eloquence, but by the reality and greatness of the vir- 
tues about which I am engaged to speak. 

Do not suppose. Messieurs, that I shall follow the custom of 
orators, and praise M. de Turenne a6 ordinary men are praised. 
If his life had less of glory, I should dwell upon the grandeur 
and nobility of his House ; and if his portrait were less beauti- 
ful, would discover those of his ancestors. But the glory of his * 
actions effaces that of his birth, and the smallest praise that can 
be given him is, that he sprang from the ancient and illustrious 
house of Tour d'Auvergne, which has mingled Its blood with 
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that of kings and emperors, given mlers to Aquitaine, princes 
to all the courts of Europe, and queens even to that of France. 

Before his fourteenth year he began to carry arms. Sieges 
and battles were the exercises of iiis youth, and his first amuse- 
ments were victories. Under the discipline of his maternal 
uncle, the Prince of Orange, he learned the art of war, in the 
quality of a ample soldier, and neither pride nor indolence re-' 
strained him from one of his employments which required labor 
and obedience. He was seen in this last rank of military sei^ 
vice, neither refusing any labor, nor dreading any peril ; doing 
from a sense of honor what others did fiiom necessity, and dis- 
tinguished from them only by a greater attachment to fatigue, 
and a nobler application to all his duties. 

Then commenced a life whose career was yet to become so 
glorious, like those rivers which deepen and expand the further 
they extend from their source, and which carry wealth and 
prosperity to all the regions through which they flow. From 
that time, he lived only for the glory and welfare of his country. 
He performed all the services wliich could be expected from a 
mind firm and active, lodged in a robust and healthy frame. In 
his youth he had all the prudence of mature age. His days 
were full, to use the language of Scripture ; and as he did not 
lose his early years in luxury and pleasure, he was not com- 
pelled to spend his last in weakness and inactivity. 

What enemy of France has not felt the effects of his valor, 
and what part of our frontier has not served as the theatre of his 
glory 7 He crosses the Alps, and in the famous actions of 
Casal, of Turin, and of the rout of Quiers,.he signalizes him- 
self by his cottxage and prudence. Italy regards him as one of 
the principal instruments of those great and prodigious successes 
which posterity will scarcely credit. He passes firom the Alps 
to the Pyrennees, to aid in the conquest of two important places, 
which puts one of our finest provinces under protection from all 
the efibrts of Spain. He goes to collect, beyond the Rhine, the 
remains of a defeated army ; he takes cities, and assists in gain- 
ing battles. Thus by degrees, and by his own merit, he rises to 
supreme command, and shows, during the whole course of his 
life, what can be done for the defence of a kingdom by a Gen* 
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eral who is rendered worthy to ccHnmand by obeying, and who 
joins to courage and genius application and experience. 

Then it was that his mind and heart displayed all their ener- 
gies. Whether called to arrange matters, or bring them to an 
issue ; to pursue victory with ardor, or wait for it with patience ; 
whether to counteract the designs of the enemy by bravery, or 
dissipate the fears and jealousies of his allies by wisdom ; whe- 
ther to control himself amid the successes, or sustain himself 
amid the reverses, of war, his soul was always equal to the 
occasion. He had only to change virtues when fortune changed 
her face; elated without pride, depressed without meanness, 
almost equally admirable when, with judgment and boldness, he 
saved the remains of his troops beaten at Mariandel, as when 
he himself beat the Imperials and the Bavarians ; or when, with 
triumphant troops, he forced all Germany to ask peace from 
France.* 

[Here follows a rapid sketch of the military career of Mar- 
shal Turenne, particularly during the civil wars in France, 
which we omit, as possessing no peculiar interest. But all at 
once the orator checks himself, and intimates that descriptions 
of carnage and blood, are scarcely compatible with the sacred 
office, and that the language of a priest appointed to extol the 
Saviour of the world, ought not to be employed in speaking of 
an art, the object of which is to destroy the lives of men. Yet 
he justifies war, when waged with justice and moderation, for 
the defence of liberty and law. This brings him back co Mar- 
shal Turenne, whose integrity and benevolence were as mem- 
orable as his energy and valor, " who never unnecessarily ex- 
posed the lives of his soldiers, nor destroyed those of his ene- 
mies for the gratification of ambition and lust"] 

In a word, he was distinguished for a species of military mo- 
rality peculiar to himself. His only passion was an earnest 
desire for the glory of the king, the k)ve of peace, and zeal for 
the public good. He had no other enemies but those of pride, 
injustice, and usurpation. He was accustomed to combat with* 
out anger, to conquer without ambition, to triumph without van- 
ity, to follow, as the only rule of his actions, virtue and ' 
♦ The Peace. of Maiuter. 
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[Here ensues an elaborate description of the qualities of head 
and heart which distin^shed Marshal Turenne as a military 
hero. Flechier shows how he had not only conquered others, 
but himself, and brought the influence of piety and virtue to 
bear upon his success.] 

Let us follow this prince in his last campaigns, during which 
80 many difficult enterprises, so many glorious successes are to 
be regarded as proofs of his courage, and rewards of his piety. 
To commence his marches with prayer, to repress impiety and 
blasphemy, to protect sacred persons and property against the 
insolence and avarice of the soldiers, to invoke in every danger 
the God of armies, is the common care and duty of all generals. 
But he goes far beyond this. Even while conunanding the 
army, he regards hunself as a simple soldier of Jesus Christ. 
He sanctifies wars by the purity of his intentions, by the desire 
of a happy peace, and by the laws of Christian discipline. He 
looks upon his soldiers as his brethren, and believes himself 
under obligation to exercise Christian charity in a cruel profes- 
sion, wherein general humanity itself is lost. Animated by 
these loity motives, he surpasses himself, and proves that cour- 
age becomes firmer when sustained by the principles of re- 
ligion, that there is a pious magnanimity which wins success in 
spite of dangers and obstacles, and that a warrior is invincible 
when he combats with faith, and stretches forth pure hands to 
the God of armies, who protects him. 

As from God he derives all his glory, so to him he returns it 
all, and cherishes no other confidence than what is founded on 
the divine approbation. Here let us set before you one of those 
critical occasions,* when he attacks with a small number of 
troops the entire forces of Germany ! He marches three days, 
crosses three rivers, meets the enemy, and gives them battle. 
With numbers on one side, and valor on the other, fortune is 
long doubtful. At last courage fires the multitude ; the enemy 
is confused, and begins to yield. " Victory !" shouts a voice. 
At once the general checks all emotion which gives ardor to 
battle, and in a severe tone, says : ^ Silence ! Our &te is not 
in our own hands, and we ourselves will be vanquished, if God 
^* Battle of Entxetm. 
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does not succcar us !" With these words, he raises his hands 
to heaven, " whence cometh help," and continuing to give his 
orders, he waits with submission, between hope and fear, for 
the execution of Heaven's will. 

How difficult it is to be at once victorious and humble ! Mil- 
itary success leaves in the mind I know not what exquisite pleas- 
ure, which fills and absorbs it. In such circumstances one atp 
tributes to himself a superiority of force and capacity. He 
crowns himself with his own hands ; he decrees to himself a 
secret triumph ; he regards as his own the laurels which he 
gathers with infinite toil, and frequently moistens with his blood ; 
and even when he renders to (xod solemn thanks, and hangs in 
his temples the torn and blood-stained trophies which he has 
taken from the enemy, is not vanity liable to stifle a portion of 
his gratitude, and mingle with the vows which he pays to God, 
applauses which he thinks due to ^mself ; at least does he not 
retain some grains of the incense which he bums upon his 
altars? 

It was on such occasions that Marshal Turenne, renouncing 
all pretensions, returned all the glory to Him to whom it legitp 
imately belongs. If he marches, he acknowledges that it is 
God who protects and guides him ; if he defends fortresses, he 
knows that he defends them in vain, if God does not guard 
them ; if he forms an intrenchment, he feels that it is Crod who 
forms a rampart around him to defend him from every attack ; 
if he fights, he knows whence to draw all his force ; and if he 
triumphs, he thinks that he sees an invisible hand crowning him 
from heaven. Referring thus all the favors he receives to their 
origin, lie thence derives new blessings. No longer does he 
fear the enemies by whom he is surrounded ; without being sur- 
prised at th^r numbers or strength, he exclaims with the prophet : 
*' Some trust in their horses and chariots, but we will trust in 
the Almighty." In this steadfast and just confidence he re^ 
doubles his ardor, forms great designs, executes great things, 
and begins a campaign, which appears as if it must prove fatal 
to the empire. 

He passes the Rhine, and eludes the vigilance of an accom- 
plished and prudent general. He observes the movements of 
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the enemy. He raises the courage of the allies ; controls the 
suspicions and vacillating faith of neighboring powers. He 
takes away from the one the will, from the other the means of 
injuring him ; and profiting by all those important conjunctures 
which prepare the way for great and glorious events, he leaves 
to fortune nothing which human skill and counsel can take from 
him. Already has 'a panic seized the enemy. Already has that 
eagle taken its flight to the mountains, whose bold approach 
alarmed our provinces. Those brazen mouths, invented by the 
bottomless pit for the destruction of men, thunder on all sides, 
to favor and precipitate the retreat; and France in suspense 
awaits the success of an enterprise which, according to all the 
rales of war, must be infallible. 

Alas ! we knew all that we might hope, but we knew not all 
that we might fear. Divine Providence concealed from us a car 
lamity greater than the loss of a battle. It was to cost a life 
which each of us would have been willing to redeem with his 
own : and all that we could gain was of less value than what 
we were to lose. O God ! terrible but just in thy counsels to- 
wards the children of men,* thou disposest of victors and victo- 
ries ! To fulfil thy pleasure, and cause us to fear thy judgments, 
thy power casts down those whom it has lifted up. Thou sac- 
lificest to thy sovereign majesty the noblest victims, and strikest 
at thy pleasure, those illustrious heads which thou hast so often 
crowned! 

Do not suppose. Messieurs, that I am going to open here a 
tragic scene ; to represent that great man stretched upon his 
own trophies ; to uncover that body, blood-stained and g^iastly, 
over which still lingers the smoke of the thunder which struck 
it ; to cause his blood, like that of Abel's, to cry from the ground, 
or expose to your eyes the mournful images of your country and 
religion in tears ! In slight losses we may thus surprise the 
pity of our auditors, and by studied eflforts draw from their 
eyes a few forced and useless tears. But we describe, without 
art, a death which we mourn without deceit. Eveiy one finds 
in himself the source of his grief, and re-opens his own wound ; 
* PBalmlxv. 5. 
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and it is not necessary to excite the imagination in order to af- 
fect the heart. 

Here I am almost forced to interrupt my discourse. I am 
troubled, Messieurs! Turenne dies! All is confusion, — ^foiv 
tune vacillates, — ^victory leaves ms, — ^peace takes its flight, — 
the good intentions of the allies relax, — ^the courage of the 
troops fails with grief, anon bums with vengeance^ — ^the whde 
army remains motionless. The wounded think of the loss which 
they have suffered, and 'not of the wounds which they have 
received. Dying fathers see their sons weeping over their dead 
general. The army, in mourning, is engaged in rendering him 
funeral honors, and fame, which delights to spread through the 
world extraordinary events, goes to make known through Eu- 
rope the glorious history of the Prince's life, and the mournful 
regrets occasioned by his death.* 

What sighs, what lamentations and praises, then re-echo 
through the cities and the country. Oi^, looking upon his 
growing crops, blesses the memory of him to whom he owes the 
hope of Ms harvest. Another, who enjoys in repose the heri- 
tage which he received from his Others, prays that eternal peace 
may be his, who saved him from the horrors and cruelties of 
war. Here they offer the adorable sacrifice for him who sacri- 
ficed his life for the public good. There others prepare for him 
a funeral service, where they expected to prepare a triumph. 
Each selects for praise that point in his glorious life which 
appears the most illustrious. All unite in his eulogy. With 
mingled sobs and tears, they admire the past, regret the present, 
and tremble for the future. Thus the whole empire mourns the 

* Turenne died July 27, 1675. He was surveying, from an eminence, 
the disposition of the hostile army, when he was struck with a cannon 
ball, which also cat off the arm of an officer who was near him. Tlie 
son of that officer ran to his father's aid, and shed over him a flood of 
tears. " It is not for me, my son, that you ought to weep," said the 
wounded officer, '* but for that great man whom France has lost." 
He was honored with a magnificent funeral service, and buried in the 
royal tomb at St. Denis. Mascaron, Bishop of Tulle, pronounced his 
Mineral oration. That by Flechier was delivered five mpnths after- 
wards, on the occasion of a grand religious ceremony. 
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death of its defender. The loss of a single man is felt to be a 
public calamity. 

Wherefore, my God, if I may presume to pour out my heart 
in thy presence, and speak to thee, who am but dust and ashes, 
wherefore did we lose him in our most pressing necessity, in the 
midst of his greatest achievements, at the highest point of his 
valor, and in the maturity of his wisdom 7 Was it that, after 
so many actions worthy of immortality, he had nothing further 
of a mortal nature to perform ? Had the time arrived when he 
was to enjoy the reward of so many virtues, and receive &om 
thee the crown of righteousness which thou reservest for such 
as have finished a glorious career? Perhaps we placed too 
much confidence in him, for thou forbiddest us in the sacred 
Scriptures to trust in an arm of flesh, or put confidence in the 
children of men. Perhaps it was a punishment of our pride, 
ambition, and injustice. As the gross vapors ascend from the 
depths of the valleys, and form themselves into thunder which 
falls upon the mountains, so rise from the hearts of the people 
those iniquities, the punishment of which falls upon the hesids 
of such as govern and defend them. I presume not, O Lord, to 
sound the depths of thy judgments, nor to discover the secret 
and inscrutable causes from which thy justice or thy mercy acts. 
It is my duty and desire only to adore ! But thou art just, and 
thon hast afflicted us. And in an age so corrupt as ours, we 
need not seek elsewhere the causes of our calamities, than in 
the disorder of our manners. 

Let us then, Messieurs, derive from our sorrows motives for 
penitence, and seek only in the piety of that great man, true and 
substantial consolation. Citizens, strangers, enemies, nations, 
Jungs and emperors, mourn end revere him. Yet what can all 
this contribute to his real happiness 7 His king even, and such 
a king ! honors him with his regrets and tears-^i noble and 
precious mark of affection and esteem for a subject, but useless 
to a Christian. He shall live, I acknowledge, in the minds and 
memories of men, but the Scripture teaches us that the thoughts 
of man, and man himself, are but vanity. A magnificent tomb 
may inclose his sad remains ; but he shall rise again from that 
snperii) monument, not to be praised for his heroic exploits, but 
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to be judged, accordiiig to his work, whether good or bad. His 
ashes shall mingle with those of the numerous kings who gov- 
erned the kingdom which he so generously defended ; but, after 
all, what remains under those precious marbles, either to him 
or to them, of human applause, the pomp of courts, or the 
splendor of fortune, but an eternal silence, a frightful solitude, 
and a terrible expectation of the judgment of Grod ? Let the 
world, then, honor as it will the glory of man, God only is the 
recompense of faithful Christians. 

O death, too sudden ! nevertheless, through the mercy of Grod, 
long anticipitated, of how many edifying words, and holy exam- 
ples hast thou deprived us ? We might have seen him, sublime 
spectacle ! a Christian, dying humbly in the midst of triumphs 
and victories. With what profound sincerity would he have 
mourned his past errors, abasing himself before the majesty of 
God, and imploring the succor of his arm, not against visible 
enemies, but against the enemies of his salvation ! His living 
fieiith and fervent charity, doubtless, would have deeply affected 
our hearts ; and he might have remained to us a model of con- 
fidence without presumption, of fear without feebleness, of peni- 
tence without artifice, of constancy without affectation, and of a 
death, precious in the sight both of Grod and of man. 

Are not these conjectures just ? They were involved in his 
character. They were his cherished designs. He had resolved 
to live in a manner so holy, that it is presumed he would have 
died in the same way. Ready to cast all his crowns at the 
feet of Jesus Christ, like the conquerors in the Apocalypse, 
ready to gather together all his honors, and dispossess himself 
of them, by a voluntary renunciation, he no longer belonged to 
the world, though Providence retailed him in it In the tumult « 
of armies, he solaced himself with the sweet and secret aspira- 
tions of solitude. With one hand he smote the Amalekites, 
and with the other, stretched out to heaven, he drew down the 
blessing of God. This Joshua, in battle, already performed 
the functions of Moses upon the Mount, and under the arms of 
a warrior bore the heart and will of a penitent. 

O God ! who piercest the profoundest depths of our con- 
science, and seest the most secret intentions of our hearts, even 
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before they are formed, receive into the hosom of thy glory that 
soul, ever occupied with thoughts of thine etemi^ ! Honor 
those desires which thou thyself didst inspire. Time failed himi 
but not the courage to fulfil them. If thou requirest works with 
desires, behold the charities which he made or destined for the 
comfort and salvation of his brethren ; behold the souls which, 
with thine aid, he brought back from error; behold the blood 
of thy people which he so frequently spared ; behold his own 
blood which he so generously shed on our behalf; and yet 
more than all, behold the blood shed for him by Jesus Christ. 

Ministers ef God, complete the holy sacrifice ! Christians, re- 
double your vows and prayers, that God, as a recompense of his 
toils, may admit his spirit to the home of everlasting repose, and 
give him an infinite peace in heaven, who three times procured 
for us a peace on earth, evanescent it is true, yet ever delight- 
ful, ever desirable. 

As reference has been made to Mascaroo, Biahop of Tnlle, it may 
be proper to say, that he was bom at MarseiUes, in 1634. His fiither is 
spoken of by French writers, as " le plus fameux avocat du parliament 
d' Aix/' whose rare talent of eloquence was inherited by his son. He 
was educated in the Congregation of the Oratoire, where be distin- 
gaished himself by his scholarship and talent At the age of twenty- 
five he taught rhetoric at Mans, and afterwards preached, with great 
success, in the church of St. Peter at Saumor. The Bishop of Mans, 
nominated him Theological Instructor. Subsequently he went to Paris, 
and in 1666 preached a funeral sermon for the Queen Mother. After 
preaching four or six years at court, he was nominated Bishop of TuUe, 
and in 1675 was called to pronounce Manhal Turenne's funeral oration. 
In 1694 he delivered the Lent sermons at court, and died Dec. 16, 1703. 
His funeral orations were published in 12mo, A.D., 1704. They are 
highly finished, but are not equal to those of Bossuet and Flechier. See 
Memoiies De Trevoux, p. 95, etc. Dictionnaire Historique et Critique ; 
rvLt Pierre Bayle, Article Mascaron. 
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Five ' years later than Bossuet, and in the same 
year with Flechier, August 20th, 1632, was born 
Louis Bourdaloue, if not the greatest, certainly the 
most instructive and practical of all the early French 
preachers. His family was one of the most distin- 
guished in the city of Bourges, and furnished every 
facility to the youthful student for the acquisition of 
knowledge. At the age of fifteen, he entered the 
community of the Jesuits ; but singular to say, never 
possessed the disposition which is supposed to char- 
acterize that crafty and powerful body. His dis- 
courses are entirely free from every thing like Jes- 
uitism. Their spirit and tone is pure ancf lofty, 
their tendency pious and practical. " The best ser- 
mons I ever read," says Bishop Warburton, refer- 
ring to those of Bourdaloue, " were preached by one 
of the members of the worst church in Christendom 
— ^the Romish ; and of the worst sect in that worst 
church — the Jesuits." 

From the time of his entrance upon his noviciate, 
he spent eighteen years in the usual course of study, 
and in teaching philosophy and theology. He was 
distinguished equally for his capacity and industry, 
and speedily established a high reputation for purity 
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of character and superiority of talent. He success- 
ively filled, by the appointment of his superiors, the 
chairs of Polite Letters, Rhetoric, Philosophy, and 
Moral Theology. 

Under certain circumstances, as in the case of 
Pascal and Chalmers, his natural tendencies would 
have l^d him to the cultivation of science ; but he 
was persuaded by the superiors of his society to 
give himself wholly to preaching. Some of his ser- 
mons, delivered in the course of his theological 
instructions, had attracted much admiration; and 
they rightfully judged that this was the sphere of his 
greatest usefulness in the church. 

In 1669, he entered the pulpit, and immediately 
produced a decided impression by his bold and orig- 
inal style of eloquence. So diSerent were his ser- 
mons from the low and puerile harangues then in 
vogue among the French clergy, that he was heard 
with a sort of delighted surprise. Instead of doling 
out monkish legends, or defending the gross super- 
stitions of the age, he attacked, with a strong and 
manly eloquence, the vices and errors of the times, 
and exhibited, in bright relief, the noble virtues of 
Christianity. In this respect, he has been repre- 
sented, by the best informed French critics, as the 
reformer of the pulpit, and the founder of genuine 
sacred eloquence in France. The prevalent im- 
pression amongst us, that this is due rather to the 
genius of Bossuet, Mascaron and Flechier, is by no 
means correct ; for while these distinguished orators 
doubtless aided in the production of this result, they 
never devoted themselves to preaching as a profes* 
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sion. They were bishops* of the Catholic Church, 
and in the latter part of their life, rarely preached 
in Paris and other prominent places, and then only 
on great and special occasions. Bourdaloue, on the 
other ha&d, made preaching the business of his life, 
and was early called to Paris, where, for a succes- 
sion of years, he exercised his ministry as a preacher 
and confessor. 

His appearance, though not striking, was dignified 
and prepossessing. With serious aspect and down- 
cast eyes, as is the manner of the Jesuits, he stood 
up, in all modesty and simplicity, to declare the 
truth to his hearers. His voice was full and sono- 
rous, and yet remarkably flexible and musical ; his 
pronunciation impre«sive and animated ; his action 
appropriate and impassioned. From his first ap- 
pearance in the capital, every sermon increased his 
reputation. It was something new and strange in 
the eld churches of Paris,»to hear the truth of Hea- 
ven applied, with a fresh and fervid eloquence, to 
the hearts and consciences of all alike. Imaginative 
and impassioned, he yet addressed himself mainly to 
the reason and conscience of his hearers ; and thus 
ever succeeded in taking captive the understanding 
before he stormed the citadel of the heart. Despis- 
ing all oratorical tricks and declamatory appeals to 
passion and prejudice, he went solemnly and delib- 
erately into the heart of the matter, and reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 
Hence, by one class of men, he has been accused of 
drjoiess ; and in France his sermons, perhaps, have 
never been as extensively read, though quite as 
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much admired, as those of Bossuet or Massillon. 
But this very feature of their character has recom- 
mended them to persons of a different temperament, 
who have regarded them as masterpieces of earnest 
and effective reasoning applied to the heart and the 
conscience. In this respect they possess a solemnity 
and pathos of the most affecting kind. They touch 
the feelings, not so much by appealing to them di- 
rectly, as by bringing them under the control of rea- 
son and revelation. Like the sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards, they take the heart, so to speak, by storm, 
affecting us even to tears, not so much by their nat- 
ural pathos, as by their awful solemnity and burning 
fervor. In this view, they are more akin to the 
style of preaching prevalent in Scotland or New 
England, than in France or Germany. Of course, 
they embody some of the superstitions of the times, 
and are not free from the errors of the Papal Church; 
but they are generally scriptural, and always honest, 
earnest and practical. Bourdaloue had a mind of- 
uncommon vigor and grasp ; but he never permitted 
it to range beyond the pale of the Church. His 
piety was sincere and profound, but credulous and 
timid. He never enjoyed the true freedom of the 
Gospel, and hence, to his dying day, never ceased 
to depend upon sacraments and ceremonies. He 
belie^sied in the mass, and addressed his prayers to 
the Virgin Mother, as an intercessor before the 
throne. ' Yet he seems ever superior to his creed. 
His heart is evidently given to God ; Jesus Christ 
is his only Saviour ; and holy love is the great end 
of his life. Humble and contrite, he hungered and 
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thirsted after righteousness ; and, as he himself in- 
forms uSy was often filled with ineffable consolation, 
if not with ecstatic joy. 

It may be deemed singular that in a licentious 
and ungodly age, and particularly in the court of the 
'* grand monarque," Louis Fourteenth, a preacher of 
this stamp was heard with interest and delight. But 
such was the case ; and we can account for it only 
on the ground of the obvious sincerity and simplicity 
of his character, the dignity and frankness of his 
manner, combined with the boldness and fervor of 

' his style, qualities which possess a charm even for 
the worldly and gay. He was invited a considera- 
ble number of times to preach before the court, and 
his sermons on those occasions are models of fidel- 
ity. They embody, it is tru§, one grand and fatal 
error, peculiar to the sermons of nearly all Catholic 
preachers, that of recognizing the Christianity of all 

. formally connected with the church, and of com- 
plimenting such ifien as Louis Fourteenth, on the 
purity of their Christian character, not because they 
are holy or virtuous, but because they are credulous 
and devout. But with this single abatement, the 
discourses of Bourdaloue are distinguished for their 
uncompromising opposition to every form of vice. 
Not only are they free from all adulation, conces- 
sion or apology, but they comprehend the strongest 
statements of Christian truth, the most earnest in- 
vectives against the corruptions of the times, and 
the most pungent exhortations to the practice of 
godliness and virtue. He did not seek the applause 
of the great ; yet he won it, and hung it as a gar- 
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land npon the cross of Christ. '' The dignity of his 
delivery, and the fire of his language, made him dis- 
tinguished amidst the victories of Turenne and the 
feasts of Versailles, among the master-spirits of the 
arts and of literature, in the time of Comeille and 
Racine." Practising no dishonest arts to conciliate 
his hearers, he addressed to men of all conditions 
the language of faithful reproof and solemn exhorta- 
tion ; condemned the idle pageantry of rank and 
power, insisted that moral worth alone entitles to 
distinction in the kingdom of heaven, and that with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord. Inferior to 
Fenelon, Pascal, and Du Quesnel, in the depth and 
purity of his religious experience, he equalled them 
m the fidelity of his appeals to the conscience and 
the heart. More superstitious than Arnauld, and 
less familiar with the. doctrine of justification by 
faith, he ought yet to be associated vfith that cham- 
pion of the truth in the purity of hia character, and 
the integrity of his conduct as a man of God. For 
proof of this, we might refer to his discourses on 
« True and False Religion," ** The Afilictions of the 
Righteous, and the Prosperity of the Wicked," on 
'* Prayer," "Charity," and "The Forgiveness of 
Injuries," on "The Recompense of the Saints," 
and '' The Last Judgment," some of which were 
preached before Louis Fourteenth and his court. 

On the subject of indulgences he has the false 
views of the Catholic Church, but ever insists upon 
true penitence as an absolute prerequisite to their 
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to discharge his ministry, mostly in the city of Paris, 
admired by all classes of society, and especially by 
the poor, to whose interests he devoted much of his 
time and energies. Hundreds flocked to him, as 
their confessor, while the sick and dying rejoiced in 
his kind attentions and devout consolations. If so- 
ciety was not reformed, it was owing, not to his 
want of fidelity and affection, but to the false and 
narrow systems of civil and ecclesiastical despotism 
to which it was subjected. During the reign of 
Louis Fourteenth, the Papal religion in France ap- 
peared in its glory; and yet never was it more 
powerless to check the tide of prevalent and in- 
creasing corruption. 

The manners of Bourdaloue were very attractive. 
Hence his society was sought as much by the intel- 
ligent and refined, as by the poor and ignorant. The 
simplicity and frankness of his disposition, as well as 
the force and vivacity of his language, gave a pe- 
culiar charm to his conversation. He won many 
friends, over whose welfare he watched with untir- 
ing solicitude. 

Although he had preached in Paris more or less 
for thirty-four years, his popularity was still un- 
abated ; but finding his health giving way, he was 
desirous of withdrawing from his public labors, and 
spending his last days in retirement and meditation. 
His repeated and urgent requests to this effect, how- 
ever, were ineffectual. The superiors of his society 
considered it unjustifiable to deprive the public of 
abilities which were so usefully employed. Sub- 
mitting to their decision, he continued his labors, 
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with renewed zeal and diligence; but his health 
sensibly declined. While his energies of mind re- 
mained unimpaired, he became, from day to day, 
more and more oppressed with bodily infirmity. 
He had suffered, durijig several weeks, from a se- 
vere cold, which terminated in a malignant fever. 
On Sunday, 10th of May, after he had performed 
the service of the day, his illness increased, and he 
felt that his last end was approaching. He re- 
quested his physician to inform him distinctly as to 
the nature and probable termination of his disease. 
The answer confirming his own presentiment, he 
exclaimed, "'Tis enough! I comprehend you. I 
must now practise what I have so often recom- 
mended to others/' Death had no terrors for him; 
he acquiesced in the will of Heaven, and calmly 
awaited the result. 

On the succeeding day he arranged his papers, 
and, with perfect composiu-e, laid himself down to 
die. Recruiting somewhat in the afternoon, his 
friends began to cherish some hope of his recovery; 
but in a few hours the fever returned with such vio- 
lence that he became delirious, in which state he 
expired early next morning. May 13, 1704, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 

With some errors of view and imperfections of 
character, Bourdaloue was a true preacher, and an 
honest, earnest man. With less of grandeur than 
Bossuet, he has more of simplicity and unction. In- 
ferior to Massillon in vividness of fancy, he is greatly 
his superior in strength of logic and pungency of 
expression. With sope qualities akin to those of 
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Saurin, he occasionally reminds us, by his depth 
and earnestness, of Vinet, or of our own immortal 
ChaJmers. Without the neatness and flowery ele- 
gance of Flechier, who may be fitly styled the Til- 
lotson of the Catholic pulpit, he excels him in the 
solidity of his matter and the fervor of his style. 
His character was less superficial and worldly than 
that of the great body of contemporary French ec- 
clesiastics, bishops, monks and abbes, and his ser- 
mons therefore are more highly characterized by 
dignity and simplicity of aim, purity and fervor of 
tone. They are better fitted to instruct the igno- 
rant, and reclaim the vicious ; in other words, to se- 
cure the great end of all preaching, the glory of 
God and the regeneration of man. 



THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

PREACHED BEFOEE LOUIS XIV. 

" And ttien diall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud irlth. power and 
great glory."— Luke xxi. 27. 

It is a judicious reflection of St. Gregory Nazianzen, that 
the attribute of majesty is never ascribed in the Grospel to 
Jesus Christ, except with reference to the general judgment, at 
which he is to preside ; and it is remarkable, says St. Jerome, 
that our Saviour, who, on so many accounts, had a claim to the 
title of king, nevertheless, asserted that claim on two occasions 
only : first, before Pilate, at the time of his passion, when, as he 
declared to his disciples, the judgment of the world commenced ; 
" Now is the judgment of this world:" secondly, in the descrip- 
tion he has given us of the last judgment, in St Matthew, whm 
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he speaks of himself under no other title than that of king ; 
because he will then exercise, in its fullest extent, that juris* 
diction which his Father has given him over all mankind ; 
" Then shall the king say unto them on his ri^t hand." 

Thus it is peculiarly to monarchs that the work of judgmeat 
is assigned ; and never does the majesty of a king appear mort 
august, than when he sits upon his tribunal administering jus- 
tice. Still more venerable is the sovereign who, to the splendor 
of a crown, adds the radiance of superior wisdom — ^the sove- 
reign who is able to discern the character of his subjects, and to 
weigh their merits in a just balance-— who to vice app(»tiotift 
punislmient, and to virtue reward — ^who is not only the avenger 
of open injustice and violence, but the refonner of the admini*- 
tmtion of justice itself; the corrector of prevalent abuses, and 
the re-establisher of order — ^who, admitting all to his presence, 
l^nds an attentive ear to the petidc^ of the poor, and the com- 
plaints of private individuals, and thereby holds judges and mag^ 
istrates to the performance of their duty — the sovereign, in fact, 
who, finding himself above all, has nothing more at heart than 
to be equitable towards all. In what on earth can man so faith- 
fully represent to us the judgment of God ; what can be a more 
palpable image of his justice ? 

But if it be the work of kings to judge their people, not leas 
does it belong to Grod to judge kings. It is the distinguishing 
mark of his supreme authority, that he alone is judge of all the 
sovereigns of the world. In various parts of Scripture, he has 
expressly shown, that if his judgment is dreadful to all con- 
• ditions of men, it is more particularly so to the great : ** He is 
terrible to the kings of the earth." 

It is of this judgment. Sire, to which kings and people are 
alike amenable, that I wish now to speak. St. Paul, in di»* 
coursuig upon this subject, in the presence even of infidels and 
heathens, spoke with such energy, that they were moved, agi- 
tated, and alarmed. '' As he reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled." I have neither 
the zeal nor eloquence of St. Paul ; but as I have the advan- 
tage of preaching before a Christian king — a king, docile to the 
truths (tf religion, and disposed to pn^t by them — unworthy as 
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I am, I may cheriah the hope that my ministry will be attended 
with still greater success. For this, let us implore the illumina« 
tion of the Holy Spirit * 

Among all the expressions employed by the fathers of the 
church to give us an idea of the justice of God, none appears to 
me more beautiful, more solid, more replete with sound sense, 
than that of Tertullian, namely, that God is merciful, from his 
own character— severe only from our own. As my subject is 
almost inexhaustible, I shall confine myself to this thought, as 
it will suffice to show you the adorable but fearful nature of 
the judgment of Grod. I wish to prove to you that the ground 
of this judgment is in ourselves ; that if God is severe in his 
decisions, tibat severity proceeds from our own conduct ; in a 
word, that when he brings us to judgment, he will judge us by 
ourselves. 

To establish my proposition, and observe some order, I re- 
mark, that there are in us two things which have a necessary 
relation to the judgment of God ; the one is our feith, the other 
is our reason. As Christians, we have faith ; as men, we have 
reason. Faith is a supernatural light, which we have received 
since our birth, from God ; reason is a natural light, which we 
all bring with us, at our birth, into the world. It is by these 
two great rules we are to direct the whole of our life ; by these 
two kinds of light and knowledge, we shall be judged. As 
Christians, God will judge us by our faith ; as men, he will 
judge us by our reason. If, therefore, in Us judgment, he is led 
to severity, it will arise solely from these two principles. Un- 
derstand, if you please, my plan, and the design of my discourse. 
The severity of the Divine judgment, founded on the faith of 
the Christian : this is my first division. The severity of God's 
judgment, founded on the reason of man, criminal or licentious ; 
this is my second division. Two points of religion and morals, 
which all the eloquence of the preachers of the Gospel cannot 
exhaust. Measure not the importance of the subject by what I 
shall say ; but from what I shall say. learn what you ought to 
fear. Such is the subject which demands your attenticm. 

* Here, ae is customary among^ Catholic preachers, follows an Am 
Maria, which in this as in other instances of a similar kind, we haTS 
taken the liberty of omitting. 
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' First Part. — ^Tertollian, on one occasion, admiring the zeal 
manifested^ by the heathen in their false worship, and comparing 
it with the indifference and coldness of Christians in the service 
and worship of the true God, makes an exceedingly just re- 
mark, and one, the propriety of which we shall but too keenly 
feel at the judgment of the last day. Observe, said that great 
man, the character of Satan.* There is no attribute of divinity 
which he does not affect. The world render to him the same 
honors which they render to God. He has his sacrifices like 
those of God ; so also he has his martjrrs. His laws are re- 
ceived and observed more exactly than those of God ; and thus 
he has m his possession materials to confound us before God, 
when he will confront us with the conduct of those wretches, 
who, blinded by the errors of the world, have submitted them- 
selves to him, and obeyed him as the god of this world. It is 
thus, my dear hearers; and the thought has in it something 
alarming, that the faith of the heathen may enter into the judg- 
ment which God will make in reference to Christian professors, 
and that we shall find ourselves condemned by infidelity itself. 

But if this- is so — if the faith of the heathen, superstitious as 
it is, may be so appalling to us, before the tribunal of Divine 
justice, judge what we ought to fear from our own professed 
fBUth ; for it is with reference to this that the judgment of God 
will begin. The religion of pagan idolaters will serve, at most, 
as an aggravation of our condemnation; but our own re- 
ligion — ^that, I mean, which we profess — ^will be its principal 
cause. And what will astonish you, perhaps, God will judge 
us by our religion, whether we have retained or abandoned it — 
whether we have sincerely believed its truths, or ceased to be- 
lieve them ; a point of the greatest importance, and one to 
which we invite your earnest attention. This assertion, you 
may think, involves a contradiction ; for, if we cease to believe 
the truths of Christianity, how can it be called our faith ? And 
if it is not our faith, how can we be judged by it ? It devolves 
upon me to reply to this objection, and to show that, so far 
fK>m weakening, it rather strengthens, my assertion. 

Let us first make the supposition most favorable to your 
* Rather perhars " The Demon'' of Pagan worship. 
4* 
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piety and to my ministry. We all piofess to be Chmtians; and 
since we make that profession, let ns suppose that we Deafly 
possess in our hearts the faith of which we give exterior testi* 
mony. Granting this, I maintain that the Ahnighty will judge 
us by our faith. Have we a right to refuse that conditicm ? 
But how will God proceed in the case? That is the most 
important point to be considered. In an abstract way 7 No ! 
Our faith itself will accuse us. It will be used as an im- 
partial witness in our trial. This it is which will seal oust 
condemnation. 

Yes, my brethren, our faith will accuse us before God. The 
declaration of Jesus upon this subject is express. "Do not 
think," said he to the Jews, " that I will accuse you to the 
Father : there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom 
ye trust." By Moses, he meant not the person of Moses, but 
his law, or the writings which he had left— in a word, the re- 
ligion which the Jews professed, and which had been taught 
them by Moses. As if our Saviour had said. This law, tiiis 
religion, these Scriptures will rise up a^inst you at the day of 
judgment. These words, brethren, are applicable to us in a 
higher sense when applied to us; for besides the Books of 
Moses, whdch we possess in common with the Jews, we have a 
Gospel peculiar to ourselves ; and if we pay suitable attention 
to that Gospel, we shall find that it is a perpetual accusatioD 
of our conduct in several particulars of which neither Moses 
nor the prophets have spoken. We must, therefore, expect to 
meet with accusations more terrible and overwhelming than 
those brought against the Jews. Why ? Because our religion, 
containing, in addition to all the Jewish doctrines, all the truths 
of the Gospel, is far more ample and clear, more holy and per- 
fect, than that of the Jews, and consequently will expose us to 
many reproaches from which they are exempt. 

St. Paul, in that admirable passage in the Epistle to tiie 
Romans, speaking of the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men, represents it under the idea of a conflict in the human 
mind : " their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else defend- 
ing one another." Those conflicting thoughts* will, at the 
last judgment, divide the mind of the dejected sinner between 
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Ids ccmaciesee and his faith. His faith will say, Thus hast 
thoa believed ; his conscience, Thus hast thou acted ; sad the 
opposition of these two thoughts will form agamst him an unan- 
swerable accusation. His faith will protest against his guilty 
C(xiscience, and his guilty conscience will try to defend itself 
against his faith, till at length the law, triumphing over the vain 
efforts of conscience, will overwhelm him with c(mfusion and 
alarm : ** the thou^ts accusing or else defemfing one another," 
as St Chrysostom interprets the words of the Apostle. 

Hence, Christians, I repeat, that the first vntness which will 
appear against us at the day of judgment, is our fctiih; and to 
make the idea more impressive, mark, as St. Augustine re- 
marks, the difference in this case between saints and sinners; 
for faith, says that incomparable teacher, will render to the 
just testimony for testimony, but to the unjust, testimony against 
testimony ; for it is certain, as he suggests, that the righteous 
will receive before God an honorable testimony to their faith, 
which will be the reward for the testimony they have borne to 
their &ith before men. As they have glorified their faith be- 
fore men, by a holy life, so their faith will glorify them before 
€rod, by the justification of their persons and their works. On 
the Odber hand, the wicked having falsified their faith by a sen- 
sual and corrupt life, their &ith will put them to shame, by 
reminding them of their conduct, and placing it in its true light ; 
for while the Almighty is overwhelming them by his accuaa- 
ticms, their faith likewise, as an incorruptible witness, will say, 
It is true thou hast believed in the existence of God, but thou 
hast never sincerely sought after him, nor endeavored to please 
him; as a Christian, thou hast professedly renounced the 
world, but hast never ceased to be its slave. Th^u hast de- 
tested the idols of the heathenr— idols of wood and stone— never- 
theless thou hast made, even in thy Christianity, idols of the 
flesh. 

But is this all that sinners have to apprehend from their 
&ith? No! my brethren; for after having borne testimony 
against them, their faith itself will pronounce their sentence (k 
GondflmnatioB, and that, too, in the very words of the Gospel ! 
In &ct, what find we more frequently in the New Testament, 
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than those anathemas pronounced by Jesus Christ upon false 
Christians? and what are such anathemas but premonitiQiis 
of the reprobation of sinners ? When we read, in the dis- 
course of Jesus, " Woe unto the world because of offences !" 
" Woe unto you hypocrites !" " Woe unto you that are rich, for 
ye have received your consolation !" Woe unto you sensual 
and voluptuous, who on earth pant only for pleasure; woe 
unto you proud, rich men, insensible to the miseries of the poor ; 
woe unto you hypocrites, that is, politicians of the age, who 
have only a vain show and a hollow profession of probity ; woe 
unto you who, by your scandalous conduct and pernicious ex- 
ample, have ruined the souls of your brethren ! When Jesus 
Christ speaks to us in this way, do we not receive his words 
as the oracles of our religion ? Well, those oracles will be 
changed into decrees — ^immutable decrees — at the last judg- 
ment. The Son of God will only bring them together, or, as 
it were, condense them, and then make their application. '' Woe 
unto you that are rich," will be as effectual in the'condenma- 
tion of the avaricious man, as the appalling sentence, " Depart' 
from me, ye cursed." Thus the judgment of those who profess 
Christianity will spring from their religion. 

And this, my dear hearers, supplies an explanation of that 
strange and apparently paradoxical expression of St. John, that 
*' he who believeth in him shall not be judged."* He does not 
intend to teach us that the believer enjoys the^ privilege of being 
exempt from an attendance at the last judgment before the tri- 
bunal of Jesus Christ, but merely that he will not be judged, 
because his faith has already led him to pronounce judgment 
on himself, and has thereby rendered it neeidless that he should 
be judged by another : for either he will have lived consistently 
with his religion, in which case his religion alone will justify 
him ; or he will have lived inconsistently with it, in which case 
his faith alone will condemn him ; so that it will not be requi- 
site, if I may thus express myself, for Jesus Christ to pass judg- 
ment on him, for he will find him already judged.^ All that 
Jesus Christ will then do, as Sovereign Judge, will be to con- 

* Our version reads ** condemned.^' Bouidalouo has followed an- 
other nading, probably that oi the Yalg^tie. 
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firm the secret sentence of onr faith, and proclaim it before the 
umverse. 

Ah, how affecting, but especially how appalling is the thought, 
that my religion will judge me ! a religion so holy, so august, 
BO immaculate, — a religion so opposed to selfishness, to carnal 
desire, to the spirit of the world — a rehgion whose principles 
are as severe as the judgments of the Almighty, or rather, 
whose maxims are in reality nothing else but the decrees of 
the Almighty. By that religion will God decide my eternal 
destiny ; on the principles of my faith will proceed the examina- 
tion of my Ufe ; on no other grounds shall I be suffered to rest 
my defence, in no other balances can my actions be weighed. 
Whatever plea I may urge, God will still recall me to the pre- 
cepts of my faith, in reference to every one of which I shall be 
called to render a strict account. And since the Cross of Christ 
is the abstract of all the truths of my faith, that Cross, the 
august and venerable sign of the Son of Man, will appear in 
resplendent brightness, to be the rule of my judgment and that 
of the whole world, as it commenced to be such when it was 
elevated on Calvary, — ^^ Then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of Man in heaven." The cross will be presented to me ; and 
all within me that bears not the impress and seal of the Cross, 
will be rejected by the Almighty. Ah, my God ! can it be pos- 
sible that thou wilt then -employ for my destruction the instru- 
ment and symbol of my salvation ; and that theholiest thing on 
earth, my religion, will bear testimony against me ? 
. Yes, Christians, all this we ought to fear, and, if possible, 
avoid. Such a danger ought to make us tremble in view of the 
awful judgment of God. In this Hfe, we fear, that it scarcely 
engages our thoughts, or at least that we think of it with com- 
paratively little interest. Considering the principles of religion 
only in a superficial way, we are scarcely aware of their con- 
sequences. The sacred maxims of the Gospel which are 
preached to us, — ^that narrow way of salvation, the necessity of 
penitence, the indispensable obligation to mortify our flesh and 
crucify its vices — all these we hear with apparent respect, and 
sometimes pompously repeat to others; but when we are re- 
quired to put them in practice, we seem no longer to compre- 
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hend them. But when Jesua sfaall appear in all the s{dendor 
of his majesty, and in all the might of his authority, to impress 
our minds with these important truths, and by application of 
them to our actions shall show us the glaring contradiction be- 
tween our faith and our morals, which has pervaded our lives ; 
when he shall compare those principles of disinterestedness and 
self-denial with our injustice, our revenge, our sensuality, our 
luxuriousness, our engrossing and unceasing attention to self; 
then, alas ! shall we find that *< it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God ;" of that God who is not only the 
author and finisher, but the protector and avenger of our faith. 

Now that faith is languishing, if not altogether dead in our 
hearts ; and the Son of Man expresses a doubt, whether, when 
he appears at the end of the world ^ he shall find faith on the 
earth." Yes, Christians, he will find faith, at least enough of 
it to judge and condemn us. Dead and buried, as it appears, in 
our hearts, it will rise again ! One of the nuracles which Je- 
sus, who is *< the resurrection and the life," will work, at his 
second coming, will be the resurrection of faith in our souls, 
when reunited with the risen body. Our faith thus resusci- 
tated, thus reanimated by the presence of Jesus Christ, will 
make appeal to his justice. Against whom 7 Not against the 
tyrants by whom it has been persecuted ; for it will glory in 
tiieir persecutions. Not against the heathen by whom it has 
been denied ; their unbelief, in a certain degree, palliates their 
guilt. But against us will faith demand justice for all the out- 
rages we have committed on it; for having suffered it to lan- 
guish in the useless inactivity of our worldly lives, rendering it 
idle in the cause of God, and barren of good works ; for having 
held it captive while, with stubborn insensibility, we spent whole 
years in a state of sin; for having dishonored it by actions un- 
worthy of the name we bear, and the character with which we 
are invested ; for having brought it to contempt amongst the 
enemies of Christianity, who would never fail to take advantags 
of our faith or of us. In fine, our faith will appeal against us 
to divine justice, because, although in itself capable of raising 
us to the highest degrees of holiness, we have rendered it insuf« 
ficient even to prevent us from falling into the lowest depths of 
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dqinupky. For injuries like these will it demand justiee, and 
justice will be granted. 

Bat aiier all, if our religion should be found entirdy destroyed 
within us,— -if, in consequence of the irregularity of our man- 
ners, we dbould &11 into secret irreligion and final apostasy, 
will Grod yet judge us l^ our faith ? Yes, my dear hearers, 
God would act, even then, according to this rule ; and the 
secret impiety into which we had fallen, would only aggravate 
our condfflnnation. 

For it is necessary to establish in our mmds this important 
truth, as suggested by St. Jerome, that in the judgment of God 
there will be an infinite difference between the heathen who has 
never known the Gospel, and the Christian professor who, hav- 
ing known it, has secretly renoxmced its authority ; and conse- 
quently that the Almighty, following the principle of justice, 
will treat the one far difierently from the other. Certam we 
are that a pagan, to whom the law of Jesus Christ has nev^ 
been proclaimed, will not be judged by that law ; that the God 
of justice will never condemn a man by a law which he has 
never known — as is expressly taught by St. Paul. '< For as 
many as have sumed without law shall also perish without 
law." But the Christian who, having professed the law of 
Jesus Christ, afterwards shakes it off, having sinned after 
he had rec^ved the Christian law, will also perish by that law. 
His defection is the first crime God will lay to his charge ; for 
he was not at liberty to emancipate himself from the obedience 
due to a law to which he had bound himself by baptism ; after 
having ratified the engagement by various Christian exercises, 
he could not renounce it, even by that inward renunciation of 
which I speak, without apostasy. What then will be the con- 
sequence ? Observe the fatal end of impiety : the law of Jesus 
Christ, which he has abandoned and renounced, will pursue the 
delinquent to the bar of Grod as a deserter ; and in like manner 
as a deserter from the army, if retaken, is treated according to 
the most rigorous laws of the service he has quitted, so the 
apostate, when brought into the presence of God, as a deserter 
from his religion, will be judged according to its laws, without 
being able to defend himself by the pretext, that it was no 
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longer his religion, and that he was no longer acquainted with 
its laws, since this very thing constitutes his crime and not his 
justification. A thought which St. Cyprian expressed so nobly, 
when speaking of baptism, he said, "Baptism adorns the 
Chrfstian soldier, convicts the deserter." For I will ever call 
him a deserter from the service of Christ, who has forsaken re- 
ligion in his heart, even while he pays it the homage of his 
lips. I am* aware, however, of the objections which may be 
brought by infidelity ; and it may be well to anticipate them all. 
I know that even in the profession of our faith Christ has made 
us free : I know that religion requires the consent of our will, 
and that we must desire to be Christians in order to be so in 
reality. But God does not leave it to our choice or caprice to 
receive or reject Christianity, and after we have, embraced it 
we are not free to abandon it, or to reject such parts of it as are 
uncongenial with our views. If then we have been so stub- 
bom, so rash, as to suppress in our hearts our holy faith, we 
shall be required to render to the Almighty an account of our 
conduct. But on what grounds can we defend it ? Can we 
assert that the proofs of the Christian religion appeared to us 
insufficient ? It will be truly surprising if those proofs which 
have convinced the world have been insufficient for our convic- 
tion ; that a religion to which the greatest men on earth have 
become converts, against which a St. Augustin, with all the 
force of his genius and the acuteness of his intellect, could not 
defend himself; which, through the evidence of its miracles, has 
triumphed over all the errors of paganism, and which in its 
proofs, in its principles, in its rules, in its morality, in its m3r8- 
teries, in its establishment, bore all the marks of divinity ; that 
such a religion could not satisfy us, will, I repeat it, appear 
truly astonishing. But without entering into such considera- 
tions, God may justly ask us, whether it is in reality our reason 
which led us to violate our submission to^ the law of faith; 
whether we examined thoroughly and used every means of in- 
struction before we took so bold, so perilous a step ; and sup- 
posing we thus examined, whether we did so with humility, 
with docility, without prejudice, and with a sincere desire to 
discover the truth ; especially whether we preserved that purity 
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of life wMch disposes the mind to receive divine knowledge ; 
for on a subject of such high importance, it was our duty to 
have omitted nothing which could assist our researches. 

But on all these points, the Almighty will find sufficient cause 
to condemn us. He will convincingly show, that having never 
applied ourselves seriously to the study of religion, our infidelity 
has arisen solely from the criminal ignorance in which we have 
lived; for it is certain that no class of men are less acquainted 
with the principles of the Gospel, than they who are called the 
freethinkers of the age. God will show us, that, in almost 
every instance, we have examined the truths of Christianity 
with a spirit of pride, of presumption, of obstinacy, and of self- 
sufficiency. He will justly reproach us with having thus re- 
belled against his word, whilst, on numberless occasions, we 
have yielded a ready submission to the word of man. He mil 
show us that, in reasoning and philosophizing on our religion, 
we were commonly actuated by dishonesty, and an intention of 
discovering defects which might enable us to subvert its author- 
ity — a prepossession alone sufficient to estrange us from the 
Almighty, when he might otherwise have been willing to com- 
municate himself to us. Such are the things for which God 
will put us to confusion. 

But that confusion will be complete, when, tracing the source 
of all our errors, he will force us to acknowledge that the real 
cause of our infidelity was licentiousness of mind, and licen- 
tiousness of heart. Licentiousness of mind, which has consti* 
tituted us judges of every thing, that we might be freed from 
all restraint ; which has caused us to abandon our religion, not 
to substitute a better, but to render us careless what we be- 
lieved and what we disbelieved ; to yield every thing to chance, 
to make religion a matter of indifference, or rather, to deprive us 
of religion altogether. Licentiousness of conduct, which, find- 
ing Christianity a grievous restramt, has gradually persuaded 
and at last determined us to liberate ourselves from its influence 
altogether. That these were the causes of our irregularities, 
our Judge will prove, by showing that, while our morality was 
pure, our faith remained sound, and that our faith began to fall 
only when our manners began to deteriorate. 
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We ask once more, how shall we answer all these points? 
Shall we appeal fhxn our faith to om reason ? And can we hqpe 
that reason, which, according to the principles of theology, is 
one of the essential foundations of our faith, will serve us as our 
defence against that faith ? No, no, my hrethren, says St. Chiy- 
sostom, we must proiAise ourselves nothing frc»n that quarter ; if 
our faith condemn Us, it will condemn us with the full consent 
of our reason ; for we are warned by reason itaelf not to pay too 
much deference to its suggestions, since it was needful, in the 
things of God, to seek superior and less fallible instruction ; and 
that reason itself, however enlightened, ought ever to be sulx^ 
dinate to the dictates of revelation and the authority of God. 
When we employed our reason in censuring the precepts of our 
religion, we invested it with a power to which it laid no claim. 
Reason, therefore, will condemn our apostasy; but will it not, 
in other respects, afford us some support ? Ah ! Christians, 
how feeble were the support of- reason against the judgments 
of God. Suppo^ a subject should enter into discussion with 
his sovereign with respect to his rights, how vain were an appeal 
to reason, in a case settled by law and supported by authority. 
How great, then, the folly and temerity of a creature who would 
contend with his Creator ! Ah, my God ! who am I, that I 
should enter into competition with thee ? For one argument 
which I might adduce in favor of my actions, couldst thou not 
bring forward innumerable others, to which I could make no 
reply ? Such were the sentiments of the holy Job. What, then, 
ought to be those of the sinner ? The libertine, however, be- 
lieves himself in possession of a resource ; he determines to 
meet the Almighty with his reason ; and consequently, by rea- 
son, he desires to be judged. To that tribunal I shall bring him 
in the second part of my discourse. 

Second Part. — ^It is a doctrine, as pernicious in effect as 
it is religious in appearance, that since the fall of our first pa- 
rents, reason is become altogether corrupt. To assert that, in 
the absence of faith, man has no other guide than error and 
passion, tends, under the pretext of humbling him, to render him 
licentious. Independently of fiiith, we are endued with reason, 
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wbidi, even after the oommissioii of shi, asi^ls its empire. 
TioA makes us acquainted with our Creator, points ont onr da- 
ties, enjoins laws for oar observance, and subjects us to order. 
Producing such results, can it be absolutely and entirely de- 
praved ? I know that reason alone, without revelation, is insuf- 
ficient for our salvatbn ; but I maintain, that while it is not 
powerful enough to save, it is yet sufficient to condemn us. 
Reason, too, is frequently obscured by passion ; yet it is in- 
vested with a light which all our passions cannot overpower, 
and which, through the thick darkness, illuminates our minds. 
Whether, then, reason be considered in its purity and integrity, 
such as we received it from God ; or whether it be considered 
as corrupted and enfeebled by our vices, it is clear that, by 
means of it, we shall be judged ; for God will judge us not only 
by our natural sense of right and wrong, but by that sense even 
when corrupted and abused. 

That we shall be judged by the pure reason which God has 
given us, nothing can be more certain; and this indicates the 
order of his procedure. We openly offend and rebel against 
that reason ; it will, therefore, be cited against us. We refuse 
to hear its voice ; but he will compel us to listen to its remon- 
strances. We form pretexts to gain over reason to the side of 
passion ; but he will destroy all those pretexts, and reveal to vm 
the hidden depths of our minds which we refused to see. These 
instances, which display different degrees of human pride, will 
furnish just grounds for the condemnation of the wicked. 
These three points then, which, according to St. Bernard, indi- 
cate the principal degrees of human pride, furnish to God against 
the sinner infinite matter of condemnation, — a thought which 
we propose to develop. 

We sin, for example, against all the principles of our reason ; 
this is the first accusation on which we shall be judged. Since 
your reason, God will say to freethinkers and libertines, v^as the 
most powerful curb to licentiousness, you ought the more scru- 
pulously to have obeyed its laws. In proportion to the freedom 
with which you rejected the authority of fkith, you ought to have 
been strict and irreprehensible in your compliance with the 
(fietsiss of reason. Have you thus acted ? Has your life been 
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the life of a roaaonable being, the life of a man 7 Then it is 
that the Almighty will bring forward that fearful catalogue of 
crimes enumerated by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans ; 
crimes with which he reproached the heathen philosophers, 
who, by reason, had acquired the knowledge of Gkxl, yet " had 
not glorified him as God ;" impurities which nature itself abhors; 
diabdical arts for inventing new means of sensual indulgence, 
of open and enormous crime ;. acts of the basest injustice, vio- 
lence, usurpation, and tyranny, supported by influence and 
power ; black perfidies and treasons, commonly called intrigues 
of state ; fierce jealousies, fermented by the leaven of a detest- 
able ambition; animosities and hatreds, urged to fury; evil 
speaking, amounting to the cruellest defamation ; avarice, lead- 
ing to excess of inhumanity ; a love of expense carried to un- 
bounded prodigality; luxury, causing the total wreck of the 
body ; and gusts of passion, breaking down the mind ! But 
what am I saying ? Whither has the subject carried me ? Is 
all this, then, found in the man who deserts his faith and aban- 
dons himself to his reason ? Yes, my brethren ; and experience 
too commonly verifies its mournful truth. 

In speculation, I know, moral depravity is not the necessary 
consequence of deserting the faith — ^but it is ever so, it has 
ever been so in practice. Whether unbelievers, as a just pun- 
ishment of their guilt, are given over " to a reprobate mind," or 
whether their natural tendencies, notwitstanding the sugges- 
tions of reason, plunge them into vice, all these enormities will 
be " laid up in store" with the Almighty, and " sealed up among 
the treasures" of his wrath. He will flash them in the eyes of 
the sinner, and ask with a terrible scorn, (forgive the expres- 
sion, for it is thus the case is represented in the Scriptm-es,) 
Were these abommations the ofispring of reason ? Did reason 
approve them? Was reason the accomplice and abettor of 
your guilt ? Thus will he " mock" the reprobate, " when his 
fear cometh." 

" Ah, my God !" cried St. Augustin, stung with remorse 
which such an appalling truth caused him to feel, " I confess it, 
'twas the dread of the judgment, founded on the judgment of 
my own reason which awakened me from sm, which rescued my 
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Boul from the horrible abyss in which it was plunged, and 
brought it back to thee ! I endeavored to live without thee, to 
live as if there were no God ; but reason taught me that I could 
not, and evermore that reason haunted me. Whatever sect of 
philosophy I joined, and whatever opinion embraced, the sin in 
which I indulged ever appeared to me sin. Whether I be- 
longed to the Manicheans, or resorted to the church, or were 
nothing at all, reason taught me that I was not what I ought to 
be, and that I was forbidden to be what I really was. Li the 
midst of the amusements, the delights and indulgences of the 
world, the presence of reason disturbed my tranquillity. In all 
- places and at all times, it stood before me as a formidable ad- 
versary. Hence I learned to fear thy justice ; for I concluded, 
if I could not bear die reproaches of my own reason, weak and 
imperfect, how could I bear the accusations of my God, — ^how 
escape the rigor of his judgment ?" This, my dear hearers, is a 
picture of what is daily passing in our own minds when we 
commit sin, with a clear view of its enormity ; and the strong 
opposition of reason to our passions, to our lusts, is the com- 
mencement, and so to speak, the foreshadowing of the - judg- 
ment of God. 

But this is not all. In numberless cases in which the voice 
of reason is heard, though less powerfully and distinctly, we 
refuse to listen to its censures. Because its decisions would 
frequently oppose our designs and enterprises, we suppress its 
warmngs and stifle its suggestions, till they can scarcely pene- 
trate our hearts. But it will not be thus at the last judgment. 
For it is certain, as St. Ambrose has strikingly remarked, that 
€rod, in judging us, will force us to hear the voice of reason. 
Nor will he find this a difficult matter, for, as that learned 
teacher suggests, the very condition of the sinner will compel 
him to hear the voice of reason. We are now rendered deaf to 
reason by the tumult of passion within, and the objects which 
press upon the senses without; that is to say, the clamor, con- 
fusion, and pomp of the world dissipate our minds ; falsehood, 
adulation and imposture, seduce our hearts. But these will 
pass away when God comes to judgment ! No longer will 
terrestrial objects arrest our attention, for '* the fikshion of the 
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world baa passed away." No longer shall we be swayed 1^ 
our passkms, for death will have destroyed their power, and bo 
one will be interested in our deception. Abandoned by all cre^ 
ated bdngs, we shall remain alone with ourselves ; then will 
reason speak, and speak loudly. Instead of those soft and flat* 
tefiqg fUsehoods which we had resolved to credit, reason will 
vtter grievous and humiliating truths which we had never known, 
because unwilling to hear them. Then will it show us, that 
the dazzling qualities which we so much admired, were but 
gross de^ts or criminal vices. And C^ how it will surjnise 
ua to find ourselves condemned by the very things for which we 
received such warm congratulation and applause ! 

Lastly, what will God do, with reference to those occasions, 
on which the disguise and artifice, not to say the hypocrisy of 
self-love is so common, by which we seek to engage reason 
itself in the cause of passion ? What, in regard to these, will 
God do, who, as Paul afiirms, is the most subtle aiid penetrat- 
ing anatomist of the heart, who strikes down into the deep and 
complicated tissues of the soul, and lays them bare to the m* 
spection of the universe ; for ''the word of God," says the apos* 
tie, " is quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart." In that terrible day he will reveal the 
labjrrinth of our reason and passion ; he will separate the one 
from the other, he will put reason on one ^ide, passion on the 
other: then will he distinguish intentions from pretexts; ap^- 
pearances from facts, illusions from reality ; and rendering us 
reasonable against our own inclination, he will compel us to 
acknowledge that our hearts were filled with miquity and mal- 
ice. Behold, he will say, flashing the light of eternity upon 
our minds, behold the motives of your conduct ! On that occa- 
aion you were actuated by malignant envy, colored with the 
specious pretext of zeal ; on another by revenge, disguised un- 
der an appearance of justice. You were kind and charitaUe, 
but your kindness and charity were excited only for the fiv- 
therance of selfish aims. Your conduct was edifying, but in 
edifying your neighbor, you wete sedtdng your own advaiitagei 
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and that alone. Ah, my hrethven, how many hypocrites wiil 
be unmasked at the tribunal of God! How innumemble the 
false and imaginazy virtues which will involve their possessors 
in deeper disgrace than vices themselves when acknowledged 
and deplored ! How various the pretended merits which in this 
world will have received all their recompense, and in the world 
to come will be rewarded only with eternal reprobation ! 

But if, afiter all, our reason should have been in error, and 
under this influence, ^ould have led us into sin, how will God 
employ it in our condemnation ? To this we will endeavor to 
reply, as we wish to elucidate the whole subject That God 
will use our reason, even in this case for our condemnation, is 
clear firom the consideration, that misguided <hi scxne points, 
it is clear on others ; deceived at certain seasons, it is yet en- 
lightened at others. 

Our reason is enlightened on various important subjects, and 
at certain periods, even on the subject of salvation. In those 
cases, in which neither your" interest, your amlntion, nor your 
pleasure is concerned, how keen your paietratkm, how uner- 
ring your judgment ! Then you can easily discern what is right, 
and what is wrong, what is reasonable and what unreasonable ; 
what ought to be received and what rejected, what ought to be 
approved, and what censured. Then your counsels are dictated 
1^ wisdom, your conduct guided by justice. How vain then the 
plea — ^'I was in error," to justify you in the si^t of God! 
Your error proceeded from your wUl ; you were deceived be- 
cause your interest, your ambition or your lust, made it your in- 
terest to be deceived. Whenever your own interest was not 
at stake, you could clearly distinguish, truth from falsehood. 
You boasted of talents, talents which you really possessed, for 
tracing the motive of every Action, and showing its justice or 
its injustice. Whenever your ambiti<ni found no excitem^ 
yon were guided by natural probity, and abhorred those base 
actions, those clandestine practices which counteracted not only 
the principles of religion, but the feelings of humanity, and the 
true interests of society. When your passions were still, when 
inordinate desires did not hurry yon into sm, your sentenet 
ai[ainst vice, was inflexibly aev«e. Whence tUs contrariety. 
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this opposition of sentiments ? Why not think on one occasion, 
as yon thought on another ? Why were you not at one period 
what you were at a former one? 

In a word, my brethren, notwithstanding the prodigious change 
which has taken place in us and in all the powers of our soul, 
there are seasons, happy seasons, when a sort of natural inno- 
cence asserts its influence, brings us back to the purity of child- 
^lood, or, at least, frees us from the prejudices of the world. 
Then the disguises, prepossessions and corrupt maxims of the 
age are dissipated ; vice and virtue assume their native colors. 
Sentiments, says Tertullian, are the more elevated and divine, as 
they are more natural and simple. Draw near, will the Al- 
mighty say, and appear before me, O spirit of man, in all the 
original simplicity of thy being. I seek not the evidence of thy 
faith, that of thy reason is sufficient. Where is that reason with 
which thou wert endowed? Before it was blinded by passion, 
what were its dictates ? With what shadows hast thou clouded 
its light ? Since reason was rejected as a guide, it will now 
stand forth thme accuser. iSpM, appear! appear as thou art, 
before thy witness and judge ! 

These, my dear hearers, are the circumstances in the judg- 
ment of God, which give it the most terrible interest, and are 
chiefly worthy of your attention. All the antecedent signs, of 
splendor and dread, mentioned in my text and context, are less 
impressive to my mind, than the thought of being judged by 
God, accordmg to my reason, and according to my faith. Shall 
I then, my brethren, as the minister of God, cite you before that 
dread tribunal where all your worldly greatness will be annihi- 
lated ? Heaven forbid that I should ever become your accuser. 
I appeal not then to the Almighty, but to yourselves, to your 
£uth, to your reason. Against jmvr own feelings be just to 
yourselves, or rather, be just to God. It is thus you ought to 
commence your own judgment. When you have performed 
tins duty, I might still say to you that the final decision is not 
yet made ; that however favorable your own judgment may be, 
you ought to apprehend the judgment of God, since St. Paul, 
that great aposde, did not consider himself fully justified be- 
cause he was exempted from the reproaches of conscience. 
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Bat I shall not urge this point. I only require you to gain 
from yourselves a just testimony in your own favor. This tes- 
timony, my brethren, you will never gain, while you live in the 
indulgence of sin. For a time you may turn away your eyes 
from the contemplation of yourselves, and avoid the sight of 
your own characters ; but death and the last judgment will ar- 
rive — and then you will be forced to endure the sight of your- 
selves. That sight, not only at your dying hour, but after death, 
will be your torment. A God in anger will be an appalling 
sight — ^but one more appalling still will be that of your own 
heart.* Therefore has the Almighty threatened the sinner with 
the recollection of the sins of his life, engaged so to speak, to 
oppose himself to himself. " I will reprove thee, and set them 
in order before thine eyes." 

In this world do you not above all things dread the sight of 
yourselves ? You are displeased when urged to self-contempla- 
tion ; and your anger would be kindled against me were I to 
place before you a too faithful portrait of yourselves — a proof 
that you cannot endure the sight of the disorder and corruption 
of your own hearts. But it is for this very reason, as St. Au- 
gustin says, that we ought to addict ourselves to self-inspection. 
For, in order to please God, continues that father, we must dis- 
please ourselves — and to displease ourselves, we must see our- 
selves. K we see ourselves, we shall hate ourselves, as that 
holy doctor further observes, and then God will begin to love 
us. Because we do not see ourselves, we love ourselves, and 
thus are abhorrent to God. But in the last judgment we shall 
see ourselves, and with this aggravation of our misery, that wo 
see ourselves too late ; that we are become at once objects of 
hatred to ourselves, and to that God who will pronounce our 
eternal condemnation. 

This it is which causes even saints to tremble. This it is 
which made St. Jerome flee from the world, and bury himself 

* How strikingly this reminds us of that remarkable passage of 
Young's : 

" God spares all beings but himself that sight, 
A naked bmnan bean !" 
5 
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ID solitude. Woe to ua if we are insensihle to such conaidera- 
tums as in all ages have aflfected good men, not inferior to us in 
intellect or character. But if we are not moved to fear now, 
alas ! we shall have occasion to regret it eternally. From this 
time then, let us fear the judgment of the Almighty ; and to 
render that fear salutary, let us enter into judgment with our- 
selves, before we are ciilled to the tribunal of our God. Let 
us submit to the authority of faith, that it may not rise up in 
judgment against us. Let us resign ourselves to the guidance 
of reason ; let us agree with that domestic adversary, " whilst 
we are in the way, lest he deliver us to the judge" from whom no 
mercy can be obtained. By a free and voluntary self-exami- 
nation let us anticipate the decisions of the judgment, and the 
view which we shall then be compelled to take of our own char- 
acters. Ah, my God ! permit me to offer unto thee one prayer, 
which though rash and presumptuous in appearance, arises &om 
the view thou hast given me of the last day. The only favor 
I implore on that great day, is that thou will defend me from 
myself. As to thee, my God, I will dare to acknowledge 
that my fear of thee is but the result of the fear I entertain of 
myself. In thee I see nothing but grounds of confidence, for 
in thee I behold only goodness and mercy ; but thy goodness 
is essentially opposed to sin ; and therefore, though goodness 
still, it is justice, it is vengeance to the workers of iniquity. 
Feeling myself sinful I have reason to dread even thy goodness 
itself! Perhaps, my God, there are souls in this assembly not 
yet impressed by these great truths. But m thy control are all 
hearts, for thou hast made them ; and jthy grace can awaken 
them from their deathlike slumber ; by a salutary alarm con- 
vert them from sin, and restore them to the path of eternal bless- 
edness, whither, we beseech thee, to conduct us all. Amen ! 
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It sometimes happens that in the darkest night, 
the clouds break away from the zenith, and we be- 
hoW some solitary star or stars, whose li^t gleams 
upon us with a strange and benignant beauty. Thus 
in a gross and venial age, the mild radiance of Fene- 
lon breaks upon our eyes, and seems to grow brighter 
and brighter amid the deepening gloom. In purity 
and dignity, in simplicity and benevolence, he trans- 
cends aU his contemporaries, and equals the noblest 
characters that ever adorned the world. " Fenelon," 
says the celebrated Chancellor d'Aguessau, in the 
Memoirs of the Life of his Father, " was one of those 
uncommon men who are destined to give lustre to 
their age, and who do equal honor to human nature 
by their virtues, and to literature by their superior 
tsdents. He was affable in his deportment, and 
luminous in his discourse, the peculiar qualities of 
which were a rich, delicate, and. powerful imagina- 
tion, but which never let its power be felt. * * * 
Grace dwelt upon his lips. He discussed the great- 
est subjects with facility ; the most trifling were en- 
nobled by his pen ; and upon the most barren he 
scattered * the flowers of rhetoric.' * * * He 
was always original and creative ; imitating no one. 
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and himself inimitable. A noble singularity per- 
vaded his whole person, and a certain undefinable 
and sublime simplicity gave to his appearance the 
air of a prophet/' His highest distinction, however, 
consisted in this, that " he was a good man, full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost." He loved God, and 
he loved all mankind ; and this it was which ex- 
alted the natural beauty of his character, and gave 
an inexpressible charm to all his words and actions. 
While adhering to the Catholic Church, he had a 
creed of his own, more beautiful and profound than 
any thing found in the symbols, — a creed which de- 
scended directly from Heaven, and lodged itself, as 
a living and creative element, in the deep recesses 
of his heart. " While he watched," says the Cheva- 
lier Ramsay, who enjoyed his friendship, " over his 
flock with a daily care, he prayed in the deep re- 
tirement of internal solitude. The many things 
which were generally admired in him were nothing 
in comparison of that divine life by which he walked 
with God, like Enoch, and was unknown to men." 

How delightful is the fact, that in every Christian 
sect, even in the most corrupt and worldly, $ome 
precious souls are discovered, who are born of God, 
and keep his commandments. Some persons fall 
below their professed creeds, but others rise far 
above them ; and we frequently see the divine life, 
like a stream in the desert, or a lamp in a sepulchre, 
shining pure and beautiful amid surrounding death. 
Doubtless none of us have the truth in its perfec- 
tion, and every creed is mingled with more or less 
of error ; and thus it is the grace of God which 
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counteracts the one, and gives energy and success 
to the other ; and surely it is a pleasing thought 
that this grace can work its divine transformations 
in the Church of Rome and in the Church of Ge- 
neva, in the heart of Luther and in the heart of 
Fenelon. 

Francois de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon was 
bom in 1651, at Perigord, in the Chateau Fenelon, 
of a family distinguished at once in church and state. 
Of a delicate constitution, with great gentleness and 
susceptibility of disposition, he prosecuted his studies 
at home, and early exhibited that love of letters, live- 
liness of imagination, and vigor of mind, by which 
he was subsequently characterized. He spent some 
time at the University of Cahors ; but in his twelfth 
year, he went to Paris, at the request of his uncle, 
the Marquis of Fenelon, who was equally distin- 
guished for his fortitude and piety, and prosecuted 
his studies under the direction of his uncle at the 
College of Plessis. Here he made astonishing prog- 
ress in literature, and easily mastered the most dif- 
ficult sciences. Such was the vigor and maturity 
of his mind, that he began to preacli^ with applause, 
in his fifteenth year. His uncle, who was apprehen- 
sive that flattery might corrupt his amiable disposi- 
tion, advised him to abandon preaching for a time, 
and devote himself, in private, to the cultivation of 
his mind and heart. With this view, he placed him 
under the care of the learned and devout Abb6 
Tronson, Superior of St. Sulpice, in Paris, with 
whom he contracted an intimate friendship, which 
lasted during life, and from whose instructions and 
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discipli&e he derived the highest benefit. At the 
1^ of twenty-four, he was ordained a priest, and 
began to exercise the most laborious offices of his 
ministry in the parish of St. Sulpice. It was about 
this time, cm: perhaps a little earlier, that he cher- 
ished the desire of devoting himself to the work of 
missions in Canada, but he was prevented from car- 
rying it into execution by the intervention of his 
uncle, the Bishop of Sarlat. Still his heart was bent 
upon a foreign mission, and he soon after solicited 
to be sent to the Levant ; but somehow this design 
was never executed. He soon found employment 
in the capital, congenial to his temper and views, 
having been appointed by M. Harlai, Archbishop of 
Paris, superior of an institution of female converts, 
which office he discharged three years. Though 
yet a young man, he here displayed such prudence 
and delicacy, and at the same time such powers of 
instruction and persuasion, that he gained the esteem 
and affection of all who knew him. Through the 
friendship of the Bishop of Sarlat he secured the 
eanonry of Carrance, where he labored for a num- 
ber of years, an^ from which he derived a slender 
support, the only promotion which he enjoyed till 
somewhat late in life. 

Louis Fourteenth, whose heart was set upon the 
conversion of his Protestant subjects, and who em- 
ployed, for this purpose, not only fire and sword, but 
eloquence and piety, appointed the Abb6 Fenelon to 
take charge of a mission to Saintonge, where many 
Calvinists resided. It is to th^ honor of Fenelon, 
however, that he would not enter upon this mission. 
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except on condition that the troops should be with" 
drawn from the place, and no other means used to 
gain converts but those of charity and ailment. 
His success was very great, but he felt no satisfac- 
tion in it ; for he distinctly perceived that selfishness 
and fear had more influence upon the converts than 
arguments or piety. It may be regarded as a sin- 
gular thing that the pure mind of Fenelon did not 
revolt at the whole system which authorized the 
persecutions of the Huguenots ; for he clearly saw 
that force had no efficacy to control the conscience 
and change the heart. He candidly states, in a 
communication upon the subject, ** that distrust and 
considerations purely human occasioned most of the 
conversions ; and that it was to no purpose that he 
had caused all the apparatus of war to be removed 
from the view of the terrified multitude ; since the 
relations of violence committed in other provinces 
had filled them with alarm." In a letter to Bossuet, 
he says : '* Were it proposed to them to abjure Chris- 
tianity and follow the Koran, you have only to 
show them the dragoons." The persecutions of the 
Protestants in various parts of France, about this 
time, were only preliminary to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the scenes of horror and blood- 
shed which thence ensued. Than this, no darker 
page has stained the history of France ; and it seems 
almost incredible that it should have occurred in the 
age of Fenelon. But, alas ! this noble man did not 
represent the spirit of his age or of his country, dur- 
ing the reign of that magnificent but hoUow-hearted 
despot, Louis Fourteenth. What an infinite con- 
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trast, for exam|rie, between Fenelon and the Abb^ 
Du Chayla, whose history, says Miss Pardoe, '* is, 
from first to last, a frightful romance/' He had been 
compelled to enter the church, contrary to his 
wishes ; and being unable to support the monotony 
of a religious profession in his own country, and 
eager for adventure, he resolved to undertake a for- 
eign mission. He arrived in India at the moment 
when the King of Siam had put to death, with cruel 
tortures, some of the Catholic missionaries, whose 
zeal for proselytism had excited his displeasure, and 
when an order had been promulgated forbidding 
all French priests to penetrate into Chinese-India. 
The Abb6 Du Chayla had no sooner ascertained 
this, than he resolved to enter the forbidden terri- 
tory. 

Three months after he was taken prisoner, and 
commanded to abjure his religion or suffer martyr- 
dom. He chose the latter, and bending in prayer, 
permitted hiniself to be led to execution. Subjected 
to the most appalling tortures, he did not suffer a 
word or groan to escape his lips, till at length, with 
mutilated hands, wounded body, and legs crushed 
by heavy fetters, he fainted from pain and exhaus- 
tion, and was supposed to be dead. He was then 
lifted from the ground, and fastened to a tree by the 
road-side, as a warning to all who should dare to 
disobey the orders of the king. 

At night he was released by a poor Pariah, who 
dragged him to a wretched hovel, where he reooverd 
his senses, and remained until he was released by 
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the interposition of the French ambassador, and re- 
stored to France. 

On looking about for a suitable agent to carry out 
his nefarious plans in the south of France, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Louis Fourteenth 
selected the Abb6 Du Chayla, and sent him, armed 
with official authority, to the Cevennes, where, in- 
flamed with bigotry and hatred, * the persecuted be- 
came the persecutor,' and inflicted unheard of atro- 
cities upon the poor Huguenots. He combined, it 
is said, ** the demoniacal ingenuity of Indian torture 
with the scientific cruelties of semi-civilization." 
So that his very panegyrists, for even he had such, 
in a superstitious and fanatical age, could not speak 
of him, without expressions of dread and apprehen- 
sion ; while it is recorded of himself that he was so 
overwhelmed with the images which his tortured 
conscience sometimes brought before him, that he 
was seized with shuddering fits which forced him to 
his knees, where he frequently remained for hours 
• together, with clasped hands, and big drops of agony 
starting from his pale forehead, and ** rolling lik'e a 
death-sweat from his haggard cheeks." 

It is gratifying to learn that Fenelon, and a few 
others, had no sympathy with the persecuting mea- 
sures of the king ; and it is not surprising that he 
grew weary of his mission to Saintonge, and dissat- 
isfied with conversions procured only through fear. 
He Was consequently recalled, and again took up 
his residence in the metropolis. Here he preached 
frequently, cultivated the acquaintance of persons 
of refinement and piety, and by the graces of his 
5* 
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elocution, the gentleness of his manners, and the ele- 
vation of his character, acquired increasing repots* 
tion. 

Previous to this time he had secured the friend* 
ship of Bossuet and of the Duke de Beauvilliers, by 
^hom he was recommended to the attention of the 
king, but received no promotion in the Church till 
sometime afterwards. He had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Madame Guyon, whose profound 
and unworldly piety had produced upon his mind a 
deep impression. Her views, in many respects, 
were congenial with his own, and tended to in- 
crease the depth and fervor of his devotion. The 
idea of pure and unselfish love, that is, the love of 
God on his own account, and without the slightest 
reference to results, took possession of his lofty and 
imaginative spirit, and became the dominant im- 
pulse of his life. Intermingled with something of 
error and extravagance, this doctrine had wrought 
a wonderful transformation not only in Madame 
Guyon, but in many others among the laity and . 
clergy of France. It led them to the cultivation of 
a profound and interior devotion, and developed 
itself in deeds of heroism and love. Doubtless it 
was often visionary and unpractical. In some per- 
sons, and even in Madame Guyon, gifted and dis- 
criminating as she was, it gave rise to extravagant 
fervors, and a morbid spiritualism ; but it contained 
so much of truth and piety, and produced such ex- 
cellent fruits of charity and peace, in circumstances, 
too, the most unfavorable, that we cannot withhold 
from it our tribute of admiration. There can be no 
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question that it contributed to the refinement and 
elevation of Fenelon's character, and imparted a 
peculiar grace and tenderness to his preaching and 
conversation. 

The Duke de Beauvilliers having been appointed 
governor of the Duke of Burgundy, gri^dson of the 
King, he was requested to nominate a suitable per- 
son to act as his tutor. He named Fenelon, who, 
with the approbation of Bossuet, was confirmed in 
this ofiice by Louis Fourteenth. Subsequently the 
younger brothers, the Dukes of Anjou and Berri, were 
added to his charge. In the discharge of this duty 
he was eminently successful. He succeeded in 
forming the mind of the Duke of Burgundy, heir 
presumptive to the throne of France, and sowing in 
him the seeds of every manly virtue. The royal 
pupil was a most intractable subject, having exceed- 
ingly violent passions, allied to great capacity. " He 
was bom terrible," says the Duke de St. Simon ; 
"his behavior made all who beheld him tremble." 
But Fenelon succeeded in gradually subduing his 
perversity, and eliciting his noble talents. So suc- 
cessfiil was he in his instructions, that at ten yean 
of age, the young duke could write Latin with ele- 
gance, and read some of the most diflUcult authors. 
At eleven he read Livy throughout, and began a 
translation of Tacitus, which he subsequently fin- 
ished. At eighteen his letters were cited as models 
of ease and good taste. The account of his talents 
and attainments surprised Bossuet, who distrusted 
such premature geniuses, and cherished, as some 
say, a jealousy of the rising reputation of Fenelon ; 
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and he took an opportunity of satisfying himself by 
an interview and examination. 

Fenelon bore the honors which were now con- 
ferred upon him, with great meekness, and never 
sought, in a single instance, to promote his own 
personal interests. When he received the appoint- 
ment of preceptor to the young princes, he resolved 
"to ask no favor for himself, and none for his 
friends." 

As a reward of his services, he was created, in 
1694, Archbishop of Cambray, which included a 
dukedom. This he accepted on condition of devot- 
ing nine months in the year to his See and three to 
the princes, at the same time resigning a valuable 
Abbacy. 

But a storm was gathering over the head of Fene- 
lon. Bossuet had entered the lists against the qui- 
etism of Madame Guyon, who was thrown into 
prison by the order of Louis Fourteenth. Drawn 
into the controversy unwillingly, the Archbishop of 
Cambray was compelled to appear as the defender 
of this singularly devout and enthusiastic woman. 
Her views were approved by many theologians, but 
were exceedingly obnoxious to Louis Fourteenth. 
Indeed this raonarct conceived a strong prejudice 
against Fenelon, partly on account of his inflex- 
ible integrity, and partly on account of the advice 
which he gave in opposition to Louis's marriage 
with Madame Maintenon, the beautiful but ambi- 
tious widow of the poet Scarron. In consequence 
of this, the Emperor, aided and abetted by Bossuet, 
whose feelings had become exasperated by con- 
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troversy, procured the condemnation of Penelon by 
the Court of Rome. It was indeed with great re- 
luctance that the Pope and his cardinals came to 
this decision, and only after urgent entreaties, and 
even threats on the part of the French monarch. 
Fenelon meekly submitted to the sentence, and ac- 
tually read his own condemnation from the pulpit, 
at Cambray, preaching a discourse upon the duty 
of obedience to spiritual rulers, — a stretch of self- 
sacrifice, which an ingenious French writer has 
called " the very coquetry of humility." So charmed 
were the Pope and cardinals with his conduct, that 
it was proposed to write Fenelon a letter of ap- 
proval and sympathy ; but, through the influence of 
Bossuet, it was reduced to a few cold expressions 
of regard. Doubtless the Bishop of Meaux thought 
himself conscientious in the matter ; but, we fear, 
that he was actuated more by ambition and the 
love of supremacy, than by piety and the love of 
truth. **The Archbishop of Cambray," said the 
Pope, " erred from an excess of love to God ; the 
Bishop of Meaux has sinned from a want of due 
love to his neighbor." Hence it was commonly 
remarked at the time — as already stated in the 
sketch of Bossuet — " Tun prouve la religion, I'autre 
la fait aimer." So amiable and conciliating was the 
whole deportment of Fenelon, that a celebrated 
writer said of him : " I know not whether Fenelon 
was a heretic, in asserting that God ought to be 
loved for himself; but I know that Fenelon de- 
served to be so loved." 

His self-possession and serenity were wonderful. 
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When informed, on one occasion, that his episcopal 
palace and books were consumed by fire, he simply 
remarked, that " it was better that all these should 
be burnt than the cottage of ,one poor family." 

Forbidden by Louis Fourteenth to appear at 
Versailles, Fenelon devoted himself assiduously to 
the duties of his office. He kept open house, feed- 
ing and clothing the poor, and entertaining his 
firiends with a generous hospitality. During the 
war which raged around him, Cambray was the 
asylum of the wounded ; and in the famine which 
followed the winter of 1709, the Archbishop opened 
his granaries and distributed com to the value of a 
100,000 livres. The Duke of Marlborough, and the 
other generals of the allied powers, when in posses- 
sion of Flanders, expressly exempted the archiepis- 
copal lands of Cambray from all pillage and exac- 
tion, regarding them as devoted to the cause of 
common beneficence ; a circumstance which was 
called " the Truce of God." They frequently paid 
their respects to the amiable prelate, and always 
left with new and livelier impressions of his great- 
ness and worth. The simplicity of his habits was 
striking and beautiful. He rose early and performed 
religious services; dined at noon on the simplest 
food. All the ecclesiastics of his house, and stran- 
gerft were admitted to his table. After dinner, he 
attended to the more formal business of his diocese ; 
and unless induced by the weather, or called on 
duty, generally retired at half-past eight. About 
nine he appeared at supper, when he ate nothing 
but egg or pulse ; — about ten he assembled his do- 
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mesticB in the principal room, where an almoner 
read die evening prayers, and the Archbishop pro- 
nounced the benediction. His time was mostly 
occupied with the performance of his official duties, 
with reading, meditation and prayer. When he 
sought relaxation, it was in walking and riding. 
He had a lively relish for the beauties of nature. 
" The country," says he, in one of his letters, ** de- 
lights me. In the midst of it I find God's holy 
peace." In his excursions he frequently entered 
into conversation with the peasants, or lingered a 
few moments in their houses, afiectionately inquir- 
ing into their afiairs, giving such counsel as they 
needed, and above all, recommending them to live 
a pious and good life. As an instance of his kind- 
ness, this anecdote is related of him. In one of his 
rural excursions he met a peasant in great affliction, 
because he had lost his cow. Fenelon endeavored to 
comfort him, and gave him sufficient money to buy 
another. The peasant was grateful, but still very 
sad, as he was much attached to his cow. Con- 
tinuing his walk, the Archbishop found, at a con- 
siderable distance, the very cow which was lost. 
The sun had set, and it was becoming quite dark, 
but the kind-hearted Archbishop drove her back 
himself to the poor man's cottage. Happy himself, 
he diffiised happiness all around him. **He dis- 
missed as fast as they rose," says one, " all useless 
ideas and disquieting desires, to the end that he 
nnght preserve his soul pure and in peace ; taken 
up with God, detached from every thing not divine^ 
This brought him to such simplicity as to be far 
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from valuing himself for his natural talents, ac- 
counting all but dross, that he might win Christ, 
and he found in him.* 

The sudden and painful death of the Diike of 
Burgundy, to whom he was tenderly attached, was a 
painful stroke to Fenelon. " All my ties," says he, 
**are broken. Nothing now binds me to earth. 
Yet," he adds, ** if my tears would bring him back 
to earth, I would ceaSe to shed them." The subse- 
quent decease of the Duke of Chevreuse, and other 
personal friends, deepened the wound which he had 
received. His health declined ; and a fever, which 
succeeded the accident of being overturned in his 
carriage, proved fatal to him in January, 1715, at 
the age of sixty-five. The last days of his life were 
spent in listening to the reading of the Scriptures. 
His mind was serene as a summer's eve, and the 
last words that he was heard to utter, were " Thy 
will be done !" 

The literary and religious works of Fenelon are 
well known, and we need say little or nothing of 
them here. His " Telemaque," written for the in- 
struction of the Duke of Burgundy, is in the hands 
of all. His " Dialogues on Eloquence," his " Lettres 
Spirituelles," his disquisitions on the nature of God, 
on prayer, and other subjects of a kmdrM charac- 
ter, are replete with instruction and classic beauty. 
" The most touching charm," says D'Alembert, **of 
* Quoted by Professor Upham, in his " Life and Correspond- 
ence of Madame Guyon," to which we refar the reader for a 
more extended account of the religious views of Fenelon. flee 
especially the second volume. 
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his works, is the sensation of peace and repose with 
which he inspires his reader; he is a friend who 
joins himself to you, who sheds his soul into yours, 
who tempers, and at least for a time, suspends your 
troubles and afflictions." 

His character possessed a wonderful combination 
of greatness and simplicity ; and to this his whole 
appearance and manners corresponded. Judging 
from his portraits, and the descriptions of his con- 
temporaries, he was tall^nd rather slender, but re- 
markably well made, with an air of dignity and gen- 
tleness. His forehead was high, his eyes were bright 
and lustrous, and his mouth expressive of intelligence 
and grace. " His physiognomy,'' says the Duke de 
St. Simon, " resembled none which I have elsewhere 
seen, and which could not be forgotten after it had 
once been beheld. It combined opposites. It had 
both gravity and amenity,^ seriousness and gayety, 
and equally spoke the theologian, the bishop and the 
nobleman. It required," he adds, "an effort not fo 
look at him. * * He, moreover, possessed a nat- 
ural, sweet, and flowing eloquence, an insinuating 
but noble and distinguishing politeness; a ready, 
clear, and agreeable elocution, a power of making 
himself understood upon the most abstract and diffi- 
cult subjects." His conversation had a peculiar 
charm, giving the impression that he possessed uni- 
versal knowledge, and holding the rapt attention of 
his hearers, by its simplicity, harmony, and grace. 
Neither in his writings, nor in his ordinary conver- 
sation, did he seem to make the slightest effort. 
Every thing flowed from him, like limpid streams 
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from a perennial fountain. His eloquence was sim- 
ple and persuasive ; not the tempest rushing through 
the heavens, and awaking the echoes of ^ the far 
resounding sea," but " the gentle dew from heaven 
upon the place beneath," or the summer shower, de- 
scending in sunlight, upon the glad and teeming 
earth. He seldom wrote his sermons, but preached 
from brief notes, in an easy, natural and instructive 
style. In fact, he spoke from the heart ; and all 
hearts responded in their ttrn. In consequence of 
this he has left behind him but few written discourses, 
and most of these not the best specimens of his elo- 
quence. Still, they exhibit his peculiar traits, and 
give indications of genius and piety. His eulogies 
on St. Theresa and St. Louis, and the discourse 
which he delivered on the consecration of the 
Elector of Cologne, though impregnated with super- 
stitious fancies, are radiant with beauty and devo- 
tion. They sound like a fine-toned organ, in the 
dihi aisles of an ancient church. If Fenelon had a 
fault, either as a man or as a preacher, it consisted 
in his excessive reverence for church authority, and 
a strong taint of superstition. He has a sermon, 
for example, in defence of relics, and in his letter to 
the Archbishop of Arras, a];gues against the free use 
of the Scriptures by the common people. He be- 
lieved in the mass, and in the worship of the Virgin 
mother ; and nearly all his discourses, and many of 
his letters, contain earnest defences of the Church 
which condemned and persecuted his own pure and 
spiritual faith. But, for my own part, I would rather 
err with Fenelon, than be right with the sceptic or 
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the worldling. It is better far to have too nraeh than 
too little faith. "And I would rather dwell," to 
quote the words of Jean Paul Richter, " in the dim 
fog of superstition, than in air rarified to nothing by 
the air-pump of unbelief, in which the panting breast 
expires, vainly and convulsively gasping for breath." 



MISSIONS: 

A 8SBH0K ?0B THE FESTIVAL OV THB BPIFHAinr.* 
BY FENELON. 



Ailae, shine, O JenuHLlem, for thy light is come, and the i^ory of the Loid is 
risen upon thee.— Isaiah Iz. 1. 

Blessed be Grod, my brethren, who to-day has put his wonl in 
my mouth, to praise the work which he acccnnplishes by this 
house. I have desired, I confess, for a long time, to pour out 
my heart before these altars, and to give thanks for all the 
grace which he has wrought by those apostolic men who have 
gone forth to enlighten the East. It is then with a transport of 
joy that I speak to-day of the. calling of the Gentiles, in this 

* This sermon, of which we have given only a part, was preached in 
one of those religious establishments where missionaries were prepared 
for the East We should have given the whole, but foand it unsuitable 
for our pages. Applied to the true Church, consisting of all, in every 
denomination of Christians', who truly love and serve our Lofd Jesua 
Christ, the sentiments of the discourse are at once scriptuml and touch- 
ing. It is the missions undertaken by Francis Xavier, and others, to 
which Fenelon particularly refers: and certainly all will allow that 
Xavier, notwithstanding his errors, was a man of wcmderful zeal and 
ielf<denial. • 
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house, firom which issue the men by whom the rest of the hea- 
then world may hear the glad tidings of salvation. 

Jesus, the desire and expectation of all nations, is scarcely 
bom, when lo ! the Magi, first fruits of the Gentiles, conducted 
by a star, come to acknowledge him. Soon the agitated nations, 
in crowds shall come after them ; the idols shall be broken, and 
the knowledge of the true God shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the deep. I see the princes, who in the lapse of 
ages, adore him whom the Magi this day came to worship. Na- 
tions of the east, ye in your turn will come ! A light, to which 
that of the stars is but a shadow, will break upon your vision 
and dissipate your darkness. Come then, and hasten to the 
house of the God of Jacob ! O Church ! O Jerusalem ! rejoice, 
and shout for joy ! Thou that wast barren, thou who in those 
regions didst not bring forth, sing for joy ; for thou shalt have 
innumerable children in the extremities of the earth. How will 
thy fertility astonish tbee ! lift up thine eyes round about thee 
and see ; let them be satiated with the view of thy glory. Let 
thine heart expand with wonder and delight. The multitudes 
of the people turn unto thee ; the isles come ; the forces of the 
Gentiles are given unto thee. New Magi who have seen the 
star of Christ in the east come from the depths of India to seek 
thee. Lift up thine eyes, O Jerusalem ! Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ! 

But I feel my heart moved within me, and divided between 
joy and grief. The ministry of apostolic men, and the calling 
of the Gentiles, is the triumph of religion ; but after all, does not 
the effect of a secret reprobation hang over us 1 Will it be on 
our ruins that the nations shall rise, as the Gentiles, at the birth 
of the Church, rose on those of the Jewish people ? Behold 
the work which God performs to glorify his Gospel ; but is not 
this done in order to its transference ? No one can love the 
Saviour without loving his work ; but we must forget ourselves 
not to tremble. Let us then, by brethren, rejoice in the Lord, 
but let us rejoice with trembling. These are the two thoughts 
which will occupy this discourse. 

Spirit promised by the truth itself, let my h jart sigh only to 
attract thee within it ; let my mouth be opened only to speak 
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according to thy word ; let my eyes be closed to all other li^ 
except that shed by thee from on high. O Hdy Spirit, be thou 
thyself, in us all in all ; — ^in those who hear me, intelligence, 
wisdom, sentunent ; — in me force, unction and light ! 

1. What, my brethren, is that Jerusalem of which the prophet 
speaks, that peaceful city, whose gates are shut neither by night 
nor day, which sncks the milk of the Gentiles, and whose sacred 
remains they come to revere ? So powerful is it, that the king- 
dom which does not own its au^ority, shall perish ; and so 
bappy, that it has no sun but God, who causes to shine upon it 
an eternal radiance. Who does not see that it cannot be that 
Jenisalera which was rebuilt by the Jews who returned from 
Babylon ; a city feeble, unfortunate, frequently in war, and al- 
ways in servitude under the Persians, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans; and finally, under the latter, reduced to ashes, with a 
universal dispersion of her children, which has lasted now six- . 
teen centuries ? Manifestly then, it is beyond the Jewish people 
that we must seek for the fulfilment of those promises finom 
which they have fallen. 

There is no other Jerusalem, as St. Paul teaches, save that 
from above, which is. the mother of us all. She comes from 
heaven and brings forth her children upon the earth. 

How delightful, my brethren, to see how the promises are 
fulfilled in her. Such was the character of the Messiah, that 
he was not to subjugate by arms, as the carnal Jews grossly 
pretended, but, which is infinitely nobler and more worthy of the 
grandeur of the promises, attract, by his power over the heart, 
all nations under his reign of truth and love. 

Jesus Christ is bom, and the face of the earth is renewed. 
The law of Moses, his miracles and the miracles of the prophets, 
could not resist the torrent of idolatry, and preserve the worship 
of the true God among a people shut up in a comer of the 
world ; but He who comes from on high, is above all, and takes 
possession of the nations reserved as his inheritance, a fact now 
visible to all. Since the hour that he was lifted upon the 
cross, he has not ceased to attract all men unto him. St. Ire- 
nsus, and St. Tertullian, have shown that, from the origin of 
Christianity, the Church bad even then extended beyond the 
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boands of that Empire which boasted that it alone wis ''the 
worid." The aavage and inaccessible regions of the north, 
scarce illamined by the son, saw that heavenly light The 
burning plains of Africa were flooded by toirents of gnoe. 
Emperors became adorers of the name which they had blas- 
phemed, ajid the protectors of the Church whose blood they had 
spUt But the power of the Gospel cannot be exhausted with 
these first eSorts, Time cannot impair its energy. Jesus Christ, 
who is its source, is of all times, yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Hence that fecundity which is ever more renewed^ — that virtne 
of the cross which unceasingly attracts all unto it. 

Look at those barbarous nations that overthrew the Roman 
Empire. God multiplied their numbers, and reserved them un- 
der a fro29en sky, in order to punish pagan Rome, drank wiA 
the Uood of martyrs. At the time appointed, he let slip their 
lein, and the world was flooded by tbun. But while overtnin- 
ing the empire of Rome they submitted to that of Jesus Christ, 
at once mimsters of vengeance and subjects of mercy, thoo^ 
they knew it not. They were led, as by an invisible hand; 
and it may be said of them, literally, that they found Giod when 
they did not expect him. 

How many more nations do we see, since the eighth centniy» 
bom by the Church to Jesus Christ, even in times the most un- 
propitious, when her children, revolting against her authority, 
were not ashamed to reproach her with sterility, and desertJon 
by her celestial spouse. During the tenth century, in an age, 
the evils of which have been much exaggerated, they ran, m 
successive crowds, towards the Church ;--^rmany, the ravag- 
ing wolf, turned into a lamb; Poland, Pomerania, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, led to the foot of the cross by her first king St Ste- 
phen. No, no, you see it, the Source of celestial blessing D«^ 
ceases. Then the heavenly Bridegroom gave new children to 
his bride, to vindicate her character, and prove to the world, 
that she was still his well-beloved. 

But what do I see for th? last two centuries ? Immense re- 
gions all at once reveal themselves; a new world, unknow* 
to the ancient, and greater by far, is opened. But ^^^^'^f^ 
supposing that this sublime discovery is acoovded only to ^ 
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enterprise of man. God yieWa to human paaaiona, when they 
ai^[)ear to dispose of every thing, only what is necessary to 
make them instrumental in the accomplishment of his designs. 
Thus man acts, but God controls. The faith, planted in Ame- 
rica, amid so many storms, ceases not to bear fruit 

What remains for the nations of the far distant orient 7 Yonr 
hour is come ! Alexander, that rapid conqueror, whom Daniel 
pictures as not even touching the earth with his feet, so eager 
was he to subdue the whole World, was arrested at a point this 
side of you. But charity goes farther than pride. Neither 
burning sands, nor mountains, nor inhospitable deserts ; nether 
the distance of places, nor tempests, nor the hidden rocks of so 
many seas ; neither the inclemency of the season, jiar the fatal 
heat of the equator, where a new sky reveals itself^ hostile fleets 
nor barbarian coasts, can arrest those whom God sends forth. 
Who are they that fly as the clouds ! Winds convey them on 
your wings ! Let the south, let the east, let unknown isles in 
silent wonder see them coming from afar. How beautiful upop 
the mountains are the feet of them who bring glad tklings, 
who puUish salvation, who say unto Sion, thy God shall reign 
over thee ! Behold these new conquerors who come with no 
arms but the cross of Christ! — ^who come, not to s^ze the 
wealth or shed the blood of the vanquished, but to shed their 
own blood, and communicate the treasures of heaven. 

Ye nations, so prompt to receive the Gospel, what, at firstf 
was your surprise, and who can re]U«sent it ? Men who come 
to you, without being drawn by any motive of ccxnmerce, am- 
bition or curiosity ; men, who without ever having seen you, and 
without even knowing you, quit every thing on your account, and 
go to seek you through all seas, and amid all toils and perils, to 
impart Xo you that eternal life which has been revealed to them. 
Nations enveloped in. the shadow of death, what a light has 
dawned upon your heads ! ^ 

2. K God, terrible in his counsels towards the children of 
men, spared not the natural branches of the free dive-tree, how 
can we hope, my brethren, that he will spare us, wild and 
ingrafted Inunches ; branches dead, and incapable of bearing 
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froit ? God struck without pity his ancient people, that people 
who inherited the promises, who were of the blessed race of 
Abraham, and of whom God declared himself to be their God 
forever. He struck them with bUndness, he rejected them from 
before his face, he scattered them as ashes in the wind. No 
longer are they his people, nor he their God ; and now they 
serve only to show to all other nations under heaven the divine 
malediction which clings to them, and which will cling to them 
unto the end. 

How fell that Jewish nation &om the covenant of their fa- 
thers and the consolation of Israel ? By hardening their heart 
in the midst of grace, by resisting the Holy Spirit, by rejecting 
the messenger of God. Filled with worldly desires, they re- 
jected a redemption, which so far from flattering, was to deliver 
them from their pride and carnal passions. This closed their 
heart against the truth, this stifled their faith. The darkness 
comprehended not the light which shone in the midst of it. But 
has the reprobation of that people made the promises of none 
efiect ? God forbid ! The Almighty is pleased to show that 
to him alone, works of grace are to be ascribed. He rejects 
what is to call what is not The people that was not a people, 
in other words, the nations scattered, which had never formed 
a body, a state or a religion, the nations which lived immersed 
in a brutal idolatry, are gathered together, and all at once are a 
people well beloved. Nevertheless the Jews deprived of the 
knowledge of God, tUl then hereditary among them, enrich, with 
their spoils, all the nations. Thus God transfers the gift of 
faith accordmg to his good pleasure, and the profound mystery 
of his will. 

May not that which made the reprobation of the Jews, (let 
us, my brethren, pronounce our own judgment to prevent that 
of God's,) become ours also ? Were that people, whom God 
rejected, more attached to the world than we ; more deeply 
buried in the flesh, more intoxicated with earthly passions, more 
full of selfishness, or more void of the love of God ? No, no, 
my brethren ; their iniquities have not risen to the height of 
ours. The crime of crucifying Jesus Christ afresh, nay more, 
Jesus Christ known, Jesus Christ tasted, Jesus Christ reigning 
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uDongfit OS ^ the crime of voluntarily tmmpling nnder our feet 
the only sacrifice of pTq)itiation, and the blood of the covenant 
is not that more enormous, more unpardonable than that of shed* 
ding, as the Jews did, the blood of a Saviour whom they knew 
not? 

Is that, too, the only people whom God has struck ? Let na 
recur to examples under the new dispensation, example^ still 
more appalling. Look, my brethren, with weeping eyes, over 
those vast regions whence the faith of the Gospel, like a sun, 
dawned upon us. What has become of the famous churches 
t>f Alexandria, of Antioch, of Jerusalem and Constantinople, and 
the regions around them ? There, during ages, sat venerable 
councils, which extinguished pestilential errors, and pronounced 
oracles which live forever ; there reigned with majesty a holy 
discipline, the model, after which we vainly sigh. Those lamk 
were bedewed with the blood of martyrs, and exhaled the per- 
fume of virgins ; the very desert blossomed with anchorites. 
But all is ravaged and desolate upon those mountains once flow- 
ing with milk and honey, and where pastured without fear, the 
flocks of Israel. Now the sacred caverns are inaccessible by 
reason of serpents and adders. 

What now remains upon the coast of Africa, where the as- 
eemblecl bishops equalled in number those of universal councils, 
and where the word of God was heard from the lips of Augus- 
tin ? I see nothing there but a region yet smoking with the fire 
of Jehovah's thunder ! 

True, the Church repairs her losses ; new children bom to her 
beyond the seas wipe away the tears which she sheds for those 
she has lost. The Church has the promises of eternity. But we, 
my brethren, what have we but the threatenings wliich reveal, 
at every step, the abyss yawning beneath our feet? True, the 
stream of grace never stops ; but frequently it turns aside to 
water new lands, and leaves, in its ancient channels, nothing 
but arid sands. The faith, I grant, will never be extinguished ; 
but it is not attached to any one locality which it illumines. It 
leaves behind it a frightful night to those who have despised the 
light, and sheds its rays upon purer eyes. 

[Here Fenelon draws an appalling picture of the errpn and 
6 
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vices of the times, and represents ^ the torch of the Gospel," 
as " jnst ready to expire." He then turns to his audience, and 
especially to the ministers of the Grospel, and vehemently ex- 
horts them to consecrate themselves to the work of preserving 
the faith, and extending it among the nations ; and closes by 
earnestly supplicating the blessing of God upon the Church of 
France, upon himself and his hearers.] 

* * * * Remember, O Lord, our misery, and thy mercy. 
Remember the blood of thy Son, which flows for us, which 
speaks on our behalf, and in which alone we confide. Instead 
of taking from us, in thy justice, the little faith which yet re- 
mains to us ; increase it, purify and quicken it ; so that it may 
pierce our darkness, extinguish our passions, correct our judg- 
ments, and finally prepare us for the eternal vision, in thy bo- 
som, of all all that we have believed on earth. Amen. 
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A TRAVELLER happening to be at Clermont, where 
Massillon discharged the functions of a bishop, and 
where also he died, wished to see the country-seat 
at which he spent the greater part of the year. For 
this purpose he applied to an ancient grand vicar, 
who since the Bishop's death had not resolution to 
return to this country-seat, now desolate. He con- 
sented, however, to gratify the traveller's desire, and 
accompanied him upon the pleasing though melan- 
choly errand. He first took him over the grounds, 
and pointed out the various localities associated with 
the memory of Massillon. ** Here," said he, with 
tears in his eyes, **is the alley where this worthy 
prelate took his walks with us ; here is the arbor 
under which he used to repose while he read : this 
is the garden which he cultivated with his own 
hands.*' They then entered the house, and coming 
to the chamber in which the great preacher had 
breathed his last : " This," said the grand vicar, " is 
the place where we lost him !'' — and, as he uttered 
these words, he fainted away ! What must have 
been the character of a man, who inspired such 
homage and affection ! How dignified and yet how 
genial, how pure and yet how pleasant 1 Well has 
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it been remarked that the shade of Titus or of Mar- 
cus Aurelius might have envied such a homage. 
When he appeared in the streets of Clermont during 
his life, the people crowded around him, to express 
theii* admiration and regard, and, on more than one 
occasion, when some new instance of his benefi- 
cence had touched their hearts, they exclaimed, — 
" Long live our father !" His -discourses are uni- 
versally read in France, and it is said that one of 
the most distinguished French writers is particularly 
assiduous in their perusal ; that M assillon is his mo- 
del for prose, as Racine is for verse ; and that the 
" Petit CarSme*^ is always laid on his table by the 
side of the Athaliahp They have been long admired 
in their English dress, imperfect as it is, and have 
obtained throughout Europe a wider perusal than 
the discourses of any other French preacher. Pos- 
sessed of qualities peculiar to themselves, and withal 
adapted to popular Effect and practical usefulness, 
they have w^on the admiration not only of scholars 
but of the common people. 

Massillon was the last of those eloquent men who 
during the reign of Louis Fourteenth, and that of 
his successor, adorned the pulpit of France. He 
soared far above all his contemporaries, and left him- 
self without a rival in his own country, from that 
time till now. Far from being the reflection of 
those illustrious men who preceded him, he has a 
style of his own, bold, beautiful and striking, at once 
elastic and elegant, pliant and powerful. Remarka- 
bly free and popular, it has much of the grandeur 
of Bossuet, the unction of Bourdaloue, the fervor of 
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Fenelon. On this account it need not surprise us 
if Theremin, one of the most learned and eloquent 
preachers of Germany, regards Massillon as a model 
for pulpit oratory, and that he has associate4 his 
name with that of Demosthenes, in his treatise on 
Sacred Eloquence.* 

John Baptist Massillon was bom of obscure pa- 
rents, at Hieres, in Provence, and, after finishing^his 
grammatical studies, was educated among the " Bre- 
thren of the Oratory " — one of the freest and most 
efficient ecclesiastical and educational bodies in 
France. His superiors soon detected the peculiarity 
of his talents, and destined him for the pulpit, which 
he reluctantly consented to occupy, being utterly 
unconscious of his high powers, and of the celebrity 
which awaited him. He had already, from pure 
obedience, pronounced some funeral orations in the 
province, which were received with unbounded ad- 
miration. Sitnple-hearted as a child, he was alarmed 
at his rising reputation, and fearing, as he said, ♦* the 
demon pride," resolved to escape from it forever, by 
burying himself in the profound solitudes of Sept 
Fons, where the same austerities were practised as 
at La Trappe. The superior of this community 
having occasion to make a friendly reply to a charge 
published by the Bishop of Noailles, committed the 
task to Massillon, who performed his work so ad- 
mirably that it at once attracted the attention of the 

* " Demosthenes and Massillon," — is the title of TheremiA's 
hook. This distinguished man is the author of six volumes of 
admirable sermons, and many very beautiful sketches ^<* ia 
one of the most eloquent of the court preachan at Be 
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bishop. Ascertaining its author, the prelate re- 
marked that it was not fit that such talents, '' shoula 
be hidden under a bushel." He therefore required 
the novice to quit his monkish habit, and assume 
that of the Oratoire; at the same time, placing him 
in the seminary of St. Magloire, at Paris, with an 
exhortation to cultiyate pulpit eloquence. He also 
took upon himself, as he expressed it, the fortune of 
the young orator, which Massillon, with truly apos- 
tolic simplicity, limited to the merest necessaries of 
life. 

He was soon called to preach in the pulpits of the 
metropolis, and attracted the liveliest admiration. 
Of an uncommonly pleasing exterior, he combined 
the greatest simplicity of manner with the highest 
energy and beauty of style. Tall and well-formed, 
bis countenance beaming with intelligence and kind- 
ness, his voice clear and natural, but of astonishing 
compass and power, — above all, his whole soul en- 
gaged in the sublime work of proclaiming to ** men 
immortal" the glad tidings of salvation, he thrilled 
his hearers, as by the shocks of a spiritual electri- 
city, which penetrated all hearts, and melted them 
into penitence apd tears. He had declared that he 
would not preach like his predecessors, not through 
presumptuous confidence in his own superiority, 
but from a profound conviction that simplicity and 
earnestness are the true means of access to the soul. 
He deliberately renounced the somewhat formal di- 
visions, the elaborate and sometimes pompous ar- 
gumentation, and the too strained and artificial 
manner which clung even to the most celebrated 
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of the early French preachers, and endeavored to 
take captive the hearts of his hearers, by fervid ap- 
peals to their sensibilities and conscience. In fact, 
he was the Whitefield of the French pulpit, though 
far superior to that wonderful man, in the strength 
and beauty of his style. He excels in that kind of 
oratory which goes right to the heart ; and which, it 
has been well remarked, may stand instead of all 
the rest. When he preached, he seemed to forget 
himself, and by a certain easy negligence, combined 
with great mastery of style, and energy of feeling, 
took captive the sensibilities of his hearers, before 
they were aware. His sermons generally were 
practical, with a direct and immediate aim. He 
searched with a strong hand, the deep windings of 
the human heart, and urged his hearers to flee from 
the wrath to come, and lay hold upon eternal life. 
Indeed he has something of the probing energy and 
overwhelming pungency of Richard Baxter, who, 
with his plain Saxon style, and homely manner, 
smote the hearts of men as with the hammer of the 
Almighty. It seems surprising that Massillon, who 
had spent his years in study and retirement, should 
know the world so well, and draw such exact pic- 
tures of the passions, especially of selfishness and 
pride. "I have learned to draw them," was his 
candid avowal, ** by studying myself" 

His manner, we have said, was simple and un- 
studied; or at least, apparently so; for he had 
learned the happy art of concealing art. He stood 
up in the pulpit, with eyes declined, a modest, col- 
lected air, as if thoroughly penetrated with the 
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great truths he was about to utter ; and then, with- 
out violent motions, and almost without gestures, 
as was the case with Jonathan Edwards, he poured 
out his whole soul before the people; now appeal- 
ing to their intellect and conscience, now to their 
sensibilities and affections, and gradually diffusing 
over his audience the profound religious emotions 
with which he himself was penetrated. A breath- 
less silence, broken only by an occasional sigh or 
groan, accompanied him to the close, when the very 
atmosphere seemed to be filled with the burden of 
his eloquence. The reputation of his manner alone, 
induced the celebrated actor, Barron, to attend on 
one of his discourses. On leaving the church, he 
remarked to a friend who accompanied him : " This 
man is an orator, and we are only players." 

The Court desired to hear him, or rather to judge 
him. He was accordingly invited to preach before 
Louis Fourteenth, accompanied by the beauty and 
talent of France. Without the slightest appear- 
ance of pride or of fear he appeared before them, 
and acquitted himself with distinguished success. 
Louis FoiTrteenth was then at the summit of his 
power and glory, flattered or feared by all the na- 
tions of Europe, and adored as a sort of demigod, 
by his subjects. To the surprise of all, Massillon 
took for his text : ** Blessed are they that mourn." 
But the momentary feeling of surprise and disap- 
pointment, was turned into admiration and delight, 
by the happy use which he made of it. ** Sire,** 
said he, *'if the world were here addressing your 
majesty, it would not say to you, ' Blessed are they 
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Aat mourn/ Blessed, would it say, the prince who 
never fought but to conquer; who has filled the 
universe with his name ; who, in the course of a 
long and flourishing reign, has enjoyed with fame, 
all that men admire, the gretitness of his conquests ; 
the love of his people; the magnificence of his 
works ; the wisdom of his laws, and the hope of a 
numerous progeny : and who "has now nothing to 
desire but to keep what he possesses. But, sire, 
Jesus Christ speaks not as the world speaks. * Bles- 
sed,' says Christ, — not he who enjoys the admiration 
of the world, but he who makes preparation for 
the world to come, who lives in penitence and 
humility, and has possession of the kingdom of 
heaven, — * blessed are the poor in spirit, for thfeirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.' " An eloquence so noble 
and delicate, so courteous, and yet so admonitory, 
was new to the courtiers of Versailles ; and, notwith- 
standing the gravity of the occasion, they gave way 
to an involuntary expression of admiration. Louis, 
who well knew how to turn a compliment, said to 
Massillon: ''On hearing other preachers, I have 
often been much pleased with them, but on hearing 
you, I was much displeased with myself" 

The effect of his sermon Du petit nombre des 
Elus — the small number of the Elect '-^^q;^ still more 
striking. Bating one or two slight errors of view, 
and exaggerations of statement, it is one of the most 
searching, nay, we may add appalling and eloquent 
sermons in any language. When Jonathan Ed- 
wards preached at Enfield, there was " such a breath- 
ing of distress," that he was compelled to stop, and 
6* 
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request the people to retain their composure. He 
discoursed on the judgment to come, as if he were 
standing upon " the sides of eternity," and the people 
heard him, as if they were listening to the sound of 
" the last trump," or to their own sentence of con- 
demnation from the lips of the Son of God. Neither 
Massillon, nor any other French preacher, ever 
reached this height of sacred eloquence ; but when 
he came to that magnificent and impassioned burst : 
" I figure to myself that our last hour is come ! — 
the heavens are opening over our heads, time is no 
more, and eternity is begun. Jesus Christ, in his 
glory, is about to appear in his temple, to judge us ac- 
cording to our deserts ; and, as trembling criminals, 
we are here waiting at his hands the sentence of 
everlasting life or everlasting death. I ask you now, 
stricken with terror, and in nowise separating my 
lot from yours, but placing myself in the situation 
in which we must all one day appear before God in 
judgment — if Christ, I ask, were at this very mo- 
ment to appear in this temple, to make the awful 
partition between the just and the unjust, think you 
that the greater number would stand at his right 
hand ? Do you believe that the numbers even would 
be equal ? Would ten righteous persons, such as 
were not in the doomed cities of the plain, be found 
amongst us ? Nay, should we find a single one ? I 
know not, you know not ! O my God, thou alone 
canst tell who are thine, and who are not ! Divide 
this assembly as it shall be divided at the last day. 
Stand forth, now, ye righteous — ^where are you? 
Chosen of God, separate yourselves from the multi- 
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tude doomed to dstruction: — O God! where are 
thine elect ! — what remains as thy portion ?"-r-when 
he came to this overwhelming passage, the whole 
assembl]^ started to their feet, and interrupted the 
preacher by murmurs of surprise and exclamation.* 
Massillon. has been compared to Robert Hall; and 
the remark has been made, that the entire descrip- 
tion of Massillon by D'Alembert, on his admis- 
sion to the Royal Academy at Paris, might, with lit- 
tle alteration, be applied to Hall. This may be true, 
neyertheless there are as many points of difference, 
as there are of resemblance between them. Mas- 
sillon has the same clearness of conception, the «ame 
fulness and splendor of diction, the same amplitude 
of illustration and fervor of appeal. But he wants 
that compactness of argument, that precision and 
beauty of style, that fulness and accuracy of defini- 
tion, and above all, that fine philosophical turn of 
thought and aptitude of illustration, so conspicuous 
in Hall. He excels him in naturalness and energy, 
in the freedom of his appeals, and in the impassioned 
fervor of his language. In a word, while Hall is 
superior to Massillon in logic and language, Mas- 
sillon is superior to Hall in sensibility and unction. 
The one addresses himself more to the intellect than 
the heart, the other more to the heart than the intel- 
lect. Blended, their preaching would form not only 
the perfection of beauty, but the perfection of power. 

* We have given a somewhat condensed version of this cel- 
ebrated passage, approaching as we suppose, its quick and im- 
petuous brevity, as delivered. MassUlon expanded it, in his 
published Discourses.'' 
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The passage already quoted from Massillon, will re- 
mind the reader of that kindred one of Hall's, in his 
sermon on the death of the Princess Charlotte ; •* But 
what, my brethren, if it be lawful to indulge such a 
thought, would be the funeral obsequies of a lost 
soul ? Where shall we find the tears fit to be wept 
at such a spectacle ? Or could we realize the ca- 
lamity in all its extent, what tokens of commisera- 
tion or concern would be deemed equal to the occa- 
sion ? Would it suffice for the sun to veil his light 
and the moon her brightness ; to cover the ocean 
with mourning, or the heaven with sackcloth ? Or 
were the whole frame of nature to become animated 
and vocal, would it be possible for her to utter a 
groan too deep, or a shriek too piercing, to ex- 
press the magnitude and extent of such a catastro- 
phe ?" Every intelligent reader will allow that not 
only in the compactness and finish of the language, 
but io the brilliancy of the conception, this is supe- 
rior to the passage from Massillon. And yet the 
freedom and boldness of the latter, set off by the pe- 
culiar vividness and energy of the preacher's man- 
ner, would render it more powerful in application. 

Massillon is much given to amplification. He 
groups around a subject a wonderful exuberance of 
thought, language, and imagery. Indeed, this has 
been noticed as a defect. It may be such in dis- 
courses read, but assuredly it is a very great advan- 
tage in discoufses spoken. A single great and 
striking thought, made intense and luminous by va- 
ried and ample illustration, is one of the highest gifts 
, of oratory, and produces astonishing effects upon 
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the popular mind. Massillon may sometimes carry 
it to excess, but much of his power is owing to this 
very thing. One has only to read the sermon on 
" The Death of a Sinner and of a Righteous man," 
to be convinced of this. The eye is kept upon the 
separations and changes, which take place first in 
the case of the sinner, and then in that of the saint, 
until the former become too fearful for thought, and 
the latter radiant and glorious, as the throne of God. 
In this respect, Massillon strikingly resembles Chal- 
mers, who, in the power of dwelling upon a single 
idea, magnifying its dimensions, and so to speak, in- 
tensifying its character, exceeds all pulpit orators. 
It sometimes, indeed, mars the beauty and symme- 
try of his style, but it helps to deepen the impression 
which he would make upon the hearer's heart. Not 
so gran4 or beautiful as the river, whose broad stream 
winds through rich and varied scenery, it yet cuts a 
deep and rapid channel through rugged rocks and 
frowning wilds, and leaves the impress of its power 
and glory, in the productiveness of regions, which, 
but for it, would forever remain desolate and* bar- 
ren. It is not the music of the organ, with its va- 
ried stops, and mingling harmonies, but rather the 
sound of the trumpet, waxing louder and louder, 
as at Sinai, or at the last judgment, ** piercing the 
caverns of the earth, and resounding through the 
encircling heavens.'' Both Chalmers and Massillon 
have vindicated their peculiar style of oratory, by 
the astonishing effects which it everywhere pro- 
duced. They differ in many respects, but both ut- 
ter that loud, clear, prolonged trumpet tone, which 
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echoes and re-echoes through the world. The voice 
of Chalmers is deeper and stronger, like "a thunder 
psalm" amid the hills ; that of Massillon is sweeter 
and more penetrating, like the same psalm, chanted 
in dim aisles, or " ruins gray." Their echoes linger 
about the soul, long after the sound has ceased, nay 
more, haunt it forever. 

We know not whether the success of Massillon 
excited any injurious influence upon himself, but it 
certainly stirred up the envy of others. He was ac- 
cused of heretical tendencies and loose morals, and 
so far did this slander penetrate, that it afiected the 
mind of the Emperor himself. Whether he really 
believed it, is uncertain, but it was sufficient to pre- 
vent his conferring upon Massillon the ecclesiastical 
preferment to which he was entitled. 

But Louis Fourteenth died, and the Regent, his 
successor, at once conferred upon Massillon, the 
bishopric of Clermont. He expressed a wish also, 
that the court should hear him once more, and en- 
gaged him to preach a Lent course before the King, 
then nine years of age. The sermons preached 
upon that occasion are known by the name of Petit 
Carime, or Little Lent, They are characterized by 
simplicity and grandeur. They are remarkable also 
for the political truths they contain, urging upon 
monarchs this fundamental principle, that they are 
made for the benefit of the people, and that they 
ought to govern, not by caprice, but by the laws, of 
which the monarch is but the minister and guar- 
dian. In 1719, Massillon was chosen a member of 
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the French Academy. Cardinal Dubois procured 
for him the prelacy of Sevigny, 

During the later years of his life, Massillon con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to the labors of 
his diocese. His last discourse in Paris was his 
funeral sermon for the Duchess of Orleans. He 
was distinguished for his liberality and kindness. 
His house was open to his friends, and his stores to 
the poor. No man ever excited among the common 
people, more enthusiastic love and reverence. He 
died as Fenelon died, without fortune and without 
debts, on the 28th September, 1742, loved by his 
associates, and mourned by the poor. His fame has 
increased with years. The obloquies cast upon 
him during his life, have been forgotten ; and he is 
remembered only as the generous bishop, and the 
eloquent orator. Most of his countrymen regard 
him, as next to Bossuet, their greatest and most ef- 
fective preacher. Others prefer him even to that 
prince of Catholic orators. And certainly, if he 
does not equal him in the majesty and force of his 
funeral orations, he far exceeds him in the unction 
and eloquence of his practical sermons. If his style 
has not the chiselled symmetry and massive grandeur 
of that master in Israel, it has a point, a pathos and 
a power, which he never reached. If not a greater 
orator than Bossuet, he was a better preacher ^ and 
has left deeper and more salutary traces upon the hu- 
man Jieart. Doubtless he has faults. His state- 
ments, for example, are sometimes loose, and his rea- 
soning defective. His style here and .there is care- 
less and redundant, and his power of amplification is 
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sometimes excessive, at least to a reader; never- 
theless, he has genius and fire, an amazing grasp of 
.thought, and energy of feeling. He takes captive 
the soul, " and carries it whithersoever he listeth/' 



THE DEATH OF THE SINNER. 

AND 

THAT OF THE RIGHTEOUS MAN. 

<' Blonwd are the dead that die in fihe Lord/^—RKV. ziv. 13. 

There is Bomething peculiarly strange and incomprehensible 
in human passions. All men wisfti to live ; they regard death 
as the most terrible of evils ; all their passions attach them 
to life : nevertheless it is those very passions which incessantly 
urge them towards that death for which they feel such horror ; 
and it would seem as if they lived only on purpose to hasten their 
last hour. They flatter themselves that they shall die the death 
of the righteous ; they wish it, they expect it. Knowing the im- 
possibility of being immortal on the earth, they cherish the belief 
that, before the arrival of that appalling change, their passiohs, 
by which they are corrupted and enslaved, shall be extinguished. 
They figure to themselves the doom of the sinner dying in his 
sins, as one of the most frightful kind ; nevertheless they tran- 
quilly prepare for themselves that very destiny. That appalling 
close of human life, a death in sin, fills them with terror and 
alarm ; yet like madmen, they dance and sing along the very 
road which leads to it. In vain we announce to them that men 
die as they live : they livens sinners, and yet wish to die as 
aaints. 

It is not my design, to<lay, to undeceive you with refezenoe 
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to a delusion so gross, (that I reserve for another occasion ;) but 
as the death of the righteous seems to you so desirable, and 
that of the wicked so repulsive, I propose to describe to you 
both, in order, if possible, to awaken more fully your desire for 
the one, and your aversion for the other. As you must finally 
die, in one of these two situations, it is important to familiarize 
your minds with both, that, by placing before your eyes the 
mournful spectacle of the one, and the glorious attractions of 
the other, you may be able to judge which of the two destinies 
awaits you, and to adopt such measures as may render the de- 
cision favorable. 

In the picture of the expiring sinner, you will see, in what 
ends the world with all its glory and pleasures, and from the 
description of the last moments of the good man, in what ends 
virtue with all its trials. In the one, you will see the world 
through the eyes of a sinner about to die ; and ah, how vain 
and frivolous, and how different fmn what it seems now. In 
the other, you will see virtue through the eyes of the expiring 
saint, and O how grand and beautiful will it then appear ! ht 
one you will comprehend all the wretchedness of a soul that 
lives without God ; in the other the blessedness of one that lives 
to serve and please him. In a word, the spectacle of the sin- 
ner's death will inspire you with the desire of living the life of 
the righteous ; and the image of the death of the righteous will 
give you an intense horror of the sinner's life. For this let na 
implore the blessing of God. 

First Part. — ^In vain do we repel the image of deatb— each 
day brings it nearer and nearer. Youth fades away ; yean 
huny on ; and like streams which, in the language of Scripture, 
never remount to their fountain, but glide onwards to the sea, we 
course rapidly to the abyss of eternity, where, swallowed up for- 
ever, we can never retrace our steps, and reappear on the earth. 

I know well that the brevity and uncertainty oi human life, 
are topics familiar to all. The deaths of our relations, our 
friends, and our companions, often so sudden and surprising, 
fufnish us with a thousand reflections on the fragility of all 
aarthly things. We aie incessantly repeatiDg that the weM ia 
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nothing, that life is a dream, and that it is infinite folly to be 
agitated about that which so quickly passes away. After all, 
these are nothing but words which the heart does not feel ; say- 
ings offered, so to speak, at the shrine of custom, and which 
custom, at the same time, causes us to forget ! 

My brethren, imagine to yourselves a destiny the most agree- 
Me on earth ; prolong, in your own minds, your life, to a term 
beyond the most sanguine hopes ; and enjoy, if you can, the 
pleasing illusion ; but at last you will come to that day, which 
is followed by no other — a day which to you will be eternity — 
blessed, if you die in the Lord, accursed, if you die in your sins ! 
One of these destinies awaits you ; in the final decision of the 
fate of all men, there will be only two sides, — ^the right and the 
left ; only two classes^ — ^the sheep and the goats. Permit me, 
then, to call your attention to your death-bed, and expose to 
your view the double spectacle of that last hour, so appalling to 
the sinner, so consoling to the Christian. 

I say appalling to the sinner, who, lulled by vain hopes of 
conversion, at last reaches that fatal moment, full of desires, bat 
void of good works, with a life estranged from God, and unable 
now to offer to God any thing but his crimes, and the anguish of 
seeing the end of those days which he thought would endure 
forever. Nothing, my brethren, can be more frightful than the 
situation of this unfortunate wretch in the last moments of his 
life ; — on whatever side he turns his attention, whether to the 
past, or the present, or that awful future which is yawning be- 
fore him, all, all overwhelms him with visions of diead, or pros- 
pects of despair. For what can the past oflfer to the sinner who, 
extended upon the bed of death, begins now to loose his hold on 
life, and reads in the countenance of those around, the moumr 
ful news that all is over with him ? What sees he in the long 
course of his life on earth ? Alas ! only vain cares — ^pleasures 
fleeting as the moment— crimes which last forever ! 

Vain caros! His whole life passes before his eyes at a 
glance, and he sees nothing in it but useless anxiety and con- 
stant agitation. He recalls to his mind all that he has suffered 
for a world which now -flees from hun — ^for a fortune which is 
vanishing away — ^for a vain reputation which he cannot talsa 
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into the presence of God — ^for friends whom he is losing — ^for 
masters who will soon forget him — ^for a name which will be 
written only in the dust of his tomb ! What regret wijl seize 
him when he finds that his life has been one incessant toil, and 
that he has nothing in the end ! What regret that he has en- 
dnred so many sacrifices, without gaining a single step towards 
heaven; to have always believed himself too feeble for the 
service of God, and yet to have fallen a martyr to that vain 
world which is destined to perish! Ah! then it is that the 
sinner, overwhelmed, appalled at his blindness and mistake, 
finding nothing but a yawning void in a life wholly occupied 
with the world ; finding that, after a long course of years, he 
has never even begun to live ; leaving, perhaps, histories filled 
with his exploits, public monuments which record his glory, the 
world r&sounding with his fame, and yet leaving nothing worthy 
to be recorded in the book of life, nothing which can follow him 
to the l>ar of God. Then, but alas ! it is too late, he begins to 
hold a language to himself which we have too frequently 
heard : — ^" I have lived then only for vanity ! Why *have I not 
served my God as I have served my masters ? Ah, me ! were 
such anxieties and subjections, such fatigues and restraints, 
necessary to accomplish my own ruin ? Why did I not, at 
least, receive my consolation in this world ? I might have en- 
joyed the present — ^that fleeting^ moment which is passing away 
—and all, all would not have been lost ! But my life has been 
filled with toils, anxieties and restraints — and all to prepare me 
for eternal perdition ! What folly to have suflTered for my de- 
struction what might have secured my salvation ; to have re- 
garded the life of good people as sad and insupportable ; and 
yet they have never done any thing so difiicult for God, which I 
have not done a hundred times for the world which is vanity, 
and from which, consequently, I have nothing to hope !" 

Yes, my brethren, it is in that last hour that your whole life 
will present itself to you under very different aspects from what 
it does now. At present you make account of services done to 
the State ; places which you have filled ; actions in which you 
were distinguished; wounds wMch yet boar witness to your 
valor ; the number of your campaigns, the splendor of your 
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commandB ; — all this appears to you real. The public aj^laoae 
which accompanies them, the rewards which follow them, the 
distinctions which attach to them ; all these recall yoar past 
days as fnlly occupied, marked each by some memorable action, 
or by events worthy of being preserved to posterity. You even 
distinguish yourselves, in your own mind^ from those feeble char- 
acters in your own rank, who have led an obscure, idle, and 
useless life, and dishonored their names by their indolent effem- 
inacy, which has kept them grovelling in the dust. But on the 
bed of death, in that last hour when the world vanishes and 
eternity draws nigh, your eyes will be opened ; the scene wiU 
be changed, the illusion which now magnifies these objects, 
will be dissipated ; things will appear as they are ; and that 
which formerly seemed so magnificent, since it was done for 
the world, for glory, and for fortune, will vanish like a dream. 
** He opens his eyes," says Job, " and he finds nothing !"* In 
your life nothing then will be found real but what you have 
done for God ; nothing worthy of praise but works of faith and 
piety ; nothing great but that which is worthy of eternity. A 
single drop of cold water in the name of Jesus, a single tear 
shed in his presence, and the slightest mortification suffered for 
his sake, will all appear more precious, more estimable to you, 
than all the wonders which the world admires, and which 
perish with the world. 

Not that the sinner finds in his past life only lost anxieties, 
he finds also the remembrance of his pleasures ; but it is that 
very remembrance which alarms and overwhelms him. His 
pleasures have lasted but a moment, and he sees that he has 
sacrificed to the madness of an instant, the welfare of his im- 
* mortal soul ! Alas ! life appeared to him too long to be con- 
secrated to the service of God. He was afraid to adopt, too 
early, the side of^ virtue, for fear he should not be able to sup- 
port its weariness and its trials. He looked forward to the 
years which he had yet to run, as to an immense space which 
he must traverse under the burden of the cross, and separated 
from the world in the practice of Christian works. This thought 
alone had always suspended all his good intentions; and in 

• Job XTVtt 19. 
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order to return to God, he waited for the last stage of life, as 
the one in which perseverance is the most certain. What a 
surprise in his last hour to find that what had aj^ared to him 
so lon^ was hut an instant ; that his in&ncy and old age so 
nearly touch each other, that they form, as it were, but one 
day; and that from his mother's bosom he has taken but a 
single step to the grave ! But this is not the bitterest pang 
which he feels in the remembrance of his pleasures. They 
have vanished like a dream ; for what was formerly deemed an 
honor is now the source of shame and confusion — ^so many 
shameful excesses, such weakness and abandonment! He 
who piqued himself on his reason, elevation, and superiority 
among men, O my God ! then finds himself the feeblest, the 
most contemptible, of sinners. His life sage perhaps in appear- 
ance, yet sunk in all the infamy of the senses, and the puerility 
of the passions ! In the eyes of men a life of glory — ^in the 
eyes of God a life of shame and everlasting contempt ! 'A life 
which success, it may be, has uniformly accompanied; and 
y^, in its private character, the most absurd and frivolous, the 
m6Bt destitute of reflection and wisdom ! Pleasures, in a word, 
which have been the source of all his regrets, which have 
poisoned all the sweetness of his life, and changed his happiest 
days into days of madness and grief — ^pleasures bought at too 
great a price, and ever followed by bitterness and pain — see to 
what comes this vain felicity ! His passions have rendered life 
miserable to him, and the only moments of tranquillity he has 
enjoyed are those in which his heart has been free from their 
influence. The days of my pleasures are fled, says the dying 
sinner to himself, but in a disposition of mind very different 
from that of Job — days which have occasioned all the sorrows 
of my life, which have changed the repose of night into agita- 
tion and dread. " My days are fled, my thoughts perish, my 
heart is in torment !" and yet, great God, thoii wilt still more 
punish the toils and sorrows of my miserable life ! All the 
bitterness of my passions is marked against me in the book of 
% wrath, and thou preparest for me, in addition to gratifica* 
tions which have always been the source of my miseries, a 
misery boundless and eternal ! " For thou writest bitter things 
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against me, and makest me to possess the iniquities of my 
youth."* 

See what the expiring sinner finds in the rememhrance of the 
past— crimes which shall endare forever, the weaknesses of 
childhood, the dissipations of youth, the passions and disorders 
of maturity, and who knows, but the shameful excesses even 
of a licentious old age! Ah, my brethren, while in health 
we perceive but the surface of our conscience, we recall only a 
vague and confused recollection of our life ; of our passions we 
see only those which actually hold us captive ; the habit of a 
whole life appears to uu but as a single crime ; but on the bed 
of death the shadows spread over the conscience of the sinner 
are dissipated. The more he penetrates into his heart, the 
more stains he discovers; — ^the deeper he plunges into that 
abyss, the more do new monsters of horror meet his gaze. He 
is lost in the chaos, and knows not what to do. To illuminate 
it, a new life is needed — and alas ! time flies ; a few moments 
scarce remain ; and he must hurry a confession for which the 
greatest leisure would hardly suffice, and which can precede 
but an instant the awful retributions of the Divine justiee. 
Alas ! we often complain, during life, of a treacherous memory 
— ^that we forget every thing — ^that the minister of God is under 
the necessity of remedying our inattention, and of assisting as 
to know and judge ourselves ; but in that last moment the dying 
sinner will need no assistance to recall the remembrance of his 
crimes ; the justice of God which, during health, had abandoned 
him to the profoundest darkness, will then enlighten him in its 
wrath. Every thing around his dying bed will revive in him the 
memory of some new crime, — domestics whom he has scandal- 
ized by his example ; children whom he has neglected ; a wife 
whom he has rendered miserable by unlawful attachments; 
ministers of the church whom he has despised ; riches which 
he has abused ; the luxury around him for which the poor and 
his creditors have suffered ; the pomp and magnificence of his 
edifices, reared at the expense of the widow and orphan, or 
perhaps at the public expense ; — all, in a word, the heavens and 

* Job zvii 11— Ibid ziiL 26. 
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&e earth shall reveal his miqnity, shall recall to him the j&ight- 
fiil history of his passions and his crimes. 

Thus the memory of the past forms one of the most trying 
calamities of the dying sinner ; because he finds in it nothing 
but labors lost, pleasures which have endured but for a moment, 
and crimes which shall last forever. 

But what is actually passing before his eyes ia not less 
mournful to that wretched being : — ^his surprises, his separa- 
tions, and his changes. 

His surprises ! — ^He had always flattered himself that the day 
of the Lord would not surprise him. Whatever was said upon 
the subject from the sacred desk, had not prevented him from 
indulging the confidence that his conscience would be duly pre- 
pared before that dreaded moment. But he has reached it still 
loaded with his crimes, without preparation, without taking a 
single step to propitiate the Almighty. It has come upon him 
when he did not think of it, and he is now to be judged ! 

His surprises ! — God strikes him in the zenith of his passions, 
at a time when thoughts of death were the most distant, when 
be attained to places for which he had ardently struggled, and 
when, like the foolish man in the Gospel, he had exhorted his 
soul to repose itself, and enjpy in peace the fruit of his toDs. 
It is at this moment that the justice of God surprises him, and 
when he sees, at a glance, all his hopes extinguished forever. 

His surprises ! — ^He is about to die ; and desires that no man 
shall inform him of his situation. His relations flatter him ; his 
friends leave him undeceived; in secret they mourn him as 
dead, but continue to speak of his recovery ; they deceive him 
in order that he may deceive himself. The Scriptures must be 
fulfilled, which declare that the sinner shall be surprised by 
death. Thou hast said it, O my God ! and thy words cannot 
fail! 

His surprises ! — Abandoned by all the succors of art, deliv- 
ered, all alone, to anguish and disease, he still cannot persuade 
himself that death is near. He flatters himself; he yet hopes; 
the judgment of God still leaves him a remnant of reason, as 
if for the sole purpose of seducing him. From his terrors, his 
astonishment and anxieties, we clearly see that he does not 
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yet compr^nd that he must die. He tonnents, he agitates 
himself, as if by such means* he could escape death; but his 
agitations are occasioned only by his regret for the loss of life, 
and not by penitence for having spent it in sin. But the sinner 
blinded must continue so to the end, and his death must corres- 
pond to his life. 

His surprises ! — ^In fine, he sees now that the world has all 
along deceived him ; that it has continually led him from illu- 
sion to illusion, from hope to hope ; that things had never taken 
place precisely as he had promised himself, and that he has 
evermore been the dupe of his own errors. He cannot com- 
prehend how his blindness could possibly have been so constant ; 
that he could, for so long a series of years, persist in making 
such sacrifices for the world, for his masters who have paid him 
only with vain promises, and that nis entire life Jias been one 
continued contrast of indifference on the part of the world to 
him, and of infatuation on his part to the world. But what es- 
pecially overpowers him is the impossibility of remedying the 
mistake — ^that he can die but once — and that after having badly 
run his race, he can neither recall the past, or by retracing his 
steps, undertake a new trial. Thou art just, O my God I and 
thou wiliest that the sinner should pronounce against himself in 
advance, in order that afterward he may be judged out of his 
own mouth. 

Thus the surprises of the sinner are overwhelming ; but the 
separations which take place, at that last hour, are not less so. 
The more he was attached to the world, to life, and to the crea- 
tures around him, the more does he suffer when separation be- 
comes inevitable. Every tie, now to be broken asunder, becomes 
a wound which rankles In his heart— every separation a new 
death to his mind. 

Separation from the property which he has accumulated with 
such long and laborious efforts, and by means perhaps of doubt- 
ful character — which he was resolved to keep in spite of the 
reproaches of his conscience, and which he had obstinately re- 
fused to the necessities of his brethren ! Nevertheless they es- 
cape from his grasp — ^that heap of dust fades from beneatii his 
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eyes — and he carrieis with him only the love of it, the angnish 
of its loss, and the guilt of its acquisition. 

Separation from the magnificence which sorrounds him— 
from his superb edifices, which he vainly imagined he had built 
as an asylum from the attack of death — from the luxury and 
vanity of his furniture, of which nothing will remain for his use 
bnt the winding-sheet which is to wrap him in the tomb — ^from 
that sphere of opulence and splendor in which he has constantly 
lived. All escape from him — all abandon him ; and he begins 
to feel himself a stranger in his own palace, (which indeed he 
ought ever to have regarded himself ;) as one unknown, who 
possesses nothing there ; as an unfortunate wretch about to be 
stripped of all he has, and only permitted for a few moments 
to gratify his sight with the spoils, in order to augment his re- 
gret and punishment. 

Separation from his honors and offices, which he leaves per- 
haps to a rival ; to which he had attained through so many 
dangers, anxieties and humiliations, and which he has enjoyed 
with sopiuch insolence and pride. There he lies upon the bed 
of death, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, preserving 
that only of a sinner, which he, in vain, and too late confers 
upon hiiDself. Alas ! in this last moment, he would gladly em- 
brace ihc most servile condition ; — ^he would accept, as a favor, 
the most obscure, the most grovelling station, could but his days 
be prolonged. He envies the lot of his slaves whom he leaves 
betdnd him ; — ^he rapidly advances towards death, with his eyes 
tamed back to take a lingering look of life. 

Separation from his body, for whose gratification he has al- 
ways lived, and with which, through the gratification of his pas- 
sions, he has contracted such close and lively ties. He feels 
that the house of clay is crumbling to ruin — ^he feels the advance 
of death in each of his senses ; he keeps hold of life only by 
means of a corpse, which decays through the severity of his 
Sttflferings, becoming more intense as he approaches the moment 
of dissolution. 

Separation from his nei^bors, from his friends whom he sees 
•Qnoanding his bed, whose tears and lamentatapns wdng hia 
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heart, and make him keenly feel the angaish of loaing them 
forever. 

Separation from tEe world, where he had enjoyed so many 
distinctions— where he had established, aggrandized, and ac- 
commodated himself,, as if it had been the place of his everlast- 
ing abode ; — from the world in whose smiles only he had lived — 
on whose stage Ise had ever been one of the principal actors^ — 
in whose affairs he had ever taken such an active part, and in 
which he had figured, with such splendor and applause. He 
leaves it, as to the body, but his heart, his affections are cen- 
tered in it still ; — ^the world dies to him, but alas ! even in death, 
he dies not to the world ! 

Finally, separation from all creatures ! All around him van- 
ishes ; — ^he stretches out his hands as if he would lay hold of 
the objects of sense ; but he seizes only phantoms, which pasa 
away like smoke, and leave nothing palpable in his grasp. To 
him, every thing, so to speak, has perished ! 

Then it is that the Almighty rises in greatness before the eyes 
of the expiring sinner. In that awful hour, when the world is 
crumbling and disappearing from his sight, he sees remaining Grod 
alone, who fills all, changes never, and passes not away. For- 
merly he used to complain, with a sneering and impious air, that 
it was very difficult to cherish fervent emotions for a God whom 
we see not, and not to love the beings who are visible to our 
eyes, and interest all our senses. But in that last moment he 
sees none but God ! the hitherto invisible starts into reality be- 
fore his mind, — ^his senses already extinguished, reject all sen- 
Bual objects, — all around him vanish ; and God himself takes 
the place of the delusions which have misled him through 
life. 

Thus every thing changes to this unfortunate wretch ; and 
these changes, with his separations and surprises, form the last 
melancholy feature in this spectacle of the sinner's death. 

Change in his credit and authority. From the moment that 
nothing further is to be expected from his life, the world ceases 
to make account of him; his pretended friends withdraw; 
las dependents seek elsewhere other protectors or other mas- 
ters ; even his slaves are emjdoyed, in seekine: an establishment 
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' ^R^ch may suit ^em after his deaths— scarcely a sufficient 
number remain behind to catch his last sighs. All abandon 
him ; he no longer sees that eager crowd of worshippers by 
which he was snrromided. It is a successor perhaps upon whom 
'diey already lavish the same attentions ; while he, alone in 
his bed, is environed only by the terrors of death ; he enters that 
awfnl solitude which is but the shadow of the grave, and makes 
bitter reflections upon the- inconstancy of the world, and the 
utter vanity of man. 

Change in public esteem, with winch he had been so flat- 
tered, so intoxicated ! Alas ! the woiid which praised liim has 
already foigotten him ! The change which his death will ne- 
cessarily occasion in the scene, may perhaps engage atten- 
tion for a few days ; but this short interval passed, and he will 
be lost in oblivion ; it will scarcely be remembered that he ex- 
isted ;— -every tongue will be employed in celebrating the virtues 
<^ his successor, and doing so even at the expense of his men^ 
ory and reputation. Even now he sees this neglect, and feels 
that he has only to die, and the blank will be speedily filled up ; 
that no trace of him even shall remain in the world ; while the 
righteous who had seen him surrounded by such splendor, alone 
will say to themselves : ^ Where is he now ? What has become 
of the applauses which his greatness attracted? Behold to 
what the world leads, and what is the portion of those who 
serve it !" 

Change in his body! That flesh which he had flattered, 
.idolized so much— -that vain beauty which had attracted so 
many eyes and corrupted so many hearts, is, even now, but a 
spectacle of horror, whose sight is scarcely supportable in a 
corpse, which is approached only with dreed. That unfortunate 
creature who had lighted up so many wrong passions — alas ! his 
friends, his relatives, his slaves even avoid him, conceal them- 
selves from his sight, only approach him with precaution, and 
no longer bestow upon him any but the commcm <^ces of 
decency, and even these with reluctance. He himself shrinks 
with horror and shuddering from himself. "I who attracted 
«V9ry look," he says within himself, ^ call my servants, and 
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they give me no answer ; my breath is cormpt ; the graTO is 
ready for me."* 

Lastly, change in every thing around him. His eyes seek some 
place of repose, bat they fall on nothing but the mournful im- 
ages of death. Still, the memory of the past, and the view of 
the present, would be little to the expiring sinner. Could he 
confine liimself to these, he would not be so completely misera- 
ble. But the thoughts of the future convulse him with horror 
and despair: — ^that futurity, that incomprehensible region of 
darkness, which he now approaches, conscience his only com- 
panion, — ^that land from which no traveller has ever returned, 
and in which he knows not whom he shalLfind or what awaits 
him, — that fathomless abyss in which his mind is lost and be- 
wildered, and into which he must now plunge, ignorant of his 
destiny, — ^that tomb, abode of horror and darkness, where he 
must take his place among the bones and ashes of his ances- 
tors, — ^that mysterious eternity, the very thought of which he 
cannot support ; — ^in a word, that dreadful judgment before which, 
under the wrath of God, he must now appear, and render ac- 
count of a life nearly every moment of which has been occu- 
pied with crimes. Alas ! while he looked forward to this appal- 
ling futurity only from a distance, he made an infamous boast of 
not dreading it ; he continually asked, with a tone of derision 
and blasphemy, " Who has returned from it ?" He ridiculed 
what he called the vulgar apprehensions, and prided himself 
upon his undaunted courage. But from the moment that the 
hand of God is upon him, — ^from the moment that death draws 
near, that the gates of eternity open to receive him, that he 
touches upon that terrible futurity, against which he seemed so 
fortified :— ah ! tlien he becomes either weak and trembling, dis- 
solved in tears and raising suppliant hands to heaven, or 
gloomy, silent, agitated, revolving in his mind the most fearful 
thoughts, and expecting succor from God no more from his 
weak tears and lamentations than from his fury and despair. 

Yes, my brethren, this unfortunate wretch who had always 
lulled himself in his excesses, who had always flattered himself 
that all that was necessary to appease the wrath of God was 
♦ Jobxix.17. 
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one moment of goodness, one feeling of compunction at death, 
then despairs of his clemency. In vain is he told of his ever- 
lasting mercies ; he knows to what extent he is unworthy of them. 
In vain the minister of the Church endeavors to soothe his ter- 
rors, by opening to him the bosom of infinite love ; such consid- 
erations affect him little, because he knows fall well that the 
charity of the Church, which never despairs of salvation for any 
of her children, cannot, after all, turn back the awful course of 
the Divine justice. In vain is he promised forgiveness of his 
crimes ; — a secret and terrible voice resounds from the depths of 
his soul, telling him that there is no salvation for the impious, 
and that he can place no reliance upon the promises which are 
accorded rather to his misery than to the truth : in vain is he 
exhorted to Jiave recourse to the last remedies which the Church 
offers to thie dying ; he regards them as desperate reliefs, which 
are ventured when hope is over, and which are conferred more 
for the consolation of the living than fi:om any prospect of bene- 
fit to the dying. Servants of Jesus Christ are called in to sup- 
port him in this last hour; but all that he can do is to envy their 
happy lot, and loathe the wretchedness of his own. It may be 
the words of dying saints, and of the royal penitent, are put in 
his mouth ; but he feels that his heart disowns these divine ex- 
pressions, that the words, which an ardent love, and a profound 
penitence have used, are not fit for a sinner like him, surprised 
in his crimes. His friends and neighbors are gathered around 
his dying bed to receive his last sighs, but he turns away from 
them his eyes, because he still finds among them the memory of 
his crimes. The minister of the Church presents to him the 
symbol of a dying Grod, and that object so well adapted to give 
consolation and hope, only reminds him of his neglect and con- 
tempt of the Divine mercy. But death approaches ; the priest en- 
deavors to support, by prayers for the dying, the spark of life 
which yet remains. " Go ! Christian soul," is his language, — 
not, " Go prince, grandee of the world !" During his life, his 
public monuments were scarce sufficient for the number and 
i^lendor of his titles. Alas ! he had lived as if he considered the 
body his only being and portion, — ^he had even tried to persuade 
hiniself that his soul was nothing, that man is composed only 
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of fleah and blood, and tfaateveiy thing perishes with him. Bat 
he is now infonned that it is his body which is only a portion 
oi clay, and is now on the point of crumbling to ^Heces, and that 
his immortal being is that fioul, that image o£ the Divinity, that 
intelligence alone capable of knowing and loving its Creator* 
which now prepares to quit its earthly mansion, and appear be* 
fore his dread tribunal. ''Go, Christian soul!" You had 
looked upon earth as your home, and it is only a place of pil- 
grimage, from which you Qmst depart. The Church thought to 
have announced to you glad tidings, die end of your exile, the ter- 
mination of your miseries, in announcing the dissolution of your 
earthly frame; but, alas! it brings you only mournful and ap- 
palling news, the comm^M>ement oif your despair and anguish. 
^ Go ! then, Christian soul !" — soul it may be, marked with the 
symbol of salvation, which you have effaced, redeemed by 
the blood of Jesus, which you have trampled under foot, purified 
by the grace of regeneration, which you have a thousand times 
defiled, loaded with the tender mercies of Heaven, which you 
have disgracefully profaned — " Go, Christian soul !" Go, and 
carry into the presence of Jesus Christ, that august title which 
should bear the glorious mark of thy salvation, but which is now 
become the most terrific evidence of thy crimes ! 

When the dying sinner, no longer finding in the memory of 
the past, aught but regrets which overwhelm him ; in the proa* 
pect of the future horrors which appal him, — ^no longer know- 
ing to whom to have recourse, — ^neither to created beings who 
now leave him, nor to the world which is passing away, nor to 
men who cannot save him from death, nor to the just God whom 
he regards as his declared enemy, and from whom he has no in- 
dulgence to expect } — ^horrors crowd upon his spirit, — by his very 
torments and agitations, he tries to fiy from death, or, at least, 
from himself. From his expiring eyes, issues I know not what 
of anguish and gloom, which expresses the fury of his soul. In 
his agony he gives utterance to the most incoherent words, min- 
gled and interrupted by sobs, which, whether expressive of re- 
pentance or despair is unknown to those who surround hint 
Ho is seized with convulsions, which they know not whether to 
Moabe to the diaaolution oi his body, or to the struggles of tho 
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i^t, which feels the approach of its Judge. He siffas pro* 
foondly, but whether extorted by the remembrance of hit 
crimes, or despair at qnittiDg life, none can tell. At last, in the 
midst of these moumtul ^orts, his eyes are fixed — his features 
cbange, his countenance assumes a ghastly hue, his livid lips 
convulsively part, his whole frame quivers, and, in this last 
struggle, his wretched soul reluctantly tears itself from the 
body of clay, falls into the hands of God, and finds itself alone 
.at the foot of the awful tribunal. « 

My brethren, thus die those who, during life, forget their 
Creator : — thus shall you die, if your crimes accompany you to 
that last hour. Every thing will change before your eyes, but 
you yourselves will change not. You shall die, and you shall 
die in sin as you have lived in sin ; your death will correspond 
to your life. Prevent that evil ; — live the life of the righteous 
and your death, like theiis, will be accompanied <Mily with joy 
and peace and consolation ; a theme which we proceed to dis* 
cuss in the second part of this discourse. 

SscoBD Part. — ^I know that in death, there is always som^ 
thing appalling even to the most righteous persons. The jud^ 
ments of Grod, whose profound secrets they dread, — ^the dark- 
ness of their own conscience, in which they constantly figure 
to themselves, hidden stains known only to God ; the livelinesa 
of their faith and k>ve, which in their own sight, magnifies the 
slightest faults ; in a word, the dissolution itself of their earthly 
&ame, and the natural horror we feel for the grave ; — all these 
cause death to be associated with an inexpressible feeling of 
dread which, as St. Paul affirms, causes even good men, who 
tong to be clothed with that immortality promised them, to de* 
siie its attainment, without being divested of the mortality by 
which they are encompassed. 

It is no less true, however, that grace in them rises superior 
to that honot of death which springs from nature ; and that, in 
the dread hour, whether looking upon the past, the present or 
the future, as St. Bernard suggests, they find in the remem- 
hnmceof the first the termination of their troubles: Restjwm 
M. In the thought of the second, that naively, which passes 
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before their eyes, a novelty which fills them with holy jqy ; The 
Jay ofnoveUy: and in the third, the prospect of the future, the 
assurance €f a glorious eternity, Security in eternity* So that 
the same circumstances which occasion despair to the dying 
sinner, become an abundant source of consolation to the dying 
saint. 

I say, whether they recall the past: and here, my brethren, 
represent to yourselves a righteous man on the bed of death, 
who. during a long life, haa prepared himself, by the practice of 
Christian works, for this last moment, who has amassed a treas- 
ure of righteousness that he may not appear empty-handed in 
the presence of his Judge, and has lived in faith, that he may 
die in peace, and in the consolations of hope-^represent to your- 
selves that soul arrived at his last hour which he had ever an- 
ticipated, and in reference to which he had always regarded the 
anxieties and self-denials, the troubles and tcnls, of his mortal 
life : nothing, I say, can be more soothing to him than the re- 
membrance of the past, of his sufferings, his mortifications and 
his trials. Rest from toil. 

Yes, my brethren, it appears frightful to you now to suffer for 
God. The slightest sacrifice required by religion appears to you 
overwhelming — the near approach of days of fasting and prayer 
fills you with concern ; you regard as unhappy the man who bears 
the yoke of Christ, and who, to please him, renounced the world 
and all its charms ; but on the bed of death the most consoling 
reflection arises from the remembrance of what he has suffered 
for his God. He then comprehends all the worth of penitence; 
and how absurd it is to refuse to God a moment of constraint, 
which will be followed by the recompense of an endless joy. 
His consolation then is that he has sacrificed only the grati- 
fications of an instant, of which there would now remain only 
confusion and shame, that whatever he might have suffered for 
the world would now be lost forever ; on the contrary, that the 
smallest suffering for Grod, a tear, a mortification, a. vain pleas- 
ure sacrificed, an improper desire repressed, can never be for- 
gotten, but shall last as long as God himself. What consoles 
him is the thought that of all the sinner's luxuries and pleasuiesi 
* Requiet de labore. Gaudiom de novitate. Securitas de •temitate. 
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Aere remains to him nothing more than to the righteons man, 
who has always renounced them; that they are equally past to 
them both ; but that the one shall, through eternity, be»ir the 
guilt of having indulged them, the other the glory of having 
renounced and overcome them. 

This is what the past offers to a faithful soul on the bed of 
death : — sufferings and trials which have lasted but a little while 
and are now to be eternally rewarded ; the time of dangers and 
temptations passed ; the attacks of the world upon his faith fi- 
nally terminated ; the trials in which his purity ran so many 
risks disappeared ; the occasions on which his virtue had so 
nearly suffered shipwreck removed ; the constant combats with 
his passioiSs ceased, — and every obstacle which flesh and blood 
had always placed in the way of his piety forever annihilated. 
How sweet, from the haven in which we have anchored, to recall 
tile remembrance of tempests and dangers ! Rest from toil ! 
When victorious in the race, how delightful in imagination to 
retrace our eiR)rts, and to review those parts of the course most 
distinguish^ by the toils, the obstacles, and the difBculties which 
have made them celebrated ! Rest from toil ! 

The rigk.teous man then appears to me like another Moses, 
expiring on the holy mountain, where the Lord had marked out 
for him his grave — Ascend unto the mountain, and die?*' — ^who, 
before he expires, looking down from that sacred height, and 
casting his eyes over the whole extent of the country, the na- 
tions and kingdoms he had traversed, and now lea^s behind 
him, reviews, in imagination, the numberless dangers he has 
escaped, — his battles with so many vanquished nations, — ^the 
fatigues of the desert, — ^the ambush of Midian, — ^the murmurs 
and calumnies of his brethren, — ^the rocks riven, difficulties of 
the way overcome, the dangers of Egypt evaded, — ^the waters 
of the Red Sea, hunger, thirst and weariness combated ; and 
reaching finally the happy termination of so many labors, and 
viewing from afar the land promised to his fathers, he utters a 
song of thanksgiving and praise to God, dies transported with 
joy, both by the remembrance of so many dangers escaped, and 
by the prospect of that place of rest which the Lord reveals to 

* Detit. xxxiL 49. 
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him from afar, and looks upon the holy mountain, wbese he in 
about to die, as the reward of his toils, and the Uissful two»- 
nation of his course. Rest from labor ! 

Not that the remembrance of the past, in recalling to the 
soul of the righteous, at his death, the trials and dangers of his 
past life, does not also remind him of his infidelities and wan- 
derings, his failings and falls, expiated by many tears, and re- 
calling to his mind the compassion of his God, who has made 
his crimes occasion of his penitence, his passions of his con- 
version, and his errors of his salvation. Sorrow for his faults, 
at his last hour, becomes only the sorrow of consolation and 
tenderness^ — ^his tears, drawn from him by this remembninca, 
tears of gratitude and joy. The former mercies of his God 
fill him with confidence and inspire him with the hope of Baore-<- 
the ancient loving kindness of the Lord comforts his heart,, and 
forms a pledge of what he shall yet receive at his hand. He 
no l(Higer, as in the days of his first penitence and terror, figures 
to himself the Almighty under the aspect of a severe and terri- 
ble Judge, whom he had injured, and whom it was necessary 
to appease ; but as the Father of mercies, the God of all conso- 
lation, who prepares to receive him into lus bosom, and there 
shelter him from all lus afflictions. 

" Arise, righteous soul !'' says the Lord, his God, to him in 
secret : < Awake, thou that hast drunk at the hand of the Loid 
the cup of bitterness.' The time of weeping and of sufiTering 
is past. « * I have taken the cup of trembling out of thy hands, 
and thou shalt no more drink it again.'* Strip thyself then, O 
daughter of Jerusalem, of that garment of sadness and shame 
with which thou hast hitherto been invested; leave thou the 
mournful remains of thy mortality ; clothe thyself in thy robes 
of magnificence and glory, and enter into the joy of thy Lord, 
where thou shaJt obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall forever flee away. * Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the Holy 
City ! for henceforth there shall not come unto thee the uncip* 
oumcised and the unclean. Shake thyself from the dost, and 
ik down, O Jerusalem ; loose thyself from the bands of thjf 
* baiah U. 17, 28. 
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neck, O captive daughter of Zion !' It is time that I claimed 
what belongs to me — ^that I should take possession of my heiv 
tage ; that I should remove thee from a world to which thou 
dost not belong, and which is not worthy of thee; that I should 
reunite thee to the Church in Heaven, of which thou art a por- 
tion, pure and immortal !" 

First consolation of an upri^t soul on the bed of death, the 
teraembrance of the past: Rest from toU! But all that occun 
•round him, the world which passes away; all created bmngs 
which disappear from his sight ; all those phantoms of vanity 
wlttch vanish, — this change, this novelty fumishea to him a thou- 
•and new ecmsolations. Jay of twveUy ! 

We have just seen that the despair of the dying sinner, wheii 
he oonsiders what is passing before his eyes, are his snrfmses, 
his sepantioDs, his changes ; and such precisely are the coi»' 
•olation of the faithful soul in the hour of d«ith. Nothing 
•orpiises him, — ^he is separated from nothing ; in his view noth- 
ing changes. 

Nothing surprises him. Ah ! the day of the Lord does not 
•mprise him — diis he expected, this he longed for. The thought 
of that last hour entered into all his actions, controlled all hit 
projects, regulated all his desires, animated his whole manner 
of life. Every hour, every moment, seemed to him as if it 
might be the one which the just Judge had appointed for that 
iwful reckoning, when justice itself shall be judged. It wai 
thus he lived, preparing his spirit for that final hour ; it is thu» 
be dies tranquil and jo3rful, without surprise or alarm, in the 
peace of his Lord, and viewing death no nearer then than it 
always appeared ; dying no more then than he had done every 
day ; and finding nothing different in the day of his death fifom 
the cHxlinaTy days of his mortal life. 

Besides, what occasions the surprise and despair of the sinner 
on his death-bed is to see that the world in which he trusted is 
nothing, that it is a dream which has vanished from his grasp. 
But ah ! the faithful soul, at that last hour, sees the world with 
the same eyes with which he had always seen it ; as a shadow 
wUch fiitteth away, as a vapor which deceives at a distancei, 
bttt ^ndtfcfa, narrowly viewed, has neither subatatiee nor rottlity. 
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He feels, then, a holy joy of Laving always jadged the world 
according to its meht»—of never having been deluded upon the 
point, never to have placed his affections upon that which must 
escape from him in an instant, and to have put his trust in God 
alone who ever remains the same to recompense eternally those 
that hope in him. How sweet, then, for a futhful soul to say 
to himself, '* I have chosen the better part; I was right to cleave 
to God alone, since he alone will remain to me forever. The 
world regarded my choice as folly ; it held me in contempt, and 
thought me singular and absurd in not conforming myself to its 
ways ; but now this last hour responds to the whole. Death 
decides who is right and who is wrong, who is wise and who is 
foolish — ^the worldling or the faithful Christian." 

Thus appears the world and all its folly to a righteous soul, 
on the bed of death. When the ministers of religion come to 
converse with him about God, and the nothingness of all earthly 
things, these holy truths, so new to the sinner in his last hour,' 
are subjects familiar to the mind of the saint, matters of which 
he had never lost sight. These consolatory truths are then his 
sweetest occupation ; he meditates upon them and enjoys them, 
drawing then), so to speak, from the depths of his heart, where 
they had always been cherished, and placing them full in his 
view, for contemplation and joy. The minister of Jesus Christ 
utters to him no new and foreign language ; he is familiar with 
it as the language of his own heart, as expressive of his own 
sentiments. Nothing then soothes him so much as to hear of 
that God whom he had always loved, and fhe nothingness of 
that world which he had always despbed. All other subjects 
of conversation become to him insipid ; he can hear recounted 
only the mercies of his father's God, and he regrets the moments 
as lost which must necessarily be devoted to the regulation of 
an earthly mansion, and the succession of his estate. Great 
God ! what illumination ! what peace ! what blessed transports ! 
What holy emotions of love, of joy, of confidence, of thanks- 
giving, then fill the soul of the dying saint I His faith is re- 
newed, his love is inflamed, his fervor is excited, his compunc- 
tion is awakened. The nearer the dissolution of the earthly 
man approaches, the more is the new man matured and per- 
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ieeted. The more his mansion of clay falls to pieces, tbe more 
is his sonl purified and exalted ! In proportion as the body 
decays, the spirit is disengaged and renewed ; like a pure and 
brilliant flame which rises and shines with additional splendor, 
in proportion as it disengages itself from the remains of matter 
which held it down, and as the substance to which it was 
attached is consumed and dissipated ! 

Alas ! all discourses about God fatigue the sinner on the bed 
of death ; they aggravate his evils ; his head suffers from them, 
and his rest is disturbed. It becomes necessary to manage hia 
fipebleness, by venturing only a few words at proper periods 'f^ 
to do this with precaution, lest their length should incommode 
him ; — to choose the moments for speaking of the God who is 
about to judge him, but whom he has never known. Holy 
artifices of charity are required, nay, deception itself is neces- 
sary sometimes to induce him to give one thought to his salva- 
ti(Mi! The very ministers of the Church approach him but 
rarely, because they well know that their presence is only an 
intrusion. They are excluded, as melancholy and repulsive 
.prophets. His friends around him carefully turn away the 
conversation from the subject of salvation, as conveying intima- 
tions of death, and suggesting dismal thoughts that weary hiin. 
They endeavor to cheer his spirits, by relating the affairs and 
vanities of the world which had engrossed him during life. 
And thou permittest, great God, this unfortunate wretch to carry 
to his death his dislike to truth ; — to be occupied in his last 
moments with worldly images; — that others should dread to 
speak to him of his God, whom he has always dreaded to 
serve and to know ! 

But let us not lose sight of the faithful soul. He sees no- 
thing on the bed of death which surprises him, but more than 
this, he is separated from nothing which he laments or regrets. 
For what is there from which death can separate him to occasion 
either regret or tears ? From the world ? — ^from the world, ui 
which he had always lived as an exile ; in which he had found 
only shameful disorders which grieved his faith; hidden rocks 
which alarmed his purity ;. attentions which were wearisome to 
him ; subjections which, in spite of himself, distracted his atten- 
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tioii between earth and heaven ; — ah ! he cannot regret what he 
never loved ! From his property and riches ? Alas ! his tiea* 
sure was in heaven, his wealth was the wealth of the poor; he 
loses it not, and he only goes to regain it forever in the bosom 
of God. From his titles and dignities 7 Alas ! it is a yoke 
from which he is delivered. The only title dear to him was 
the one he received in baptism, which he bears into the presence 
of God, and which forms his claim to the everlasting promises. 
From his relatives and friends ? Ah me ! he well knows that 
he precedes them only by a moment ; that death cannot sever 
those whom love has joined on earth ; and that soon united in 
the bosom of God, they shall form again the same Church and 
the same society, and shall enjoy the delights of an immcHtal 
union. From his children ? He leaves to them Jehovah as a 
father ; his example and instructions as an heritage ; his pray« 
ers and his blessing as a final consdbition. And, like Davkl, 
he dies, entreating for Solomon, his son, not temporal prosper- 
ity, but a perfect heart, attachment to the law, and the fear of 
the God of his fathers. From his body ? Alas ! from that 
body which he had always chastened and crucified ; which he 
considered as his enemy ; which kept him still dependent upon 
the senses and the flesh ; which weighed him down under the 
pressure of so many humiliating wants ; from that house of clay 
which kept him prisoner ; which prolonged the days of his exile 
and servitude, and retarded his union with Jesus jChrist Ah ! 
like St. Paul, he longs for its dissolution ; it is an irksome gai^ 
ment from which he is delivered ; a wall of separation from his 
God which is broken down, and which now leaves him free and 
disencumbered to take his flight to the everlasting hills ! Thus 
death separates him from nothing, because faith had already 
separated him from all. 

I add not that the changes which take place on the bed of 
death, so full of despair to the sinner, alter nothing to the 
faithful soul. True, his reason decays ; but long ago he had 
subjected it to the dominion of faith, and extinguished its false 
lights bef<»e the radiance of God, and the infinite depth of hit 
ttyateries. His dyhig eyea grow dun, and close themadvaa 
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ftpoB all tisiUe objects ; bat for a lon^ pmiod he lu» fixed 
them upon things invisible. His tongue is nu^onlees; hot 
long since has he put upon it a guard of circamspection, and in 
silence meditated the mercies of the God of his fathers. All 
his senses are benumbed, and lose their natural use ; but for a 
long time yast he had himself interdicted their indulgraice. He 
had eyes and saw not; ears and heard not; taste, and relished 
only the things of heaven. In fine, the traits of a vain beauty 
are ef&ced ; but, for a long period, all his beauty has been 
within, and all his attention has been occupied in embellishing 
his soul with the gifts of grace and righteousness. 

Nothing, then, is changed to that soul on the bed of death. 
His body falls to ruins,— -all created things vanish before his 
eyesy— the light retires, — all nature passes away, — but in the 
midst of these changes, he alone changes not ; he alone re- 
mains the same. How majestic, my brethren, does fiiith render 
the good man on the bed of death ! How worthy of God, of 
angels, and «of men, is the spectacle of the righteous soul in that 
last hour ! Then it is that the faithful soul appears superior to 
the world, and all created things ; then it is that, partaking al- 
ready of th& grandeur and immutability of the God to whom he 
is about to be united, he is elevated above all ; in the world, and 
yet above it ; present vdth his friends and neighbors, without 
seeing or Icnowing them ; in the mortal body, without being 
attached to it ; amid the tears and groans of his family, without 
hearing th^m ; and surrounded by embarrassments and changes 
which death presses upon his attention, and yet undisturbed and 
tranquil amid the whole ! He is '^ free among the dead." He 
is fixed in the bosom of his God, in the midst of the destruction 
of all things. How glorious, we once more remark, to have 
lived in the observance of the law of the Lord, and to die in his 
fear! With what elevation does faith then display itself in the 
righteous soul. How delightful to see him advance, with a 
calm and majestic step, towards eternity ! It is the moment of 
his glory and triumph — ^the centre in which clusters the entire 
splendors of his life and virtuel Ah ! well might the unfaith- 
ful prophet, as he saw Israel entering the land of promise with 
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triampfa and the voice of song, exclaim : '* Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his !'"" 

And mark especially, my brethren, what completely fiUs with 
consolation and joy the faithful soul on the bed of death — ^the 
thought of the future. The security of eternity .'f The dying 
sinner, while in health, looks forward to a future irtate with a 
tranquil eye ; but in his last moments, beholding its approach, 
his tranquillity is changed into trembling and horror. The 
righteous man, on the contrary, during the days of his mortal 
life, dared not look with a fixed eye into the profound mysteries 
of the Divine judgments, but wrought out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; he shuddered at the very thought of 
that awful futurity, where even the righteous, if judged without 
mercy, will scarcely be saved ; but on the bed of death, ah ! the 
God of peace who reveals hunself to him, calms his agitations ; 
his fears instantly cease, and give place to a serene and joyful 
hope. Already with his dying eyes he pierces through the sha- 
dows of mortality that surround him, and, like St. Stephen, sees 
the throne of Glory, and the Son of Man at the right hand of his 
Father ready to receive him — that immortal country, for which 
he had so often sighed, and upon which his mind always dwelt; 
that Holy Zion, which the God of his fathers fills with his pres- 
ence and glory, where he sheds upon his Elect ineffable delights, 
and through eternity causes them to enjoy that boundless good 
which he has prepared for those that love him ; that city of the 
people of God, the home of saints, the dwelling of the just made 
perfect, of prophets and apostles, where again he shall find his 
brethren with whom love had united him on earth, a^d with 
whom he will eternally bless the loving kindness of the Lord, 
and sing hallelujahs to his praise ! 

Moreover, when the ministers of the Church come to announce 
to that soul that his hour is come, and that eternity draws near ; 
when they come to tell him, in tlie name of the Church which 
sends them : — Depart, Christian soul ! quit at last that earth 
where you have so long been a stranger and a captive; the 
time of trial and tribulation is over ; see the Judge who at last 
comes to strike off the chains of your mortality ; return to the 

* Num. xziiL 10. t Secnritaa de vleniitata. 
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bosom of Grod from whence you came ; quit a world no longer 
worthy of you — Go, Christian soul! The Lord is at last 
touched with your tears, and comes to open before you the por- 
tals of glory : Go,faitl^ soul ! go to join the Church in heaven 
which waits for you : only forget not your brethren left upon the 
earth, and yet exposed to temptations and storms ; be affected 
with the mournful state of the Church here below, which has 
given you birth in Jesus Christ, and which envies your depart- 
ure ; entreat the end of her captivity, and her reunion with her 
spouse from whom she is separated : Qo, Christian soul ! Those 
who sleep in the Lord perish not forever; we lose you on the 
earth only to find you again with Jesus, in the kingdom of the 
~ saints. The body which you are about to leave to corruption 
and worms shall soon follow you, glorious and immortal ! Not 
a hair of your head shall perish. In your ashes shall remain 
the germ of immortality, even to the day of revelation, when 
your dry bones shall be quickened, and reappear more resplen- 
dent than the sun. Ah ! what happiness it is to quit all the mis- 
eries which affect us now, no longer exposed like yoiu* brethren 
to the danger of losing that God whom you go to enjoy ; to 
shut your eyes forever on all the scandals which grieve us ; on 
that vanity which seduces us ; on those examples which lead 
us astray ; on tlysse attachments which engross our attention ; 
on those agitations which distract our souls. What happiness 
to quit a place where every thing tires and defiles us, where we 
are a burden to ourselves, and in which we exist only for sor- 
row ; and go to an abode of peace, of joy and serenity, where 
our only occupation will be to enjoy the God whom we love ! 
Go^ Christian soul /" 

What glad tidings then of joy and immortality to that youth- 
ful soul ! What a happy order ! With what peace, what con- 
fidence, what gratitude he accepts it! Like old Simeon he 
raises his dying eyes to heaven, and gazing upon the Lord, who 
comes to meet him, he exclaim? : " Break, O my Grod, at thy 
pleasure, these remains of mortality — ^these feeble ties which 
retain me here •, — ^in peace and hope I wait the fulfilment of thy 
eternal promises." Thus purified by the influence of a holy 
•nd Christian life, fortified by the last remedies of the Church, 
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washed in the blood of the Lamb, supported by the hope 9f the 
promises, consoled by the secret influence of the Holy Spirit 
which dwelleth in him, and ripe for eternity ; with a holy joy^ 
he closes his eyes upon all terrestrial things, calmly falls asleep 
. in Jesus, and returns to the bosom of his God from which he 
came. 

My brethren, reflections here are useless. Such is the end 
of those who have lived in the fear of God. like their life, 
their death is precious in his sight. Such is the mournful end 
of those who have neglected him till that last hour ; as their 
life, 80 also their death is abominable in his sight. If you live 
in sin, you will die in all the h<»Tors and vain regrets of the sin- 
ner, and your death will be an eternal death. If yon live in 
righteousness, you will die in the peace and assurance df the 
righteous, and your death will only be a passage to a blessed 
immortality. Amen. 
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The history of the Protestants in France is at 
once mournful and instructive. With many de- 
fects, they have exhibited some of the noblest traits 
of character. Persecuted, as no people of modern 
times have been persecuted, they have yet main* 
tained their integrity, and are now rising in strength 
and influence in every part of the empire. 

The doctrines of the Reformation made rapid 
progress under the labors of the learned Calvin, the 
fiery-hearted and eloquent Farel, and the sage of 
Et&ples, the amiable and accomplished Le Fevre.* 
Notwithstanding the horrid massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, one of the darkest pages in the history of 
France, the Protestants amounted, at the beginning 
of the reign of Louis XIV., to no less than two miU 
lions and a half, being a little more than one-twelfth 
of the whole population of the country. It is esti- 
mated, however, that the persecutions which they 
suffered during his reign, reduced them to one-half 
that number. Many were destroyed; many too 
w^e compelled to conform to the established Faith, 

♦ Le Pevre translated the four Gospels into French. Ha 
also pnhlished a Latin version of Paul's Epistles. He was mild 
and moderate, and did not abandon the Catholic chnrchi until 
compelled to do so. 
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and many more were driven into exile. The revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, completed 
their destruction. 

Missionaries and dragoons ha^ been sent into 
various parts of the country, to convert or destroy 
them. Their seminaries of learning were closed, their 
estates confiscated, their persons assaulted on the 
slightest pretences, their churches shut up, and their 
lives sacrificed whenever they resisted their oppres- 
sors, or claimed their rights as men and as. Chris- 
tians. Some were hanjged, others whipped, others 
cast into prison, and others massacred in cold blood. 
The sick were visited with the intrusive attentions 
of monks and priests, requiring them to acknowl- 
edge the Catholic faith, and children were stolen 
from their parents to be educated in the religion of 
the state. They were deprived of all ofliices, civil 
and military, and subjected in every form to harass- 
ing and cruel trials. After the year 1680, they 
were not even permitted to practise any branch of 
the medical profession, and their traders, manufac- 
turers and artisans were prohibited from their mas- 
terships, and subjected to other disabilities. In a 
word, the object of the government evidently was, 
to make life a burden to them, or compel them to 
quit the country. 

Exasperated by such treatment, son\e of the Prot- 
estant parts of the country, particularly Vivares and 
Dauphin^, took up arms, but only to bring upon 
themselves a more speedy and terrible destruction. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
sole object of their persecutors was, to secure their 
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submission to the Papal Churcn, or root them out of 
the land ; and it is marvellous that they did not suc^ 
ceed. Multitudes were subjected to the most atro- 
cious cruelties, and thousands banished from the 
country. **They cast some," says Claude, pastor 
of the Protestant church at Charenton, near Paris, 
"into large fires, and took them out when half 
roasted. They hanged others with large ropes un- 
der their armpits, and plunged them several times 
into wells. They tied them like criminals on the 
rack, and poured wine, with a funnel, into their 
mouths, till intoxicated, they declared that they 
turned Catholics. These cruel proceedings caused 
eight hundred thousand persons to quit the king- 
dom." Indeed, no cruelty was spared to subdue 
the poor Huguenots.* Thousands yielded; thou- 
sands abandoned their homes for foreign climes, 
and thousands sealed their testimony with their 
blood. 

After all, Protestantism was not extinguished; it 
continued to live, and although suffering from ex- 
ternal pressure and internal decline, it weathered 
the storm of persecution, and is now reviving under 
the influence of evangelical truth. The present 
number of Protestants in France is nominally about 
a million and a half, and is rapidly increasing. 

The exiles who were driven from their country, 

* The term Huguenots was given to the Protestants as a nick- 
name, " either from Hvgon, a hobgoblin, hecause to avoid per- 
secution they held their assemblies in the night ; or from the 
gate of Hugon in Tours, where they used to meet, or from a 
SwiM wosd which aignifies a teagve,*' 



tft fled from peneoution, found refuge in various 
countries, some in Switzerland, many in Hdland, 
and others in England and America. Abbadie, 
Ancillon and others, fled to Berlin ; Claude, Du Boso, 
and many more, found a home in Holland. The 
famous Dr. AUix, with others, went to England. A 
great many families fled to Lausanne and Geneva, 
while others found rest from their wanderings in 
the southern part of North America, where some 
of their descendants yet reside. Everywhere they 
were received with cordiality; and in every land 
that sheltered them, have they left traces of their 
industry, talent and virtue. 

It is scarcely to be expected that learning and 
eloquence would flourish among a people so ha- 
rassed by changes and persecutions. Still less is it 
to be expected that much of the learning and elo- 
quence which they really possessed, would be com- 
mitted to the printed page. Nevertheless, they could 
boast of many learned and pious men, and many able 
and eloquent preachers. Among these, Du Bosc, 
Paul Ferri, Claude, AUix, Ancillon and others, stand 
pre-eminent.* ^ 

* Pierre Du Boac, pastor of the Refonned church at Caea, 
was esteemed the greatest preacher of his time. His father 
was a distinguished advocate to the Parliament of Rouen. 
Pierre was bom July 21, 1623, and studied at Montauban and 
Saumur. He was settled, at Caen in his 23d year, and became 
celebrated, even at that early age, for his extraordinary pulpit 
talents. Great efibrts were made to secure his services ia other 
places, deemed of more importance, but without success. He 
was one of the most influential members of the Protestant Na* 
tional Synod, and by his eloquence and addraaa long averted tlvi 
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None of these, however, are so generally known 
as James Saurin, whose family retired to Geneva, 
and acquired deserved distinction in that city. His 
father was an eminent lawyer of Nismes, and left 
France for Switzerland in 1686. He was a man 
of high attainments and fine taste, being regarded in 
Geneva as the oracle ^f the French language, the 
nature and beauty of which he thoroughly under- 
stood. He had four sons, to whom he gave a libe- 
ral education, and who were all so distinguished for 
eloquence, that eloquence was said to be heredi- 
tary in the family. Lewis Saurin, one of the sons, 
was afterwards pastor of a French church in Lon- 
don. James was born in Nismes in 1677, and was 

Btorm which threatened the Protestant cause. Bayle says, that 
he was regarded in this region of his labors as a perfect orator. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he retired to Hol- 
land, and settled as pastor in Rotterdam, where he was greatly 
admired and loved. He died 2d January, 1692. His body, it 
is said, corresponded to his mind, being exceedingly striking and 
majestic. He published two volumes of sermons, and a volume 
or two of fugitive pieces, among which are some poems. We 
regret that we have not been able to procure a copy of his ser- 
mons. 

Paul Ferri, one of the most distinguished theologians of the 
17th century, was settled in 1610, as co-pastor of the church 
in Metz, and was regarded as the most eloquent man of his 
province. He was engaged in controversy with Bossuet, but 
lived on terms of amity with that earnest controversialist. 

Claude, pastor of the church in Charenton, was distinguished 
for learning and eloquence. He replied to the ^ variations.?' of 
JSossuet. 

Ancillon, pastor of the church in Metz, and a resident sub- 
sequently at Geneva, then at Frankfort, and finally at Berlin, 
WIS a highly accomplished roan. Dr. Allix resided in Lcmdon. 
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educated with his brothers in Geneva, where be 
made great progress in literature. 

In his seventeenth year, he quitted his studies to 
go into the army, and made one or two campaigns; 
but in the year 1696, the Duke of Savoy, under 
whom Saurin served, having made |»eace with 
France, Saurin quitted the army, for which he was 
never designed, and resumed his studies in Geneva. 

At that time, Geneva was the resort and refuge 
of many distinguished scholars. Pictet, Lewis Tron- 
chin, and Phih'p M estrezat, were professors of Theol- 
ogy. Alphonso Turretin was professor of Sacred 
History, and Chouet, an able man, who was subse- 
quently taken from his professorship, and adpnitted 
to the government, was professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy. The other departments were filled with men 
equally distinguished in their several professions. 
Some of them were natives of Geneva^ others were 
exiles from France, Italy, and other papal countries ; 
several of these were of noble families, and all of 
them distinguished for their piety. The greatest 
ardor and activity prevailed in the cause of sacred 
literature, and many eminent scholars and theolo- 
gians issued from Geneva. Among others, young 
Saurin caught the flame, and applied himself assid- 
uously to the study of theology, and consecrated his 
talents to the service of a poor and struggling 
church. 

Having finished his studies in 1700, he visited 
Holland and Eiigland. In the former he made but 
a brief stay, but remained in England about five 
years, preaching with great acceptance among his 
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feUow-exiles in London. There also he. married, 
and formed many interesting connections. 

He relumed in 1705 to Holland, where he felt in- 
clined permanently to settle, but meeting with no 
encouragement, as the pastoral offices were all filled, 
he came near returning to England, although his 
preaching was heard with universal applause. But 
a chaplaincy to some of the nobility at the Hague, 
the largest and most magnificent village in Europe, 
was offered him, which he instantly accepted as a 
situation congenial to his wishes. This village, oc 
rather city, as it ought to be called, was the re»- 
dence of tixe states-general, of ambassadors, envoys, 
and other distinguished foreigners, — ^among them 
many of the French refugees, — ^and offered a fin^ 
field for the peculiar t^dents of Sauriu. The chapel 
of the palace, belonging to the Princes of Orange, 
was given for a place of worship, and being too 
small to contain them, it was enlarged by above 
one-half The French church called Saurin to be 
one of their pastors, in which office he continued to 
his death. He constantly attracted a large and brilj* 
iant audience, was heard with the greatest atteixtion 
And pleasure, and, what is infinitely better, aceom- 
plished much permanent good among his hearers. 
Their consistent piety and benevolence attested the 
excellence of his ministry. 

His dress was that of the French clergy-«-the 
gown and cassock ; his person was well formed and 
agreeable, his countenance intelligent and dignified, 
with a finely-arched forehead, lv%ht eyes, und cufl- 
v^ wig ftQing upcm his -shottlders, in the style 0I the 
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French Protestant pastors, while his manner was 
dignified, gentle and earnest. His voice was dis- 
tinguished for clearness and strength, ringing often, 
with a singularly agreeable and solemn sound, like a 
bell on the evening air, and varying with the nature 
of his topic, the turn of his thoughts, or the changes 
of his style. In his introductions, he delivered him- 
self in a tone modest and low; in the body of his 
discourse; which was often argumentative, and oc- 
casionally somewhat metaphysical, he was plain and 
clear, pausing at the close of each period, that he 
might discover, by the countenances or motions of 
his hearers, whether they understood him, or were 
convinced by his reasoning ; and in his appeals at 
the close, both to the Christian and the sinner, he 
was often fervid and subduing, and oftener "a 
weeping suppliant at their feet." In general, his 
preaching resembled, to quote the language of one 
of his hearers, " a plentiful shower of dew, softly and 
imperceptibly insinuating itself into the minds of his 
numerous hearers, as dew into the pores of plants, 
till the whole church was dissolved, and all in tears 
under his sermons." 

Whether from natural temperament, or from his 
Geneva education, pr from the character of his au- 
dience, or rather perhaps from the whole combined, 
Saurin is not only highly argumentative, but some- 
what subtle and refined in his mode of reasoning. 
He combines, in a striking manner, the dialectician 
and the orator, and, in fact, is not unfrequently led 
•astray, by his love of keen logic and refined analy- 
sis, giving to some of his sermons a scholastic, ii'oc^ 
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a rationalistic air. Yet he was no rationalist, and 
clung, with great tenacity, to the doctrines of Cal- 
vin, and the French Protestant Church.* His ser- 
mons are uniformly pervaded by an evangelical 
vein, and never close without powerful and pungent 
appeals to the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 
They suffer a little from diffusion and excess of il- 
lustration ; and occasionally from a certain vague- 
ness and generality of expression. His style, as a 
whole, is pure and elegant, and not unfrequently 
rises into the grand and beautiful. It cannot, in- 
deed, boast that trenchant force, and diamond clear 
ness, so rare in sermons, yet so desirable and de- 
lightful in every species of composition. He re. 
minds- us of Massillon, more than of any other of 
the French preachers, though not quite equal to 
him, in the strength and fervor of his appeals. His 
thoughts are often acute and original, occasionally 
grand and striking. His sermon on "The Deep 
Things of God,** is remarkable for its lofty reason- 
ing and solemn harmony. The discourse on " The 
Greatness of God," has some fine thoughts, but is 
not equally sustained throughout. One of his clear- 
est and most ingenious, as well as practical and in- 
structive discourses, is that on ** The Resurrection 
of Christ." The three sermons on '* The Delay of 
Conversion," we think are among his most effective 
and striking. " On the Sale of the Truth," is clear, 
cogent and useful. His introductions are often too 
long, but sometimes very striking and appropriate ; 

* Perhaps his sentiments would be more correctly designated 
M tfaoae of ** Moderate Calvinism." 
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his perorations are generally solemn and affecting. 
Occasionally his rapid turns of thought, and fervid 
appeals, are all but overwhelming. What can be 
more apt and touching than the following? Re- 
plying to those who delay conversion, by a refer- 
ence to the thief on the cross, he says, ** Who was 
this thief, what was his crime? What induced him 
to commit it ? What was the first instance of his 
depravity? What was that of his repentance? 
What means did grace employ for his conversion? 
So many questions, so many doubts, are so many 
sufficient reasons for inferring nothing from his con« 
version. Perhaps he had been engaged in this aw- 
ful course but a short time. Perhaps seduced by 
an unhappy facility, he was less guilty of theft than 
of softness and compliance. . Perhaps only the ac- 
complice of Barabbas in sedition, he had less design 
of disturbing society, than of checking the tyrannic 
and exorbitant power c^ the Romans. Perhaps 
surprised by weakness, or tempted by necessity, he 
had received sentence for his first offence. Perh^ 
having languished a long time in prison, he had re- 
pented of his sin. We do not affirm these things; 
they are merely conjectures ; but all you object are 
similar conjectures, which may be refuted with the 
same ease. And though the whole of these proba* 
bilities were refuted, how many criminating circum- 
stances occur in your life which were not in his? 
We said that he received not the education which 
you have, nor the torrent of grace with which yoo 
are flooded ; he was unacquainted with a thousand 
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influences which act upon you; — the mament ho 
Baw Jesus, he loved him, and he beKeved on him 1 
How was that? With what faith ? At what time? 
In a manner the most heroic in the world : a faith 
like his was never found in Israel. At the time 
when Jesus was fixed on the cross ; when he was 
pierced with the nails ; when he was delivered to 
an ininriated populace ; when they spit upon him ; 
when he was mocked by the Greek; rejected by 
the Jew ; betrayed by J^das ; denied by Peter ; for- 
saken by his disciples — when Jesus made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon himself the form of a 
servant — the thief — ^the thief seemed to have taken 
all the faith to himself, and to constitute the whole 
church/'* 

The discourse on '* The Worth of the Soul," is 
one of his best, though not without defects. The 
introduction is rather too long, and the first part is 
less direct and pointed than it ought to be. But 
the close is grand and impressive, and gives a good 
idea of his pulpit power. Set off by his fervid man* 
ner and thrilling tones, it must have produced a 
great effect. 

Saurin*s discourses fill twelve octavo volumes. 
They have been well translated by Robinson and 
others, and republished in this country, in two 
closely printed octavos. He is the author of some 
other works, the most valuable of which are ** Dis- 
courses Historical, Critical and Moral, on the most 
Memorable Events of the Old and New Testament," 
consisting of six folio volumes, profusely adorned with 
* Third Discourse on ^ The Delay of Converaioo. 
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copperplate engravings ; and a small but interesting 
tract on the ** State of Religion in Frai^ce."* 

Saurin died at the Hague, December 30th, 1730, 
sincerely regretted by all his acquaintances, and 
much revered by his affectionate flock, to whom he 
had devoted the best years of his life. His dis- 
courses have obtained a high celebrity and a wide 
circulation, not only on the continent of Europe, 
but in England and in this country. 



THE WORTH OF THE SOUL. 

^ What abaU a man glTe in exchange for his soul 1''— Hatx. xri. 26. 

The word soul has two meanings in the sacred Scriptures. 
It may denote the life, or it may signify what we properly term the 
soul, that is the spiritual and immortal essence which is the seat 
of intelligence and happiness. It is in this second sense that 
we propose to use it on the present occasion. Of the propriety 
of this judge by what precedes the text : '* What shall it profit 
a man if he should gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul V* The solenmity with which this is said, and the obvious 
design of our Saviour show, that he used the term in its high- 
est and most impressive sense. Judge also by what follows. 
*' What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? '' For," adds 
our Lord immediately after, *' the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of the Father with his angels ; and then shall he reward 
every man according to his works." The connection of the 
loss of the soul with the scenes of the judgment and the retri- 
butions of eternity proves that the reference is to something infi- 
nitely more important than life. 

* Saurin's largest work was completed by Roques and Beauaobce* 
having been left unfinished at his death. 
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To lose the soul in this sense is not to lose its being, but its 
well being ; not to have it extinguished, but to sacrifice its true . 
and everlasting welfare ; a loss so great that the wealth of the 
universe would be no compensation. " What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?" 

Let us inquire into 

I. The excellency of its nature. 

U. The infinity of its duration. 

m. The price of its redemption. 

I. Nothing cdn be given in exchange f( Vie soul. We prove . 
this proposition by the excellence of its A lure. It has three 
properties, knowing, willing, and feeling. rThe first is intelli* 
gence, the second volition, the third sensibiflty. 

Intelligence is the first property of the soul ; the perfection of 
this property consists in having clear and distinct ideas, exten- 
sive and certain knowledge. To lose the soul in this respect is 
to sink into total ignorance. The loss is irreparable ; and he 
who should have lost his soul in this sense could give nothing 
too great for its recovery.' Knowledge and happiness are in-, 
separable m intelligent beings, and it is clear that a soul de- 
prived of uitelligence cannot enjoy perfect felicity.* 

But owing to the imperfections of our knowledge, and the 
obstructions to its full enjoyment on earth, we do not in general 
comprehend the great influence which the improvement of our 
thinking faculty has over our happiness. And yet even in this 
life, and with all these disadvantages, our knowledge, however 
difficult to acquire, however confined, uncertain, and partial, how 
little soever it may be applauded, contributes to our felicity. 
Even in this life there is an extreme difierence between a learned 
and an illiterate man : between him, whose knowledge of lan- 
guages enables him (so to speak) to converse with people of all 
nations, and of all ages ; and him who can only converse with 
his own contemporary countrymen : between him, whose knowl- 
edge of history enables him to distinguish the successful from 
the hazardous, and to profit by the vices and the virtues of his 
predecessors ; and him, who falls every day into mistakes insep- 

^ We have ccmdensed the first part of the disooune, and for the re*, 
mainder have uied Robiraon's translatioii. 
8* 
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ftfable from the want of experience : between him ifdioee own 
understanding weighs all in the balance of tnith ; and him, vrbo 
every moment needs a guide to conduct him. Even in this life, 
a man collected within himself, sequestered from the rest of 
mankind, separated from an intercourse with all the living, de- 
prived of all that constitutes the bliss of society, entombed, if 
the expression maybe allowed, in a solitary closet, or in a dusty 
library, such a man enjoys an innocent pleasure, more satisfac- 
tory and refined than that, which places of diversion the most 
frequented, and sights^the most superb, can afford. * 

But if, even in this life, learning and knowledge have so mnch 
influence over our happiness, what shall we enjoy, wh«i our 
souls shall be freed from their slavery to the senses ? What, 
when we are permitted to indulge to the utmost the pleasing de- 
sire of knowing ? What felicity, when God shall unfold to our 
contemplation that boundless extent of truth and knowledge 
which his intelligence revolves ! What happiness will •accom- 
pany our certain knowledge of the nature, the perfections, and 
the purposes of God ! What pleasure will attend our discov«> 
ery of the profound wisdom, the perfect equity, and the exact 
fitness of those events, which often surprised and offended us I 
Above all, what sublime delight must we enjoy, when we find 
our own interest connected with every truth, and all serve to 
demonstrate the reality, the duration, the inadmissibility, of oor 
happiness ! How think you, my brethren, is not such a property 
beyond all valuation ? Can the world indemnify us for the final 
loss of it 7 If we have have had the unhappiness to lose it» 
ought any thing to be accounted too great to be given for its 
recovery ? And is not this expression of Jesus Christ, in this 
view of it, full of meaning and truth, " What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?*' 

What we have affirmed of the first property of our souls, that 
it is infinitely capable of contributing to our happiness, although 
we can never fully comprehend it on earth, we afiSrm of the 
other two properties, volition, and sensibility. 

The perfection of the will consists in a perfect harmony be- 
t^^foen ihe holiness and the plenitude of omr deairea. Nov, to 
what degree soever we carry our holiness on earth, it is always 
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nuxed with imperfection. And, as our hotinesa is imperfect, oar 
enjoyments most be so too. Moreover, as Providence itself 
seems often to gratify an irregular will, we cannot well com- 
piebend the misery of losing the soul in this respect. But judge 
of this loss, (and let one reflection suffice on this article,} judge 
€i this loss by this consideration. In that economy into which 
our souls must enter, the Being, the most essentially holy,— <! 
mean God, is the most perfectly happy ; and the most obstinately 
wicked being is the most completely miserable. 
. in yke manner, we cannot well comprehend to what degree 
the property of our souln, that renders us susceptible of sensa- 
tions, can be carried. How miserable soever the state of a man 
exposed to heavy afflictions on earth may be, a thousand causes 
lessen the weight of them. Sometimes reason assists the suf- 
ferer, and sometimes religion ; sometimes a friend condoles, and 
''eometimes a remedy relieves ; and this thought at all times re- 
mains, death will shortly terminate all my ills. The same re- 
flections may be made on sensations of pleasure, which are 
always mixed, suspended, and interrupted. 

Nevertheless, the experience we have of our sensibility oa 
earth is sufficient to give us some just notions of the greatness 
of that loss, which a soul may sustain in this respect ; nor is 
there any need to arouse our imaginations by images of an 
economy of whidi we have no idea. 

The most depraved of mankind, they who are slaves to their 
senses, may comprehend the great misery of a state, in which 
the senses will be tormented, even better than a believer can, 
who usually studies to diminish the authority of sense, and to 
free his soul ^m its lawless sway. 

Judge ye then of the loss of the soul, ye sensual minds, by 
this single consideration, if you have been insensible to all the 
rest. When we endeavor to convince you of the greatness of 
this Ices, by urging the privation of that knowledge which the 
elect enjoy now, and which they hope to enjoy hereafter, you 
were not aflfected with this misery, because you considered the 
pleasure of knowing as a chimera. When we attempted to con- 
vince j<m of the misery of losing the soul by urging^ the priva- 
tion of virtue, and the stinging remorse that follows sin, yon 
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were Dot toached with this miaery, because virtue yon consider 
as a restraint, and remorse as a folly. Bnt as yon know no 
other felicity, nor any other misery, than what yonr senses trans- 
mit to yonr souls, judge of the loss of the soul 1^ conceiving a 
state, in which all the senses shall be punished. The loss of 
the soul is the loss of those harmonious sounds, which have so 
often charmed your ears ; it is the loss of those exquisite' flap 
vors, that your palate has so often relished ; it is the loss of all 
those objects of desire, which have so often excited your pas- 
sions. The loss of the soul is an ocean of pain, the bare idea 
of which has so often made you tremble, when religion called 
you to sail on it. The loss of the soul will be in regard to you 
the imprisonment of yon confessor, inclosed in a dark and filthy 
dungeon, a prey to infection and putrefaction, deprived of the air 
and the light. The loss of the soul will reduce you to the con- 
dition of that galley-slave groaning under the lashes of a bar- 
barous officer ; who is loaded with a galling chain, who sinks 
under the labor of that oar which he works, or rather, with 
which he himself is trailing along. The loss of the soul will 
place you in th^ condition of yon martyr on the wheel, whose 
living limbs are disjointed and racked, whose lingering life is 
loath to cease, who lives to glut the rage of his tormentors, and 
who expires only through an overflowing access of pain ; his 
executioners with barbarous industry, being frugal of his blood 
and strength, in order to make him sufler as much as he can 
possibly sufler before he dies. 

But, as I said before, all these images convey but very imper- 
fect ideas of the loss of our souls. Were we to extend our spec- 
ulations as far as the subject would allow, it would be easy to 
prove that the soul is capable of enjoying sensible pleasures in- 
finitely more refined, and of sufiering pains infinitely more ex- 
cruciating, than all those which are felt in this world. In this 
world, sensations of pleasure and pain are proportioned to the 
end, that the Creator proposed in rendering us capable of them. 
This end is almost always the preservation and well-being of 
the body during the short penod of mortal life. To answer this 
end, it is not necessary, that pleasure and pain should be as ex- 
quisite as our senses may be capable of enduring. If our f 
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give US notice of the approach of things hurtful and beneficial 
to us, it is sufficient. 

But in heaven sensible pleasures will be infinitely more ex* 
quisite. There the love of God will have its free course. There 
the promises of religion will all be fulfilled There the labors 
of the righteous will be rewarded. There we shall discover how 
far the power of God will be displayed in favor of an elect sou}. 
In like nuinner, the extent of divine power in punishing the 
wicked will appear in their future st7.te of misery. That jus- 
tice must be glorified, which nothing but the blood of Jesus 
Christ could appease in favor of the elect. There the sinner 
must fall a victim to the wrath of God. There he must expe- 
rience how " fearful a thing it is to fall into the hands of the 
living God," Heb. x. 31. Has a man who is threatened with 
these miseries any thing too valuable to give for his redemp- 
tion from them ? Is not the nature of our souls, which is known 
by these three properties, understanding, volition, and sensibility, 
expressive of its dignity 7 Does not this demonstrate this prop- 
osition of our Saviour, *^ What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?" 

II. The immortaiUy of a soul constitutes its dignity, and its 
endless duration is a source of demonstrations in favor of the 
proposition in the text This dignity is incontestable. The 
principle of the immortality of the soul, from which we reason, 
is undeniable. Two suppositions may seem, at first sight, to 
weaken the evkience of the immortality of the soul. First, 
the close union pf the soul to the body seems unfavorable to 
the doctrine of its immortality, and to predict its dissolution with 
the body. But this supposition, I think, vanishes, when we con- 
sider what a disproportion there is between the properties of the 
soul, and those of the body. This disproportion proves, that 
they are two distinct substances. The separation of two dis- 
tinct substances makes indeed some change in the manner of 
their existing : but it can make none really in their existence. 

But whatever advantages we may derive from this reasoning, 
I freely acknowledge, that this, of all philosophical arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, the least of any afiecu me. 
The great question on this article, is not what we think of oi^* 
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•Ofils, when we considmr them in themselyes, independmtly of 
God. whose omnipotence surromids and governs them. Could 
an infidel demonstrate against ns, that the human soul is mate- 
Hal, and that therefore it must perish with the body : could we, 
on the contrary, demonstrate against him, that the soul is im- 
material, and that therefore it is not subject to laws of matter^ 
and must survive the destruction of the body ; neither side, in 
my opinion, would gain any thing considerable. The principal 
question which alone ought to determine our notions on this 
article, would remain unexamined : that is, whether God will 
employ his power over our souls to perpetuate, or to destroy 
ibem. For could an infidel prove, that God would employ his 
power to annihilate our souls, in vain should we have demons 
atrated, that they were naturally immortal ; for we should be 
obliged to own, that they are mortal in respect of the will of 
that God, whose omnipotence rules them. In like manner, if 
we could prove to an unbeliever, that God would employ his 
power to preserve them in eternal existence, in vain would he 
have demonstrate, that considered in themselves they are mor- 
tal ; and he would be obliged in his turn to allow human souls 
are immortal, in virtue of the supreme power of God. Now. 
my brethren, the supposition, that God will employ his power to 
annihilate our souls, will entirely disappear, if you attend to the 
well-known and familiar argument of the connection between 
the immortality of that soul, and that desire of immortality 
which the Creator has imj^fetrted to it. What can we reply to 
a man who reasons in this manner 7 

I find myself in a world, where all things declare the perfect 
tions of the Creator. The more I consider all the parts, the 
more I admire the fitness of each to answer the end of him 
who created them all. Among numberless productions per- 
fectly correspondent to their destination, I find only one being, 
whose condition does not seem to agree with that marvellous 
order, which I have observed in all the rest. This being is my 
own soul. And what is this soul of mine ? Is it fire ? Is it 
air 7 Is it ethereal matter 7 Under whatever notions I coo- 
aidter it, I am at a loss to define it. However, notwithstanding 
tills obscurity, I do perceive enough of its nature to cmivince 
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me of a great disproportion between the present state of my 
soul, and that end for which its Creator seems to have fonned 
it This soul, I know, I feel (and, of all arguments, there are 
none more convincing than those that are taken from senti- 
ment,) this soul is a being eagerly bent on the enjoyment o[ 
a happiness infinite in its duration. Should any one ofl^r me a 
State of perfect happiness that would continue ten thousand 
years, an assemblage of reputation and riches, grandeur and 
magnificence, perhaps, dazzled with its glare, I might cede my 
pretensions in consideration of this enjoyment But, after all, 
I fully perceive, that this felicity, how long, and how perfect 
soever it might be, would be inadequate to my wishes. Ten 
thousand years are too few to gratify my desires ; my desires 
leap the bounds of all fixed periods of duration, and roll along 
a boundless eternity. What is not eternal is unequal to my 
wishes, eternity only can satisfy tl^pm. 

Such is my soul. But where is it lodged 7 Its pUice is the 
ground of my astonishment This soul, this subject of so 
many desires, inhabits a world of vanity and notlungness.— 
Whether I climb the highest eminences, or pry into the deepest 
indigence, I can discover no object capable of filling my capa- 
cious desires. I ascend the thrones of sovereigns, I descend 
into the beggar's dust ; I walk the palaces of princes, I lodge 
in the peasant's cabin; I retire into the closet to be wise, I 
avoid recollection, choose ignorance, and increase the crowd ai 
idiots ; I live in solitude, I rush into the social multitude : bat 
everywhere I find a mortifying void. In all these places there 
is nothing satisfactory. In each I am more unhappy, through 
the desire of seeing new objects, than satisfied with the enjoy- 
ment of what I possess. At most, I experience nothing in all 
these pleasures, which my concupiscence multiplies, but a 
mean of rendering my condition tolerable, not a mean of making 
it perfectly happy. 

How can I reconcile these things? How can I make the 
Creator agree with himself.? There is one way of doing this, 
a singular but a certain way ; a way that solves all difi&culties, 
and covers infidelity with confusion ; a way that teacbes me 
what I am, whence I came, and for what my Creator has de- 
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signed me. Although God has placed me in this world, yet he 
does not design to limit my prospects to it ; though he has 
mixed me with mere animals, yet he does not intend to con- 
found me with them ; though he has lodged my soul in a frail 
perishable body, yet he does not mean to involve it in the dis- 
solution of this frame. Without supposing immortality, that 
which constitutes the dignity of man, makes his misery. These 
desires of immortal duration, this faculty of thinking and re- 
flecting, of expanding and perpetuating tl^e mind ; this supe- 
riority of soul, that seems to elevate mankind above beasts, ac- 
tually places the beast above the man, and fills him with these 
bitter reflections full of mortification and pain. Ye crawling 
reptiles ! ye beasts of the field ! destitute of intelligence and 
reason ! if my soul be not immortal, I envy your condition. — 
Content with your own organs, pleased with ranging the fields, 
and browsing the herbage your desires need no restraint ; for 
all your wishes are fully satisfied. While I, abounding on the 
one hand with insatiable desires, and on the other confined 
amidst vain and unsatisfactory objects, I am on this account 
unhappy ! 

We repeat these philosophical reasonings, my brethren, only 
for the sake of convincing you, that we are in possession of 
immense advantages over sceptics in this dispute. On the prin- 
ciples of an unbeliever, you see, were his notion of revelation 
well-grounded ; were the sacred book, in which so many char- 
acters of truth shine, a human production ; were a reasonable 
man obliged to admit no other propositions than those, which 
have been allowed at the tribunal of right reason ; yea, we say 
more, were our souls material, we ought, on the suppositions 
before-mentioned, to admit the immortality of the soul as most 
conformable to our best notions of the will of our Creator. 

But, when we are thus convinced of our immortality, need 
we any new arguments to demonstrate the proposition included 
in the text, " What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" 
Most subjects may be made to appear with greater or less dig- 
nity, according to the greater or smaller degree of importance, 
in which the preacher places it. Pompous expressions, bold 
figures, lively images, ornaments of eloquence, may often sup- 
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ply either a want of dignity, in the Bubject discussed, or a want 
of proper disposition in auditors, who attend the discussion of 
it But in my opinion, every attempt to give importance to a 
motive taken from eternity, is more likely to enfeeble the doc- 
trine than to invigorate it. Motives of this Idnd are self-sufficient. 
Descriptions the most simple, and the most natural, that can be 
made, are always, I thii^, the most pathetic, and the most ter- 
rifying ; nor can I find an expression on this article, more elo- 
quent and more emphatical than this of St. Paul, ^ The things 
which are seen, are temporal : but the things which are not 
seen, are eternal," 2 Cor. iii. 18. Were the possession of the 
whole world the price you ask in ^ exchange for your souls :" 
were the whole world free from those characters of vanity, 
which open such a boundless field to our reflections ; would 
there not always be this disproportion between a perishing world, 
and a soul aspiring at felicity, that the world would end, and 
the soul would never die ? 

Death puts an end to the most specious titles, to the most 
dazzling grandeur, and to the most delicious life; and the 
thought of this period of human glory reminds me of the mem- 
orable action of a prince, who, although he was a heathen, was 
wiser than many Christians ; I mean the great Saladin. After 
he had subdued Egypt, passed the Euphrates, and conquered 
cities without number; afler he had retaken Jerusalem, and 
performed exploits more than human, in those wars which su- 
perstition had stirred up for the recovery of the Holy Land ; he 
finished his life in the performance of an action, that ought to 
be transmitted to the most distant posterity. A moment before 
he uttered his last sigh, he called the herald, who had carried 
his banner before him in all his. bathes, he commanded him to 
fasten to the top of a lance, the shroud, in which the dying 
prince was soon to be buried. Go, said he, carry this lance, 
unfurl this banner, and, while you lift up this standard, pro- 
claim, " This, this is all, that limalns to Saladin the Great, the 
conqueror and the king of the empire, of all his glory."* Chris- 
tians ! I perform to-day the office of this herald. I fasten to 
the top of 'a spear sensual and intellectual pleasures, worldly 
« Maimb. Hist des Croimdes, lib. vi. p. 572, de I'Edit. in 4. 
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riches, and human hcmon. All these I reduce to the piece oi 
crape, in which you will shortly be buried. This standard of 
death I lift up in your sight, and I cry, This, this is all that will 
remain to you of the possessions, for which yon exchanged 
your souls. Are such possessions too great to be given in ex- 
change for such a soul ? Can the idea of their perishing nature 
prevail over the idea of the immortality of the soul ? And do 
you not feel the truth of the text, « What shall a man," a ra- 
tional man, a man who is capable of ccxnparing eternity with 
time, what shall such a man '' give in exchange for faia soul ?" 

Finally, We make a reflection of another kind to convince 
you of the dignity of your souls, and to persuade you, that noth- 
ing can be too valuable to be given in exchange for them. This 
is taken from the astonishing works that God has performed in 
their favor. We will confine ourselves to one article, to the 
inestimable price that God has given for the redemption <^ 
them. Hear these words of the Holy Scriptures: *'Ye are 
bought with a price. Ye were redeemed from your vain con- 
versation, not with corruptible things, as silver and gold ; but 
with the precious. blood of Christ" 1 Cor. vi. 20 ; 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Some of you perhaps, may say, as the limits of a sermon, will 
not allow us to speak of more than one of the wondrous works 
of God in favor of immortal souls, we ought, at least, to choose 
that which is most likely to affect an audience, and not to 4iwell 
on a subject, which, having been so often repeated, will make 
only slight impressions on their minds. Perhaps, were we to 
to inform you, that in order to save your souls, God had sub- 
verted formerly all the laws of nature, or to use the language 
of a prophet, that he had ^ shaken the heaven and the earth, 
the sea and the dry land," Hag. ii. 6. Perhaps, were we to 
tell you, that in order \) save your souls, Crod deferred the end 
of the world, and put off the last vicissitudes, that are to put a 
period to the duration of this universe, that according to St. 
Peter, " the Lord is long-suflMng to us-ward," 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
Perhaps, were we to affirm, that in order to save our souls, he 
will come one day in the clouds of heaven, sitting on a throne, 
surrounded with glorious angels, accompanied with myriads of 
shouting voices, to deliver them with the greater pomp, and to 
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nya them with more ^lendor: perhaps, by relatmg aH these 
mi^ty works done for our souls, we might excite in yon ideas 
of their dignity more lively than that which we have chosen, 
and to which we intend to confine our attention. But surmount 
if you can, your customary indolence, and form an adequate 
idea of the digfiity and of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, in order 
the better to judge of the dignity of those souls, of which his 
blood was the price. 

Go, learn it in heaven. Behold the Deity; approach his 
throne. Observe the "thousand thousands ministering unto 
him, ten thousand times ilen thousand standing before him." 
Dan. vil. 10. See his eyes sparkling with fire, and his majesty 
and glory filling his sanctuary, and by the dignity of the victim 
sacrificed, judge of the value of the sacrifice. 

Go, study it in all the economies, that preceded this sacrifice. 
Observe the types, which prefigured it; the shadows that 
traced it out; the ceremonies which depicted it; and by the 
pomp of the preparations, jndge of the dignity of the substance 
prepared. 

Go, leariK it on Mount Calvar;^. Behold the wrath that fell 
on the head of Jesus Christ. Behold his blood pouring out upon 
the earth, and him, your Saviour, drinking the bitter cup of Di- 
vine displeasure. See his Lands and his feet nailed to the 
cross, and his wl^ole body one great wound ; observe the un- 
bridled populace foaming with rage around the cross, and glut- 
ting their savage souls with his barbarous sufferings ; and by 
the horror of the causes that contributed to his death, judge of 
the death itself. 

Go to the infidel, and let him teach you the dignity of the 
sacrifice of Christ. Remember on this account he attacks 
Christianity, and he has some show of reastjp for doing so ; for 
if this religion may be attacked on any side, with the least hope 
of success, it is on this. The truths of the Christian religion 
are incontestable : but if there be any one article of the Gospel 
which requires an entire docility of mind, an absolute submis- 
non of heart, a perfect deference to God, who speaks, it is the^ 
article of the sacrifice of the cross. Weigh the objections, 
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and, by the greatness of the difficulties, judge of the dignity of 
the mystery. 

Recollect, Christian ! God thought fit to require the blood 
of his Son for the redemption of our souls. These souls must 
have been very precious in the sight of Grod, since he redeemed 
them at a price so immense. The misery into which they were 
liable to be plunged, must have been extremely terrible, since 
God thought proper to make such great efforts to save them. 
The felicity of which they are capable, and to which the Lord 
intends to elevate them, must be infinitely valuable, since it cost 
him so much to bring them to it. For what in the universe is 
of equal value with the blood of the Son of (rod ? Disappear 
all ye other miracles, wrought in favor of our souls ! ye aston-. 
ishing prodigies, that confirmed the Gospel ! thou delay of the 
consummation of all things ! ye great and terrible signs of the 
second coming of the Son of Grod ! Vanish before the miracle 
of the cross, for the cross shines you all into darkness and 
shade. This glorious light makes your glimmering vanish, and 
after my imagination is filled with the tremendous dignity of 
this sacrifice, I can see nothing great besides. But, if (rod, if 
this just appraiser of things, has estimated our souls at such a 
rate, shall we set a low price on them ? If he has given so 
much for them, do we imagine we can give too much for them 7 
If, for their redemption, he has sacrificed the most valuable per- 
son in heaven, do we imagine there is any thing upon earth too 
great to give up for them ? 

No, no, my brethren ! after what we have heard, we ought to 
believe, that there is no shadow of exaggeration in this excla- 
mation of Jesus Christ, " What is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?" I do not certainly 
know what our Saviour meant to say, whether he intended to 
speak of a man, y^o should ^ gain the whole world," and in- 
stantly '< lose his soul ;" or of one who should not ** lose his 
soul" till long after he had obtained ''the whole world," and had 
reigned over it through the course of a long life. But I do 
know that the words are true, even in the most extensive sense. 
Suppose a man, who should not only enjoy universal empire for 
one whole age, but for a period equal to the duration of the 
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world itaelf, the proposition that is implied in the words of Jesns 
Christ is applicable to him. Such a soul as we have described, 
a soul so excellent in its nature, so extensive in its duration, so 
precious through its redemption ; a soul capable of acquiring 
so much knowledge, of conceiving so many desires, of experi- 
encing so much remOTse, of feeling so many pleasures and 
pains ; a soul that must subsist beyond all time, and perpetuate 
itself to eternity ; a soul redeemed by the blood of the Son of 
God ; a soul so valuable ought to be preferred before all things, 
and nothing is too precious to be given for its exchange. 
'* What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or, what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?" 

However, my brethren, we are willing to acknowledge, were 
we in the case supposed by Jesus Christ ; were it in our power 
to gain the whole world by losing our own souls ; or, being ac« 
tnally universal monarchs, were we obliged to sacrifice this vast 
empire to recover our souls already lost; were we, being smitten 
with the splendid offer, or being alarmed at the immense price 
of our purchase, to prefer the whole world before our souls, we 
might then, if not exculpate our conduct, yet at least give a 
little color to it : if we could not gain our cause, we might, how- 
ever, plead it with some show of reason. A reason of state, a 
political motive, as that of governing a whole universe, would 
naturally have some influence over us. The titles of sovereign, 
monarch, emperor, would naturally charm little souls like ours. 
Sumptuous palaces, superb equipages, a crowd of devoted cour- 
tiers, bowing and cringing before us, and all that exterior gran- 
deur which environs the princes of the earth, would naturally 
fascinate such feeble eyes, and infatuate such puerile imagina- 
tions as ours. I repeat it again, could we^btain the government 
of the universe by the sale of our souls, if we could not justify 
our conduct we might extenuate the guilt of it ; and although 
we could not gain our cause, we might at least plead,it with 
some show of reason. 

But is this our case ? Is it in our power to " gain the whole 
world?" Is this the price at which we sell our souls? O 
shame of human nature I O meanness of soul, more proper 
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proached ! Thia intelligent aoul, this immortal aonl, this soul 
which has been thought worthy of redemption by the blood of 
the Saviour of the world, this soul we often part with for noth- 
ing, and for less than nothing ! In our condition, placed as 
most of us are, in a state of mediocrity; when by dissipation 
and indolence, by injustice and iniquity, by malice and obstinacy, 
we shall have procured from vice all the rewards that we can 
expect, what shall we have gained 7 cities ? provinces ? king- 
doms ? a long and prosperous reign ? God has not left these 
to our choice. His love would not suffer him to expose us to a 
temptation so violent. Accordingly we put up our souls at a ' 
lower price. See this old man, rather dead than alive, bowing 
under his age, stooping down, and stepping into the grave, at 
what jance does he exchange his soul ? at the price of a few 
days of a dying life ; a few pleasures smothered under a pile 
of years, if I may speak so, or buried under the ice of old 
age. That officer in the army, who thinks he alone under^ 
stands real grandeur, at what rate does he value his soul ? He 
loses it for the sake of the false gloxy of swearing expertly, 
and of uniting blasphemy and politeness. What does yon me- 
chanic get for his soul ? One acre of land, a cottage bigger 
and less inconvenient than that of his neighbor. 

Unmanly wretches ! If we be bent on renouncing our dig* 
nity, let us, however, keep up some appearance of greatness. 
Sordid souls ! if we will resign our noblest pretensions, let us 
do it, in favor of some other pretensions that are real. ^ Be 
astonished, O ye heavens at tliis ! and be ye horribly afraid ; 
for my people have committed two evils : they have forsaken 
me the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water," Jer. ii. 12. Do you 
perceive, my brethren, the force of this complaint, which God 
anciently uttered over his people the Jews, and which he now 
utters over us ? — ^Neither genius nor erudition can explain it 
Could they, you might perhaps understand it. A certain eleva- 
tion, a certain dignity of aoul, singular sentiments of heart, are 
the only expositors of these affecting words. Therefore, I fear, 
tiiey are>4i9intelligible to most of you. " Be astonished, O y 
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beaveiis, at this ! aad be ye faorribly %fnid ; for my pei^e have 
committed two evils : they have forsaken me the fountain ei 
Uvmg watetn, and kewed them ovt cistei^is, broken cist^ns, 
that can hold no waler." God loves us, he desires we should 
love him. He has done every thing to conciliate our esteem. 
For us he sent his Son hfto the world. For us he disarmed 
death. For us he opened an easy path to a gk^ious eternity. 
And all this to rendar himself mastw of our hearts, and to en- 
gage us to letuTD Mm love for love, life for life. We resist «U 
these attractions, we prefer other objects b^Rxe him. No mat- 
ter, he woidd pass tiiis ingmtitttde, if the objects, winch we 
prefer before him, wem 'GapaMe <^ making us happy; if, at 
least, they bore any appaMoft proportioin to those whiclt he qjibis 
to our hopes. But what arouses his displeasure, what provokes 
his just indignation, what excites reproaches that would cleave 
our hearts asunder, were they capable of feeling, is the vanity 
of the objects, which we prefer before him. The soul, in ex- 
change for which the whole world would not be a sufficient 
cmisideration, this soul we often give for the most mean, the 
most vile, the most contemptible part of the world. ** O ye 
heavens ! be astonished at this, and be ye horribly afraid ; for 
my people have committed two evils : they have forsaken me 
the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water." 

But do we know, ungrateful that we are, do we know, that 
if the hardness of our hearts prevents our feeling in particular 
the energy of this reproof, and in general the evidence of the 
reflections, that make the substance of this discourse ; do we 
know that a day will come, when we shall feel them in all their 
force? Do we know, that there is now a place, where the 
truth of our text appears in a clear, but a terrible light ? Yes, 
my brethren, this reflection is perhaps essential to our discourse, 
this, perhaps, approaches nearest to the meaning of Jesus 
Christ : perhaps Jesus Christ, in these words, ^ What shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ?" meant to inform us of the 
dispositicm of a man in despair, who, immersed in all the mis- 
eries that can excruciate a soul, surprised at havmg parted 
with anch a aool at a price so small, stricken with the enoiw 
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'moos crime of losing it, wishes, but too late, to give eveiy thing 
to recover it. 

Ideas like these we never propose to you without reluctance. 
Motives of another kind should suffice for Christians. Learn 
the worth of your souls. Enter into the plan of your Creator, 
who created them capable of eternal felicity; and into that of 
your Redeemer, who died to enable you to arrive at it. Against 
all the deceitful promises which the wwld, the flesh, and the 
devil, use to seduce you, oppose these words of Jesus Christ, 
** What is a man profited, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? Or, what shall a man give m exchange for his 
soul ?" May God ins{Hre you with these noble sentimeota ! To 
him be honor and glory forever. Amen. 
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Thkough what strange transitions have the French 
* people passed. With a rich and powerful church, 
and. great apparent devotion, they have yet cher- 
ished a sceptical and worldly spirit ; and the alter- 
nations in their character and conduct produced hy 
these two influences, have been singular and strik- 
ing. At one time, persecuting the adherents of a 
simpler faith ; at another, adoring the Goddess of 
Reason ; now inflamed with bigotry, and anon aban- 
doned to atheism. From the time of Gassendi, a 
meagre and sensual philosophy, aggravated by self- 
ishness of character and looseness of morals, under- 
mined their strength. Discovering that ** as the sto- 
mach secretes bile, so the mind secretes thoughts," 
they yielded themselves to a gross materialism. 
Hence religion came to be regarded as " a super- 
fluity or a nuisance." What they had was poor 
enough, but they made haste to destroy it. " Vol- 
taire, with bold and skilful hand, set his torch to the 
jungle ; it blazed aloft to heaven ; and the flame ex- 
hilarated and comforted the incendiaries; but un- 
happily such comfort could not continue. Ere long 
this flame, with its cheerful light and heat, was gone ; 
the jungle, it is true, had been consumed ; but with 
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its entanglements, its shelter and spots of verdure 
also; and the chill, black, ashy swamp, left in its 
stead, seemed for a time a greater evil than the 
other." The French Revolution cleared the at- 
mosphere, but left nothing in its stead. A desert, 
desolate and barren, everywhere met the eye. But 
man can never be satisfied with negations, and so 
the French set themselves to rebuilding what they 
had just destroyed. Some in the form of philoso- 
phy, and others in the form of religion, attempted to 
fill up the void, and satisfy the longings of the heart. 

But the Revolution introduced a new epoch. 
What is once destroyed in the world of thought and 
feeling, can never be restored. Fragments may be 
saved, some seeds of a better order of things, some 
scattered elements of truth and beauty commingled 
with the predominant error and deforiMty which 
have passed away ; but systems of falsehood once 
destroyed, can themselves never be reinstated in 
the love and reverence of men. Their external 
forms and semblances may be set up, but thbir es- 
sence and spirit are gone, and gone forever. 

Hence new wants have sprung up in the French 
mind. They demand the truth ; but know .not 
where to find it. Voltaire, they say, went too far. 
Atheism is not adapted to society. It is essentially 
depressing and ruinous. We must have something 
positive. We need a religion — 3, religion true and 
comprehensive, profound and vital. But what is it, 
and where is it ? Is it Catholicism ? No ! Is it 
Protestantism? No! Both are too meggr© and 
i\ Intermingled, as they have been, from timp 
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immemprial, with worldly interests, political arrange- 
meats, false conceptions and bitter prejudices, they 
fail to satisfy the public mind. But Christianity is 
true, is divine, is vital and all-comprehending ! Yes! 
But what is Christianity ? 

Such is the great problem which now agitates the 
French mind, and which has occupied it since the 
Revolution. Various classes of persons have at- 
tempted its solution, but only with partial success. 
Chateaubriand, with his lofty genius, and beautiful 
though ^declamatory style, has attempted it, but 
failed ! La Mennais, profound and melancholy, as 
if he were the voice of Reason, fallen from God and 
wandering in the void, has attempted it, and failed ! 
Cousin, with his eclecticism, which attempts to join 
all philosophies, and all religions, and from the whole 
extract the truth, has attempted it, and failed ! So 
also have Lamartine, Quinet, and Michelet ; but all 
have failed — failed egregiously, and in the view of 
the whole world. So far as they are concerned, the 
problem is left, e^en in the French mind, precisely 
where it was before. A few gleams of light have 
been shed upon its darkness, a cloud here and there 
is seen fringed with supernal light, but the scene is 
yet covered with thick and appalling shadows. 

In such circumstances a race of thinkers, and es- 
pecially of preachers, with clear intellects, warm 
hearts, and lofty aims, is needed to set before the 
French and continental mind generally, " the truth 
as it is in Jesus." Divested of all narrow and local 
prejudices, all meagre and sectarian views, they are 
required* to exhibit, in its magnificent proportions, 
9 
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that system of truth and duty, which solves all th^ 
doubtSy meets all the wants, satisfies all the desires 
of man ; which transforms the individual spirit into 
the image of God, and brings society under the har- 
monizing and all-controlling influence of universal 
love* One such man at least has appeared on the 
continent of Europe; but, alas! he has recently 
been transferred to a higher sphere. Others, we 
trust, are prepared to follow him in his high career; 
but, at^ present, none have reached his lofty emi- 
nence. Others, perhaps, excel him in particular de- 
partments of study, or particular styles of writing; 
but none have exhibited such clear insight, such 
calm and lofty thought, such strong and eloquent 
expression. Indeed, no man in France or Switzer- 
land, since the days of Pascal, has united such a 
combination of high qualities, intellectual and moral, 
as the profound and contemplative Vinet. His 
works, we grant, are not read by the mass with the 
same facility as those of the ingenious Dumas, the 
brilliant Lamartine, or the extravagant Sue. They 
demand thought, deep and long protracted, and for 
a time will be dear chiefly to men of kindred spirit 
with himself Nay, they may never influence any 
but calm and cultivated minds. For years they 
may transcend the capacity of the common people ; 
but they will reach then>, through the vehicle of 
more popular intellects,"and like rivers, the sources 
of which are hidden among the mountains, will wi- 
4en and deepen as they extend, till they are finally 
lost ia the bQi^dlesisi QQeaB of luuv^r^all thgu^taod 



^Ti^re is a name in Lftasanne," (a name ia 
iieayen now,) says Dr. Alexander, of Edinbui^ 
^ round which a European reputation is fast gather- 
ing. I mean that of Alexander Yinat, a man whose 
profound philosophy and aesthetic acumen place him 
on a level with Frederick Schlegel, while as a writer 
on theology and Christian ethics, he stands almost 
without a rival among the present continental di- 
vines."* Says one of his own countrymen, " Vinet 
is at once profound and lofty. He is perfectly at 
home in the r^ons of abstract thought." ^'He 
was a pr(^ound thinker," says Dr. B. B. Edwards, 
of Andover, ** a man of finely cultivated taste, and 
of hearty sympathy with all that is good and true." 
To which he adds, that " in consequence of these 
lare endowments, he succeeded in making his testi- 
naony heard by a class of men who were not dis- 
posed to listen to that of any other persan.^f 

Alexander Vinet was bom on the 17th erf June, 
1797, in the delightful city of Lausanne, capital 
of the Canton Vaud, one of the richest cantons in 
Switzerland. It lies towards the north and upper 
end of the Lake of Geneva, one of the most attrao* 
tive regions in the world, with the Bernese Alps on 
the one side, and the Jura Mountains on the other, 
and hallowed, in every part, by the genius or prow- 
ess of her 90308. He was descended from a highly 
respectable family, and received a liberal and thor* 

* Switzerland and the Swiss church. By W. L. Alexan- 
der, D.D. 

f Diflceuree or the character of Dr. Chalmers. By B. B. 
Edwards, D. D. 
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ough education. Instructed in the academy or 
college of his native town, once adorned by the 
piety and learning of Theodore Beza, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his scholarship and genius. 
At the early age of twenty, he received an appoint- 
ment as professor of the French language and lite- 
rature, in the ancient and celebrated University of 
Basel, (French B&le,) a fine old city on the banks 
of the Rhine, once the residence of Oebolannpadias, 
one of the best and most learned men of the Refor- 
mation, the frequent resort of Zuinglius and others, 
who made the old cathedral ring with their fervid 
eloquence, the chosen dwelling and the burial place 
of Erasmus, and the present residence of De Wett6, 
the prince of German rationalists. It was here that 
Vinet began to attract attention by the extent of his 
acquirements, and the splendor of his genius. Hav- 
ing devoted much of his time to the study of Moral 
Science, he was led to imbibe profound and spiritual 
views of Christianity, and yielded his heart implicitly 
to its claims. Like Chalmers, dissatisfied with the 
cold rationalistic faith, the utilitarian and nfieagre 
morality around him, he eagerly embraced the gen- 
ial and soul-transforming truths of the Gospel, and 
found, by happy experience, that they were the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion. As he himself expresses it, '* Love only can 
comprehend love," so the love of God shed abroad 
in his heart by the Holy Ghost, enabled him to ap 
preciate the " mystery of the Cross." This filled his 
soul with unutterable joy, and nerved his arm for the 
battle of the Lord. 



It was about this time that he returned for a short 
season to Lausanne, and received ordination as a 
minister of Christ. Resuming his professorship at 
Basel, he devoted himself with great assiduity, not 
merely to the duties of his office, but to the defence 
of vital Christianity.* He preached two series of 
discourses, both of which were published at Paris, 
and went through various editions, in which he de- 
fends, on philosophical grounds^ and in a style of 
great freshness and originality, the leading princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and commends them to the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers, with a pathos 
and eloquence worthy of Chrysostom. At once 
subtile and profound, they are yet pious and practi- 
cal, and prove the author not only a great thinker 
and an eloquent orator, but an honest man and a 
devout Christian. A native of Switzerland, which 
is more allied, in its spirit and character, to Ger- 
many, than to France, and intimately familiar with 
classic as well as Italian and German literature, he 
unites the greatest subtilty and depth with all the 
grace and vivacity which distinguish the genius of 
France. It is surprising what elasticity and strength, 
ivhat grace and splendor, the French language as- 
sumes under his plastic hand.f So much is this the 
case, that it has been affirmed that no one has used 

* His " ChTeatomathie Francaise,*' in three volumes, is a 
striking proof of his intimate acquaintance with French litera- 
ture, and the faithful manner in which he attended to his lit- 
erary duties. 

f The French language is spoken in the Cantons of Basel, 
Geneva, and Vaud. Most of the people understand German, 
but they generally use French. 



thitf tongue with such Ibroe and beanty »Qce the 
days of Pascal, by far the greatest genius that 
France has ever produced. Enthusiastic and poet- 
ical, and withal devotedly attached to the scenery 
of his early home, his language glows with the same 
lofty grandeur and picturesque beauty as the scenery 
around Lake Leman. * 

In 1837, Yinet was appointed by the authorities 
of the Canton Vaud^ Professor of Theology in the 
Academy of his native town, and continued to dis« 
charge the duties of this office, with great accept* 
anoe, for a number of years. He had for his col* 
leagues several able men, among whom was Herz(^ 
author of the Lives of Oecolampadius and Beza. 
But he resigned his place as a minister of the Estab- 
lisdied Church, satisfied that the union of church and 
State is at once unscriptural and injurious to the in- 
terests of vital religion. Upon this subject he wrote 
a volume of great power and eloquence. Notwith- 
standing this, he was retained as Professor of The* 
dogy, though not by the government, the peojde 
being unwilling to lose his services in this important 
position. Subsequently, however, he was compelled 
to resign his professorship, and in company with a 
noble band of self-denying pastors and members of 
the Established Church, who could not bear the ar* 
bitrary impositions of the government, he went forth 
to found a free church amid the hills and vales * 
of the Canton Vaud. Like Chalmers in Scotland, 
Vinet has been the heart and soul of this move- 
ment, and had the satisfaction, before his death, of 
seeing a church formed, in which its ministers aad 
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members would be free to worship God according 
to the dictates of their consciences, yielding allegi- 
ance to none but Jesus Christ. Many tears were 
shed by the old pastors on leaving their homes and 
portions of their flocks, and although some faltered 
and failed, a noble host went out with their weeping 
families and friends, not knowing whither they went. 
The conduct of the government, which happens to 
be radical and infidel, consisting chiefly of Associa- 
tionists, rationalists and demagc^es, has been most 
atrocious. In the nam^ of liberty, they have not 
hesitated to persecute these noble spirits ; and went 
so far even as to threaten Yinet with stoning and 
imprisonment ! But wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren, and the persecuted ministers and members of 
the Free Church, with a calm decision and heroic 
self-sacrifice worthy of the martyrs, preferred to 
obey God rather than man, and bade defiance to 
the miserable despots of the mob, who alone claimed 
to be free ! Their record is on high, and their mem- 
ory will be fragrant when the names of their perse- 
cutors are rotten in the dust. All Switzerland and 
the continent of Europe will yet own their power ; 
generations yet unborn will rise up and call them 
blessed. Man must be free. The church of God 
will be free. The decree has gone forth from the 
court of Heaven, and no power on earth can pre- 
vent its fulfilment. " The dominion and the great- 
ness of the dominion under the whole heaven, shall 
be given to the saints of the most high God." 

As a preacher, Yinet was rather solemn and im« 
prei»ive, than striking and vehement. His personal 
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appearance, was not particularly imposing, though 
dignified and agreeable. It possessed a peculiar 
charm to those who knew him intimately, and well 
corresponded to his calm and lofty genius. He was 
rather tall — ^somewhat bony and muscular, but not 
stout, with a slight stoop in his gait, as if he were 
meditating some serious or agreeable subject. His 
complexion was tawny as an Indian's, — ^his mouth 
firm and benevolent in its expression,— eyes dark 
and lustrous,— forehead rather broad than high, 
though by no means deficient in height, and sur- 
mounted by dark clustering hair. The whole as- 
pect of the countenance was honest, benevolent and 
intellectual. In looks, he somewhat resembled John 
Foster, to whose style of thinking and writing n)any 
things in his works bear a striking resemblance. 
His voice was low, his manner calm and deliberate. 
The flush upon his face and the gleaming of his eye, 
alone revealed the majestic energy of the indwelling 
spirit, uttering its profound and oracular thoughts. 

In his intercourse with his family and friends, be 
was kind and gentle : and in all his deportment, 
showed himself at once a great and a good man. 
He was as much distinguished for his simplicity as 
his dignity of character, his profound humility, as 
his exalted worth. Apparently unconscious of his 
greatness, as a star is of its light, he shed upon all 
around him a benignant radiance. In a word, he 
walked with God. This controlled his character, 
this shaped his manners. Steeped in holy love, be 
could not be otherwise than serene and gentle. 

While resideint at Basel and Lausanne, Vinet 
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made frequent contributions of a critical and philo- 
sophical kind, to the Semeur, and other periodicals. 
He wrote largely on religious liberty, and the rights 
"of conscience, and indeed led public opinion upon 
these and kindred subjects in the Protestant circles 
of France and Switzerland. Several of his works 
were crowned (couronne) as the expression is, by 
the French Society of Christian Morals. He also 
published a volume of philosophical criticisms, in 
part derived from those he had contributed to the 
Semeur, in^ which he discusses with uncommon 
depth and subtilty, but in language of exquisite 
clearness and force, some of the highest problems in 
philosophy and morals, and dissects the maxims and 
theories of such men as Montaigne, Voltaire, Roche- 
foucauld, Jouffroy, Cousin, Quinet and Lamartine.* 

* " M. Vinet," says the Semeur, " has exercised for sixteen 
years his criticism, at once learned and brilliant on all the pro- 
ductions of our great writers. His articles united would make 
an admirable course of contemporary literature in a Christian 
point of view. To be more sure of not mistaking the nature 
of the moral errors and false hopes, ta which he wished to op- 
pose the divine remedy, M. Vinet studied them in the works of 
the most illustrious representatives of modem thought. Just 
before his death, he had proposed to continue his critical series 
by a review of Lamartine's History of the Girondins." In 1846, 
he published a pamphlet of seventy-one pages, entitled, * Du 
Socialisme considere dans son Principe.' ^ It is a fundamental 
and very able discussion of a question which is now deeply . 
agitating society in Switzerland and in other parts of Europe. 
Its most melancholy developments have perhaps been witnessed 
in the Canton of Vaud. Its abettors, ignorant of Christianity 
or utterly hoatileto it, unacquainted with the axAemn lessons of 
history, or despising them, appeal to man's social nature, to a 
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llis fine genius for philosophical speculation, in Wit' 
nection with his strong common sense, and his iffi- 
wavering faith in the Gospal, are here strikingly de- 
veloped. Perfectly at home in the region of pure 
abstractions, he yet possesses the power of clear 
and eloquent expression, "giving to airy nothings t 
local habitation and a name." With eagle glance, 
he detects the subtlest fallacies and most aerial fdfl^ 
cies of his opponents, and lays down, itf brief tni 
expressive phrase, those great and fundamentjJ 
principles of belief, without which all pur specula* 
tions are only visions of cloudland.* Vinet was 
neither a spiritualist, nOr a sensualist. He belonged 
neither to the school of Locke nor of Kant, of Hegel 
nor of Cousin. He did not reject altc^ther "the' 
spiritual philosophy," but he was very far from ac- 
cepting it. It was too vague, too dermatic, too 
extravagant for his clear, well-balanced intellect. 
Moreover, he distinguished clearly between philos- 
ophy and religion,— between the speculations of the 
one, and the revelations of the other. While con- 
ceding all that was due to science, he bowed with 

species of levelliog fratemizodcm, ' to the identificatioD of nuA 
ajod society,' as a sovereign remedy for the ills which affli<^ 
the race. — Dr. Edwards. 

* lu his Literary Portraits, Oilfi11an,a brilliant but egotistical 
and flashy writer, of some depth, but no great soundness of }n^ 
ment, has unintentionally nttered a severe sarcasm on Raph 
Waldo Emerson. Speaking of that mystical gentleman, ^ 
says, (Lit. Portraits, p. 341,) "His province intellectually has 
been, to tiy. to map out the domams of < cloudland,' and from 
^e Ibick (hirkness of mysticism to protrude certain sharp poii^ 
•ml brilliant edges of meaning." 



reverence before the word of God. He brought aH 
the spoils of reason to the Cross, and kneeling there 
as an humble suppliant, looked up into the face of 
the dying Saviour, and exclaimed, " Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy kingdom." His 
heart understood that work of love, and his intellect 
grew still and reverent. In all hii^; works, this eie^ 
ment of his character lippears predominant. It i& 
the one thing which gave unity to his life and la- 
bors. In a word, he was a sincere and humble 
Christian. His mighty soul was laid, all throbbing 
with thought and feeling, on the warm bosom of the 
Son of God. Renouncing his own righteousness, 
relying upon Christ alone, and consecrating his at-^ 
tainments on the altar of Christian love, he rejoiced 
in the abounding graee of God, and lay down to die 
in the eatm and blessed hope of a glorious immof- 
tality. His decease took place somewhat suddenly, 
on the 4th of May, 1847, before he was quite fifty 
years of age. at Clarens, near Lausanne, just on the 
margin of Lake Leman, whither he had been sent by 
his physicians. It was the death of a Christian, cakh 
ftnd beftutifiil as the last rays of sunset upon th^ 
mountains of his native land. 

Vinet's last lectui^e was on these words of out 
Saviour : " I have glorified thee on the earth ; I have 
finished the work thou gavest me to do. And now, 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self The 
seriousness, the elevation, the humility with which 
he expounded these -words, the fervor with which at 
the close he prayed to God that thfey m^ht be'ful*. 
fiSed iti himself kOi Ui hi^ hearers, seemed/ ^Imt^ 
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like a presentiment that he was near the end of his 
course, and that God was about to remove him from 
the evil to come. His funeral took place on Thurs- 
day, May sixth ; his pupils claiming the honor of 
being the bearers, sang at his tomb " a hymn of sor- 
row and of hope." The Rev. William Monod then 
made a short address ; a pupil * uttered a last adieu 
to the mortal dust, and said to the glorified spirit, 
* Thanks, we shall meet again P 

Vinet has been called " the Chalmers of Switzer- 
land ;" and it is singular that, so much alike in many 
things, though diverse in others, they should have 
been called about the same time to enter into " the 
joy of their Lord." -As a preacher, Vinet was more 
profound in thought, more subtile in analysis, and 
more elegant in diction, than his Scottish compeer, 
but he never reached his impassioned fervor and 
overwhelming eloquence. He was better. acquaint- 
ed with the French and German philosophy. He 
had read more extensively, and thought more deeply 
upon the great problems which agitate the thinkers 
of continental Europe, and he possessed naturally a 
keener and profounder intellect; but he could lay no 
claim to the practical power, the business tact, and 
the all-embracing energy, of that prince of preach- 
ers. Vinet thinks a subject through and through. 
He goes down into its depths, and forms an estimate 
of all its parts and relations. He is calm, acute, and 
philosophical. His words are carefully weighed; 
and to those who can fully enter into his spirit, they 
have a diamond clearness, a trenchant precision^ 
combined with a striking grandeur and beauty, 
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which IS at once surprising and delightful. But their 
very precision, their depth and grandeur, somewhat 
bewilder common minds, those especially that are 
not versed in philosophical inquiries, and thus give 
them an air of difficulty and obscurity. Chalmers, 
on the other hand, with all his majesty and splendor, 
is plain and practical, and even somewhat loose and 
declamatory. He is never obscure, except from de- 
fect! ve reasoning, or imperfect expression. The 
stream of his eloquence rushes bright and strong, 
under the eye of all. Its course is easily marked 
through the open champaign, as it gleams and spar- 
kles under the light of Heaven^ But the eloquence 
of Vinet is not only different in kind and aspect, 
but fakes a very different course. Deep, and still, 
and strong, it only seems obscure ; — reflecting a 
strange celestial radiance, it glides, in many wind- 
ing turns, as if among Alpine solitudes, now mirror- 
ing the glacier tops in its calm depths, now passing 
around the base of some frowning precipice, and 
anon gathering itself into one of those dark, deep 
lakes, which lie encircled amid "the everlasting 
hills." Chalmers goes forth in the daylight of this 
every -day world, rejoicing like a strong man to run 
a race. Vinet is seen gazing upon the stars in the 
depth of the gathering gloom. The one adores Je- 
hovah amid the kindling glories of the sunrise, the 
other in the hallowed shadows of the night.* But 

* In this connection, that magnificent passage of Vinet's 
will recur to the reader. " It is with the heights of the soul 
as it is with the sublimities of the firmament. When on a se- 
rene night millions of stars sparkle in the depths of the «ky , the 
gorgeous splendor of the starry vault raviebes eveiyone that 



now, they worship together, in the temple above, 
where "they need not the light of the sun nor 
of the moon ; for the Lord Grod and the Lamb are 
the light thereof." 

has eyes ; but he to whom providence has denied the blessing 
of sight would in vain possess a mind open to the l<^ie8t coih 
•eptions ; in vain would his intellectual capacity transcend what 
ia common among men. All that intelligence, and all the 
power he might add by study to his rare gifts, will not aid him 
in forming a single idea of that ravishing spectacle; while, at 
bis side, a man without talent and culture, has only to raise his 
eyes, to embrace at a glance, and in some measure enjoy, all 
the splendors of the jfirmament, and through his vison to receive 
into hia soul the impressbns which such a spectacle cannot M 
to produce. 

" Another sky, and one as magnificent as the azure vault 
stretched over our heads, is revealed to us in the Gospel. Di- 
vine truths are the stars of that mystic sky, and they shine in 
it brighter and purer than the stars of the firmament ; but there 
must be an eye to see them, and that eye is love. The Go»- 
pel is a work of love. Christianity is only love realized nndor 
its purest form ; and since the light of the world cannot be 
known without an eye, love cannot be comprehended but by 
the hearts—" Vital Christianity,'' pp. 64, 66. 



THE THREE AWAKIN6S. 

*' Alirake Uioa that ftleepest, and arise ftom the dead, and Christ fthtU llw 
thee light**— £pHKa. ▼. 14. 

Do you not seem to hear that piercing cry of alarm, a^ 
dresaed to the traveller, fallen asleep amid the snowaof Sairt 
Bemani, bjr one of the Venerable mcmks wham Cb^adaa eha^ 
kfhm piKcd M aentiiielft <m tbas* deaolata amnnutit OP 
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jm iMft fifi^/fffrntcfascl ttpfm t whte theti of ftost, ism^thed, as 
ft were, in the bands of an invincible slamber, that nnfortn- 
&ale wanderer who has long resisted the influence of intense 
eold, bat at length, snbdued by a fatal stupor, has fallen npon 
that icy bed, or rather, that icy tomb ? Ah, yes ; that man, so 
profoaiidly asleep that we scarcely know whether he still lives, 
tiuit man is an image of the race. It is to each of its withoat 
^tincticn, that Saint Paul, another sentinel, another inhabitant 
trf another Saint Bernard, cries in my text :— « Awake thou 
that sleepest !"— for all men are asleep. And of what sleep? 
You can judge by the words of the apostle ; for after having 
said, « Awake thou that sleepest," he adds—" and arise from 
the dead." That sleep, then, is as profound as the sleep of 
death :«-«d]at sleep is a death. 

Yet when we look upon the teemiug crowds of human m^ 
ciety, especially in one of those great centres, where each ex- 
istence seems tp be multiplied by its own activity, and where, 
according to the enei^etic expression of a writer, a single in- 
dividual " abounds" more than ten others elsewhere ; where we 
see panting millions, pressing, dashing, trampling each other, 
in the highways of fbrtune, of glory, and of pleasure ; where 
night, sickness, and satiety, have scarce the power to suspend or 
check them in their tumultuous careers,— can we expect to see 
men compared to one of those travellers whom an irresistible 
sleep has seized in the midst of eternal snows ; and does it not 
seem that such an image ought to be reserved for one of those 
, sluggish beings whom neither pleasure, nor even danger has 
power to agitate, and whose whole life, were it not for the ex- 
citement of physical want, would only be a long and heavy 
alumber ? 

But, my brethren, it is not only to the latter, but to the former, 
to the most active as well as the most tranquil, that truth cries 
in my text : " Awake thou that sleepest !" But the sleep from 
which it would arouse us does not resemble every kind of sleep. 
Man is fiot merely a sleeper, he is a somnambulist ;-^he is a 
being who sleeps erect, and with open eyes, who walks while 
lie dleeps, who sleeps and acts. Appearances can deceive us 
only for a tRomeiit ; we fpeeifily perceive that fkaee opea efm, 
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which lee what is not, do not see what is, — ^whaf we see; that 
this being who seems near is yet absent from us ; that his ac- 
tions like his steps are not determined by reality, but by vain 
appearances ; in a word, that the man has the air of acting, bat 
does not really act, that he is not awake, bat dreaming. 

You see, then, what distinguishes from ordinary sleep the 
moral slumber to which every man has yielded, and in which 
the Apostle Paul supposes him plunged, when he cries in my 
text, ^' Awake thou that sleepest !" After all, it is a sleq)'^*- 
and life, life with all its agitations, is only a dream. 

What in fact is the characteristic of a dream ? It is to take 
shadows for realities, and realities for shadows. Man asleep 
lives in a world of fantasy, a world of chimeras, to which, while 
slumbering, he gives form and reality, but which his awaking 
instantly dissipates. For this reason, my brethren, there may 
be another sleep than that which shuts the senses and suspends 
our liberty. We sleep, when we are deprived of the power of 
distinguishing shadows from realities, or take the one for the 
other ; we sleep, when we act in view of an end which does not 
exist, and cannot exist ; we sleep, when we devote to that which 
is finite an infinite affection ; we sleep, when we chain to what 
is mortal the forces of an immortal soul ; we sleep, when we 
adore the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed forever ; 
we sleep, when we live without God, and by consequence make 
ourselves our own God. In this way, my brethren, how many 
sleep who are wide awake ! 

Will you say that I go too far, — that the objects to which 
man is attached are real. though limited, and that in devoting to 
them his heart, he deceives himself, but does not dream 7 Ah ! 
say that he deceives himself, and I am content : say that such 
error is immense, that it is madness, and I ask no more. But 
if you do not understand that in such a case man sleeps, I see 
not how you can regard him as deceived. ■ And that is the rea^ 
son why I insist more upon an idea than a word. Yes, my 
brethren, the man whose desires are limited and enslaved by 
this world, is a man asleep. Indeed the world is but a shadow, 
—the shadow of the Almighty. As the shadow indicates the 
presence of the body, yet is only a shadow, the world reveali 
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die presence of CSod as the only reality ; it reminds you of God, 
that is all it can do ; if it has not done this, it has done nothing. 
In such a case, the world is without meaning ; the whole of it 
is a mere outwork ; your existence itself is an enigma, and your 
most important actions plunges in the void. There are only 
two things real ; God in himself, and the thought of God in 
man. In proportion as that thought retires, reality itself retires. 
Man without God is no longer man ; he is no longer any thing, 
unless indeed he make himself God I Colors and forms, space 
and duration, our affections and thoughts, our sorrows and jojra 
—all are chimeras, phantoms, vain words. The men who are 
called Buhstantial are dreamers, and those whom they probably 
call dreamers are truly substantial, for there is nothing real ex* 
cept that which comes from God and that which retams to Grod. 
Lives the most famous are no exception ; that of Napoleon, in > 
its mandane aspect, was only a gigantic dream ; and the enthu- 
siasm of his admirers as well as the astonishment of his ene- 
mies, but the dream of a dream. 

What the -apostle calls a sleep he also calls a death ; for he 
says to that slumbering being — "' Arise from the dead I" Such 
a man, with ^ the credit of life," may be really dead. The 
world admits it. Every one in idea attaches an end to life ; and 
in a life where that end is either lost, or is not pursued, the 
world does not acknowledge as life. To live in idleness, a poet 
has said, is already to be dead. To live thus, is its language, 
is not to live. It is to be dead, says the Gospel, to live without 
God ; for life without Grod hasjio meaning, no purpose, no utility. 
In this application of the term, death doubtless has a meaning 
still more terrible ; but we waive this on purpose. It remains 
veiled in the argument of the Aposlle Paul, and at present we 
will not lift the veil. The least however tliat it can mean is, a 
destitution of all sensibility, of all knowledge and energy. Is 
not such the state of him who knows not, loves not, seeks not 
God ? And if on earth there are men in such a state, may not 
their sleep be compared to death ? 

We trust you understand us. We do not, in this placQ, call 
In question the reality of the external world. As an animal, 
man does not sojourn here amid mere forms and shadows. He 
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4ifltiii|raiabe« himself from the creatioii; ftnl with fall coofitaiM 
says by tarns— it is I — it is not I. Were we redaced to the 
necessity of proving the reality of. the external world, it would 
not at least be to those who sufier. They know full well that 
they do not walk amid appearances, or take pain and death for 
the forms and shadows of pain and death. We have not in 
view that in man which connects him with matter, but that 
which connects him with God, that in him which is divine, and 
which the Crospel calls spirit But if that life which is sepa- 
rated from God is still life, in relation to man animal ; is it still . 
life in relation to man spiritual 7 Can that spirit be called real, 
which is either not God, or which has no relation to God, wfaieh 
is not eternal, or has no relation to eternity ? For a man faithful 
to the principle of his nature, the world has a reality, becauM 
it has a meaning and an object ; but for a man who has sep- 
arated himself from his principle, and abjured his nature, the 
external world, however he may use it, and whatever impression 
he may receive from it, is only a deceitful phantom. He may 
enjoy, and he may sufifer, as one enjoys and suffers in a dream; 
he may act, and his motions may seem to resound and reach 
their aim, but they are merely plunges in the void. He believes 
himself alive in the same way that all in dreams believe them- 
sdves alive; he will not believe that he dreams simply because 
he is dreaming ; for in dreaming we never believe tint we are 
dreaming. He must awake in order to know that he has slept ; 
should he sever awake he would never know that he had slept. 
But in order that any should be able to say that mai^Eind are 
asleep, some must have awaked ; and if many say so, it is be? 
cause many have awaked. Let us endeavor to explaio eor 
meaning. The sleep of man is the sleep of disease ; it is a 
restless, troubled sleep. He awakes to go to sleep again ; but 
in that interval, however brief, he becomes conscious of the 
state that preceded it ; he is enaUed to say he has slept If 
many yield to a slumber whic& nothing imerrupts, it is not so 
with all. In all times and countries there have been men who 
have said to their fellows, ^ Life is a dream !"— and in order to 
do this, they must have been awake. Half awake, I grant, 
tvake iaipertetly, andlbr a moiaent, bat avffidently so toUt* 
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irngmek between the two Mates. He who says, I sleep, «t 
least for the moment says, I sleep not ; just as the kinatic, who 
in a lucid interval exclaims, I am mad, is for the moment at 
least, not a lunatic. Moreover, our very dreams suppose that 
we have not always slept. We could not dream had we never 
been awake. We may say then that the thousand chimeras <^ 
the unregenerate man are nothing but an imperfect image, a 
confused impression of realities which would occupy our atten- 
tion were we awake, of true blessings which would captivate 
us, had not sin gradually sunk us in sleep. 

It need not surprise us then if many have been able to say, 
we s\eep. But have they really known what they said ? It 
matters little. But had they known, they would not have n^ 
turned to sleep. In what respects has life appeared to such a 
dream, and as one of them has said, ^ the dream of a dream ?" 
Ah, it was that they saw every thing escape from them almost 
before it was topched, every thmg vanish the instant it was 
seen. It was not that they pretended, in a natural sense, to 
deny the reality of any thing ; but in another sense, in a sense 
relating to the harmony of all things with their nature, the cor 
respondence of the universe with the wants of their souls, 
nothing was real, because every thing deceived them. Could 
life without an object, still be life ? Could beauty, without a 
model, be beauty ? Truth, without a centre, truth ? Virtue, 
without God, virtue T Happiness without eternity, happiness at 
all ? No, no ! all was chimera, all a cruel mockery ! Did not 
the world, so perfectly organized, so well adjusted, appear to 
them but as the grim skeleton of the world ; and the occult 
power that governed it like that perfidious warrior, who havmg 
promised the enemy to restore a prisoner of importance, did so, 
and that promptly, but restored him dead. 

It must be owing to the depth of our slumber, or to that pe- 
culiar stupor in which it leaves us after awaking, that we can 
familiarize our minds to the thought of a life without God, and 
that we do not feel with the deepest intensity, that a life witho^it 
God is no life at all. Did we see things in their true light, we 
could no more comprehend such a thing than we could conceivie 
of a tiee iiHtfaout a root,a body without a head, or aeovnd v(Mi- 
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oat air. Tbe tenn dream applied to anch a life would appear 
too feeble ; and we would seek some other term to express the 
absolute void, the profound nothingness, the palpable darkness 
of such a false existence. Those who, in all time, giving a 
voice to human consciousness, have repeated that life is a 
dream, have not seen clearly, or have not seen at all, that it was 
destitute of €rod ; but without being able to give a name to that 
chasm, they felt it, just as a man bom blind, without knowing 
what blindness is, knows that he is destitute of a faculty which 
others possess ; or like a sick man who does not know the seat 
of his sickness, but knows full well that he is sick. These men 
have felt themselves separated from the true good, the one thing 
needful, without knowing that the true good and the one thing 
needful was God. They felt their poverty no less for not know- 
ing its cause ; they had not the less wretchedness for being ig- 
norant of its true nature. 

Thus pass away many men and many generations, without 
divining the secret of their life. Is there any thing solid, they 
ask themselves, at the basis of such a history, or is it not all a 
mockery ? Such a life being so inconceivable and contradictory, 
is it absolutely certain that they lived at all ? Was it not all a 
dream ? Were they not entirely duped from beginning to end ? 
The soul, irritated and exasperated at the impossibility of reply" 
ing, abandons itself anew to the current, and sleeps amid the 
rockings of the skiff; it resumes its dreaming, that is to say, its 
life, as if life had no other end but itself, as if to dream were 
to live. 

It is not necessary, my brethren, to add, that there is not and 
cannot be any essential difference among men who live without 
God and without hope in the world, and that it is impossible to 
say who slumbers the most deeply, he who achieves the most or 
he who achieves the least with the material world. Nor can it 
be said which of the two dreams the most ; but to speak the ex- 
act truth, neither the one nor the other has lived, since neither 
has answered his destiny ; and at the close of their sleep, if they 
should ever awak^, their past life which was found so different 
will appear to them precisely the same. 

If aieyaiuH^ we have said, and they will necessarily awakB. 
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There are, for all sleepers, three different awakings, one of 
which at least, is inevitable. These are— the awaking of 
death — the awaking of despair — ^the awaking of faith. 

There is, first, the awaking of death. These two words ap- 
pear to contradict each other. According to common opinion, 
or rather prejudice, life is a waking, and death a sleep. In all 
times, death has been compared to sleep ; all languages have 
consecrated that idea. Ours calls cemetery^ that is a dormitory, 
the field, where are deposited as seed, the bodies of the dead. 
The Bible itself, in closing the history of one of the men of the 
old dispensation, tells us, that he slept with his fathers.' Job, in 
his calamity, mourning to see himself chained to life, exclaims : 
Oh that I had died when I was bom ! then had I laid me down 
and slept ; and the touching recital of ihe martyrdom of St 
Stephen, in the Acts of the Apostles, closes with that remark- 
able expression : '' he fell asleep !" That is, compared with the 
inquietude and agitation of the slumber which preceded it, death 
resembles sleep ; externally it has the appearance of the pro- 
foundest slumber ; and in reference to the righteous man who, 
in the flesh, has valiantly combated with sin, death is evidently 
the transition from labor to repose. " There rema^neth," saith 
the Scripture, " a rest for the people of God." Such a connec* 
tion exists between rest and sleep, that the transition has been 
easy from the one to the other. After all, the term sleep, as ap- 
plied to death, is not appropriate, except in a relative and figur- 
ative sense ; in this view it designates only an appearance, de- 
scribes that only which is visible ; but it does not go to the 
bottom of the matter, it does not describe the reality. In truth 
death is an awaking. If this idea has not passed into lan- 
guage, it is that language, the admirable imprint of man, the 
irresisitble revealer of all secrets, restores to us our own im- 
pressions rather than our reflections, and frequently, by conse- 
quence, the appearance rather than the reality. Finally, if the 
idea whic)^ makes life a dream, and death an awaking, has 
not penetrated into language, It has not failed to a certain ex- 
tent, to enter the common mind. The eyes which Christianity 
has not wholly enlightened, it has yet partially opened ; it hais 
intiodnced into the sphere of commcA fhou^t, oertsin jiid|^ 
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f^U explanation ; and hence it is not necessary to be a Chiistian 
to say, " death is the end of that restless dream which men call 
life." But is such an end of slomber an awaking, or to fol- 
low a terrible definition^ a dreamless sleep ?, Such is the moum- 
fttl condition of men unregenerate ; such is the question they 
stUl agitate, to whom, in spite of themselves, the Gospel has 
taught the half of the truth, in leaching them that life is a 
dream. For it is a fact, as true as it is surprising, that the 
Gospel has awakened the whole earth, as the trumpet of the 
vchangel shall awake the dead. It has broken the slumber of 
those whom it has not ccmverted ; it has dissipated a certaiQ 
class of illusions ; so that, compared with the ancient world, tbQ 
ivodem one is a world awakened. 

Be this however as it may, it is difficult for the natural man 
^pver to conceive of death as an awaking. If he has not the 
Ofmviction he has at least the presentiment of it. But is not 
death an awaking only to those who sleep 7 Is not this how- 
ever to affirm, that it is an awaking to a great multitude of 
persons, who sleep till their death 7 What will be their awak* 
iog ? Yes, what will be the awaking of those who, during tlie 
whole course of their terrestrial existence, have pursued nothing 
hut phantoms; of those whose life has been spent in forgetfal- 
ness of God ; of those whose soul, called to choose between the 
visible and invisible, between the flesh and the spirit, has cod- 
sM^tly decided in favor of the visible and the fleshly ; and finally 
eoded by so close a union with the flesh, as itself to become 
flesh.— 'What will be their awaking ? My brethren, the tongue 
of man can no more utter than the heart of man can bear the 
thought. Ask the imprudent traveller, who gradually subdued 
by sleep, has permitted his steeds to wander at will, and who 
wakes up when dashed to the bottom of a precipice, — ask him 
u^at is his awaking. Or ask the father of a family, who at 
the dead of night suddenly opens his eyes, and sees himself and 
childien enveloped on all sides by the flames,— 4isk him what 
tma been his awaking. You have in their response an image» 
It too feeble image of the awaking of that unhappy servant, 
t..itti«aii$^d»UMd$tQpin^ (I^uke, cha(u «ii., v. 3CU 
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Alts ! ke yet desires to sleep, to dream, to be ignonat ; but be 
caniKit ; death has destroyed his sleep— death has extioguished 
bis dreams. 

This awaking is aa awaking of despair ; bat despair, and 
consequently awakuig also may precede death. We may awake 
m the night as well as in the day. life for him who knows 
not God is doubtless a night, but that may become a sleepless 
night If I unite these two ideas of despair and awaking, it 
is because every awaking, which is not that of faith, is nece»- 
sarily that of despair. Besides, I ta^ this last word in its sim- 
idest sense, and without adding any thing to the idea which 
springs from its decomposition. We despair when we cease to 
hope. The word expresses nothing else. Further,it is of little 
consequence whether, in such a ease, every thing fieul us at 
ODce, or only one thing fail, and all the rest become indifferent 
to us. Finally, despair is not always videnL It is sometimes 
calm ; it reascMis ; it is capable of calculation. Such is, or 
such at length becomes the de^iair of those men, who, having 
devoted their whole lives to the pursuit of a single idea» have 
seen their chimera vanish, and have not found a second ; and 
iriio, renouncing all new pursuits, which in their case is to re* 
nounce life, have settled down cold and disdainful spectators of 
huraan life, that vain whirl which no longer attracts them, aqd 
which can only supply melancholy amusement to their inciHi' 
solable enuni. Under an appearance tranquil, and even smiling, 
they are yet in despair. The number of such is greater than 
one would suppose; and their despair would utter itself in 
blasphemies, if the world did not give them something to with^ 
draw them from themselves. 

Whatever may be the form or ez|»es8ion of despair, it lies m 
ambush, in the pathway of every man, eag^ly watching au) 
thirsting for his soul, to speak after the manner of the Scriji^ 
tuies. No one ought to be surprised to meet it, for it is m every 
road not protected by Jesus Christ In truth, we v^ in it« 
power; itenvhons us, it holds every passage^ and thus we iqcir 
agine ourselves perfeetly free within an inclosure, all the QAt? 
]et» of wbi^ unknowB to ns, aie guaiML Is it surprising 
then that some awake 7 How often has a honid dream roused 
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us from the profoundest sleep ! Bnt life also has its horrid 
dreams. What is still more remarkable, we have, in spite of 
sleep, a presentiment and a confused dread of being awakened. 
It is on this ground that I venture to ask every man whom the 
grace of God has not made a partaker of divine life : What 
would you think, what would yoiffeel, if all at once, and with 
nothing intervening, you found yourself face to face with your- 
selves, and face to face with God ? Understand my supposition ; 
I do not ask that all aim and object should be taken from your 
faculties ; for in this case you would answer me that some kind 
of activity is essential to your nature, and that in the snppres- . 
sion of all activity you would cease to be men. No, I admit 
with you the indispensable necessity of active life ; and I wish 
to make no chimerical supposition from which it would be im- 
possible to conclude any thing. But the supposition to which 
I wish to confine myself, that of immediate converse with your 
conscience and with God, is not chimerical ; and you will permit 
roe plainly to tell you that if God is God, it is absolutely necessary, 
in activity as well as in repose, that you should not only toler- 
ate the idea of God, but welcome it ; that you should feel the 
necessity of mingling it with every thing, and instead of de- 
ranging, that it should complete and perfect your life. Other- 
wise God could not be to you what he ought to be, or you could 
not be to God what you ought to be; in either case your life 
would be mutilated, false, absurd ; a prolonged and struggling 
death under the name of life. In the same way that we feel 
the necessity of jdning the idea of life to that of God, in order, 
as it were, to give to that truth body and movement, we ought 
to feel the necessity of joining the idea of God to that of life, 
precisely as we feel the necessity of giving meaning to a word ; 
for God is the meaning of life, which without him, would have 
absolutely none. Now, I ask you, is it natural for you to join 
the idea of God to that of life ? This is the whole question ; 
and if I have supposed a situation where, from any cause, you 
find yourselves alone with yourselves, it is because when we 
are thus alone we necessarily meet the idea of God—either in 
this form of the question, What has God done for me ; and what 
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have I done for God? or in this (f<»r we must exhaust tiie ei^ 
positioiis of the cause.) Is there a God, — ^vrhat is God ? 

Bat if contact with such questions a[^ls you, if you feel your- 
selves plunging with them to the bottom of an abyss ; if you are 
constrained to say to yourselves, I know not if there be a God, 
or if God deceive me, conseiiaently I know not that life has 
a meaning ; or, on the other hand, I know there is a God, and 
that life has a meaning, but mine has ncme because it is a life 
without God ; — into which of these positionB does the one or 
other of these questions throw yon, or in which of iJiem does it 
find you ; and what name will you give to that state, if not of 
despair? 

But God so arranges it, that in evexy life there are mixnents, 
wherein the soul, separated as it were from the body, and alone 
with itself, is forced at least to put to itself such questicms. It 
is not equally forced to reply to them ; and this is the reason 
why so many, after having their eyes opened, almost immedtata- 
ly go to sleep again, and resume their dreaming. But as to 
those whom a mysterious power retains in presence of these 
problems suffidentiy long to awaken than in reality, — once 
awakened, they go to sleep no more. Their condition is more or 
less mournful ; but it is no longer a sleep, and if they henceforth 
live aa they have lived, it is no longer under the inspiration of 
dreams, for they have ceased to dream, but under the influence 
of a fixed resolution to live so and not othmwise. They do not 
e(»idact themselves as persons in despair; nevertheless they 
live in despair. 

But as in the body there are chronic and acute maladies, so 
in the soul there are chronic and acute forms of despair. To 
choose betwe^i them is not absolutely in our power ; our coo- 
stitution, circumstances, and the will of God decide ui such a 
case. One thing is always certain, that very frequently in the 
most common and tranquil situations we are separated from the 
most violent despair, very much as the mariner is separated 
from the abyss, by the thickness of two fingere. The thousand 
upon thousand distractions whidi succeed each other, and 
which make of life cmly one long dultraction,our natural levity, 
some obstinate passion, protect us from our conscience. 1h»' 

10 
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log the ni^twe walk with a free and finn step in a path which 
at daybreak we should contemplate with horror ; for that path 
was only a narrow pass between two abysses. It was our te- 
merity that saved us ; and we have escaped from danger be- 
cause we did not see it. But when we are compelled to see it, 
when in spite of our worldly engagements, some cause or odier 
tears us {rom our delusions ; when the vanity of all we have 
desired, loved and admired, overwhelms us with its evidence ; 
when the meaning of life escapes us, or appears appalling to 
our minds ; when descending anew to the depths of our con- 
Bciousness we find there nothing but sin ; when reason, vexed, 
compels us to doubt of God, or restored to its natural light, an- 
nounces to us an avenging God, — ^then in that inmiensity, either 
void of God, or filled with his wrath, an agony of heart seizeA 
us, the spirit is confounded, the vast universe is nothing more 
than a dungeon, whose iron gates resist all our efforts ; the past 
and the present fill us with horror, the future appalls us ; and 
yet» as if to hasten it, or rather perhaps to escape from the 
present at any price, we cast ourselves into the arms of death 
without ever asking ourselves if that pretended sleep will not 
prove an awaking, an awaking more complete, consequently a 
more complete despair. Our sleep protected us^ — our awaking 
has ruined us. 

Some of you, my brethren, may have read, a few years ago, 
the history of a young sonmambuUst, who, one dark night, is- 
sued through the skylight of a little chamber which she occu- 
pied inihe roof, and sound asleep, walked a long time on the 
tiles, in sight oi a trembling and silent crowd who vainly de- 
liberated on the means of saving her. Dreaming of an ap- 
proaching f^te, she prepared her toilet^ — she murmured gay 
melodies ; and always measuring with a sure step the descent 
of the roof, (for her sleep preserved her,) she advanced to die 
edge, where she sat down, and from which, every now and 
then interrupting her labor, she leaned with a smile, towards 
the street; and then a thousand hearts beat in a thousand 
breasts, as if they would burst, while the silence only grew 
deeper. Many times she withdrew herself from the fatal limit, 
many times she returned to it^— always smiling and always 
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asleep. But all at once fiom a window right oppoaie her shone 
a Kttle light ; — the eyes of the somnambulist met it, — she awoke 
—a piercing cry was heard, and then a mortal fall ! Her awak- 
ing had killed her. Alas! men without faith, and without 
God, men whose god is the world, what are ye but somnambu- 
lists, who are advancing, asleep, to the edge^of the abyss, sing- 
ing pertiaps and dreaming of f&tes, protected by your slumber, 
yet like that unfortunate girl, carrying death with you ! Let a 
little light arouse you from your dreams ; let awaking surprise 
you on the edge of the precipice, you too reel — ^you faD — ^you 
perish ! Are those who do not fall, less somnambulists than 
you ; are they less deceived, and less exposed to death ? No : 
eveiy worldling carries within him the germ of despair, every 
life without God is equivalent to a suicide ! 

In this there is no exaggeration^ — there can be none. What 
is surprising is not that some should despair, but that despair 
should not be more common. Man is so adapted, so orga- 
nized for God; God is so much the natural element of his 
life ; man, without any union to God is so completely out of the 
truth, so much in opposition to himself; in fine, so little of man 
remains in the man, or rather he is so completely reduced to 
nothingness, when that condition of his existence fails to be 
met ; tiiat it would be impossible for us to comprehend that he 
could remain so long, without his principle, and live such a 
species of life, if the inferior part of his being did not receive 
from the things of the world an excitement which supplies the 
first wants of his nature, and creates for him, instead of the 
true life, another life, neither divine nor altogether animal, 
which makes itself accepted as a human life. Nevertheless the 
longing for God dies not in man, — the place of God remains 
there eternally vacant. In vain he elevates his various passions 
into gods, — all these cannot fill the immensity of his soul ; he 
is ever expecting, at his desolate hearth, tiiat Divine Guest 
whose true name he has misapprehended ; the day comes even 
when in indignation, he breaks all his idols, and condemns him- 
self to remain forever surrounded with the dust of his gods, 
base fragments which can never be reunited. When one is in 
such a state, my brethren, every terrible thing is possible ; the 
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last extremities are nearer than one would snpposer-he can 
respond to nothing in others or in himself, — such a calamity has . 
neither a bottom nor a shore ; and if he does not perish imme- 
diately, he owes his safety to causes which he cannot control. 
If there are souls still under the power of dreams, and whose 
miserable idols continue to cheat their ennui, who can compre- 
hend nothing of such despair, it surely does not prove that snch 
despair is unreal, unnatural, or unjust. How should they com- 
prehend it ? And how, in their simplicity, should they not pro- 
pose for its cure some one of those iniallible recipes, which are 
infallible only when we do not need them ? And how should 
those who suffer make others to comprehend their sufferings, 
without making them partake of them ? A celebrated man, 
who was supposed to be affected with hypochondria, said to his 
fiiends : — " This evil is so much the more frightful, as it com- 
pels me to see things as they are." Such is the calamity of 
those who despair ; in other respects happy, that is healthy and 
sane according to the world. They have the misfortune to see 
things as they are, I will add, such as they are in the absence 
of Jesus Christ. They see thmgs as they are ; that is, vain, 
contemptible, absurd. They cannot see them thus without de- 
spair ; but they cannot explain their despair viHthout first com- 
municating it It does not depend upon one man, but upon ex- 
perience, to show to another man things as they are. 

If we have spoken the truth, my beloved brethren, is it nit 
cruel to awake those who sleep ? And is it not doubly cfttel, 
to do it with so much rudeness as the Apostle Paul ? Those 
who are in the chamber of a sick man, whose sufferings give 
him no respite except during sleep, take care not to interrupt 
such precious slumber. They walk on tiptoe, speak only in 
whispers, and hold their breath. Ah ! it does not require so 
much to prolong the sleep of the soul, so much profounder, 
and BO much more precious. What, then, could inspire the 
fatal idea of disturbing it ? Who, if not Satan himsdf, has 
sharpened the pen of those writers who reveal to man all his 
miseries, without the power or intention of curing him ; who 
snatch from him all faith in man, in hfe, or in himself, without 
offering him a better fiuth in return for that which he has M 
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fivever ? I honor, I bless, even in their delnsioQ, those who, 
coDunencing as these, promise themselves to act otherwise, 
and as one of them, speaking of himself, has said, are prepar- 
ing to take np their wounded, and reeeive them into their hos- 
pital. They do this because, in addition to the dreams which 
lately deceived them, and which deceive them no longer, they 
have a dream of their own ; they imagine that they carry in 
their giidle the key of a hospital, — or if yon please, a palace,^ 
where enter only the wounded, and from which the sound are 
excluded. They will perhaps be undeceived, and will end by 
easting that last hope, beside the carcasses of all the hopea 
which have died in their bosom one after another. Let them 
be blest, notwithstanding! But how bless the others; nay, 
how keep from cursing them ? Who has not felt mounting to 
his lipe that word of malediction, alter coming from one of 
those lectures, from which the hearers issue as from a debauch, .< 

the mind disordered, the heart sickened, the imagination be- 
clouded, hating and hateful, snuffling from afar the odor of 
death; distrustful of heaven, of man, and of life, — ^without 
{Hindples, without law, without convictions, — and to which, <| 

after all, they go back again ! No, no : these savage operators !l 

are not physicians, but executioners — their scalpel is a poniard ! 1 1 

and although contraiy to their intention, some good may spring 
from their words, (for God may design that for good which 
they designed for evil,) but that cannot absolve them ; and none 
can thank them for having exercised for the gratification of 
their selfishness, and the perdition of our life, that disastrous 
penetration. 

After all, he who, without the knowledge of the Father 
whom Jesus Christ has revealed, should cry to men as to com- 
panions in the voyage of life — ^ Awake ye ! that current, which 
you perceive not, is carrying you towards an abyss ;"— 4ie who, 
without knowledge in what direction to seek God, should pro- 
nomice that sacred name, and from all quarters recall the scat- 
tered thoughts of his unhappy brethren towards that Grod, yet 
hidden from sight, ought already to be blest, even if the holy 
name he pronounces should have no other visible and immediate 
«ifect than to redouble their distieBa and alarm. No emotioa 
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which seeks God, and no voice that invokes him, ever lose thent- 
ielves in the void at a distance from him. But it is not only 
the privilege, but the duty of him who knows God, to disturb a 
sleep fatal in itself, and which is precious only in comparison 
with an awaking without light. Such a man, my brethren, 
cannot, without crime, (and such a crime appears scarcely pos- 
sible,) delay to cry with all his might to his neighbor, ^ Awake 
ihou that sleepest, and arise from the dead !" 

If that voice is heard, then another awaking takes place, the 
awaking of faith. Let us call it, if you please, the divine 
awaking ; since, however it is produced, whether by man or 
witliout man, it is God who is its author, who alone can be its 
author. Let us call it divine then, since it is according to God, 
and unites us with God. This awaking is as full of sweetness 
and beauty as the other awakings are full of horror. We can- 
not form a better idea of it, than by imagining the awaking 
of a person who, plunged for many days in a restless lethargy 
of fatiguing or horrible dreams, gradually emerges from it, 
at last opens his eyes, and as his first sight, beholds around his 
bed the silent and afiectionate forms of his parents, his friends, 
his children, and particularly of her, whose tender smile during 
his infancy, every day blest his awaking. Images sweeter 
still, a visage still more tender and gracious, present themselves 
to the first look of him in whom this blessed awaking of faith 
has taken place ; and henceforth will he never know any thing 
sweeter until the day when, rising from another sleep, and 
casting off the dust of the tomb, he shall awake in the skies at 
the feet of his celestial Friend, amid songs and palms, with those 
for whom he wept on earth, or who wept for him. Such, when 
consummated by sight, is the holy awaking of faith ; and such, 
were it not disturbed by our incredulity, would it be, at the first 
moment of its existence ; for what can be more attractive, more 
ravishing in itself, than the first object presented to our eyes. 
It is a God — a God reconciled ! True it is, that for those who 
know not their state, the message of grace includes a me»- 
sage of condemnation ; but the second is absorbed in the first; 
and we learn that we were condenmed ocly by learning that we 
are saved. Nothing separates these two verities ; and the bitten 
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iMiBof the oneenaUes Qsonly the better to taste all the sweetness 
of the other. Not ^y brethren, that I claim that it were possiUe, 
or that it were good not to taste death; for it is tme in this sense, 
as in every other, that if the seed-corn die not, it remains alone, 
it does not spring up into grain. Alas for him who, pardoning 
Mmself as easily as God pardons him, does not engrave the men^. 
<M7 (^ his sinsin his heart, as God has effaced them from his book, 
and does not remember them, as God forgets them ! Pankm is 
not for such a man. No, we speak not of disregarding our sin, but 
of looking at it through the mercy which paidons it, of estimat- 
ing our (fences in connection with the grace of God, of trenn 
Uing while we rejoice, of rejoicing while we tremble. Does not 
the principle of the joy of man &llen consist in measuring, from 
the bosom of God, the abyss in which he was plunged ? and 
eonki he know what it is to have escaped from tlutt abyss, if he 
^uld not measure it ? In a word, the joy of which we speak 
is that of a deliverance, of a reconciliation, that of the prodigal 
MO, weeping in the arms of his fiither. Who would venture to 
say that this joy is the less because it was unexpected ? On 
the contrary, who does not feel that it is so muoh the greater, 
the less that it was expected ? 

Ah, doubtless the blessings of which our faults remind us, 
have something in them of bitterness ! And this is the reason 
why so many men obstinately resist the aSSsr of a gratuitous 
pardon ; but we are speaking of the awaking of Mth, and fidth 
has subdued that bitterness. On the one side, it has vanquished 
that pride which would never have yielded ; on the other, it has 
inspired the heart with such a relish of holiness, such a longing 
for God, and such a hope of possessing Him, that the pre-occu- 
pation of this glorious future renders it easy to bear the shame 
of the past One does not believe only in God and in pardon ; 
but in holiness, in a ne# life, in one's self, because he believes in 
God. When all other ctmfidence has disappeared, this confi- 
dence springs up and grows in the lieart incessantly ; and the 
hope conceived in dreams gives way to a hope ineffiible, bom of 
God, and resting in God. 

Nevertheless, this awaking of ftith inolndes, by wholly al>> 
sorting it, the awaking of dd«pux. Indeed, this light of God' 
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cHaripatds a tlioiiaaiid pfaantoma ; as it condemns oar life, ilcon- 
demns all our hopes ; it demonstrates to us the absurd vanity of 
all the systems upon which rests the confidence of the waAd, 
better than the most complete satiety, the most bitter disappcxnt- 
ments, the cruellest experiences ; it disabuses us with reference 
to life, humanity, and ourselves ; but ^ enriches by despcxling 
us, it despoils Irjr enriching us ; it does not wither the world of 
our imagination except to create for us, here below, a new 
irorlft, where all is peace, light, harmony, and immortality. 

As an ingenious artist reunites, in a single mass, the frag- 
ments of a vase, submits them to the action of fire, and pcMiring 
the melted metal o( glass into a mould, restores to us a vase of 
an infinitely purer and more elegant form ; so faith, a far more 
ingenious artist, reassembles the ruins of this world which the 
tnith has just broken under our feet, and from these very nuns 
fbrms for us, during life, a world proportioned to the grandeur of 
our thoughts, and the sanctity of our new afl^tions. When 
we read that the Son of man has come to seek and to save that 
which was lost, we are not to understand that He seeks and 
qaves only ruined men ; no— <but among men, and in the world, 
everything that was lost; our lost past, our lost imaginaticm, our 
lost heart, our lost powers, talents and possessions ; in a word, 
every thing which we gave to others rather than to God ; for 
every thing which we do not give to him is, for that reason, lost. 
But if we have described this awaking as a grace of God, we 
have not permitted ourselves to forget that the same thing which 
has been promised, has been commanded. It is the voice of 
God which awakens us ; but that voice cries, ^ Awake thou !" 
One may shut his ear to it, and return to his dreams, until that 
toice of despair, in its turn, cries " Awake thou !" The New 
Testament is filled with invitations to awaking as a vcduntary 
act, in the sense at least in which refhsal is a voluntary act. 
Every one knows that the will is not always a stranger to phys- 
ical awaking, for we awake ourselves at the precise hour we 
.&ave fixed before going to sleep. IJhis is not applicable to the 
moral awaking of man, who cannot propose to awake himself, 
ibr vbi drder to do this, he must have been awake previous to 
iileepidg) Mid this he has never been. Nevertheless titia le- 
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mum certmiiK— the voice which cries to him, *< Awake thoa !" 
awakes ham sufficiently to enable him to make use <^ his will* 
and choose with it between awaking and sleeping. Thus, we , 
may say, that there are two successiye awakings, the one in- 
YoluBtaiy, ihe other voluntary ; the one preliminajy, the other 
final ; and it is of the second that we say that it is commanded. 
This vohmtary awaking occurs more than once ; and the Chris- 
tian life is perhaps only a snccessioii of such awakings, all con- 
tained in this first awaking. He who listens to the gracious 
message of the Gospel, listens to its precepts, and ** awakes to 
Ti^teonsness," (1 Cor. 15-34) ; to those who have thus been 
^doubly awakened, the voice of Grod is still addressed at different 
periods of their lives, to awaken the holy feelings which they 
already possess, (2 Pet 3-1) ; and as that narcotic which is 
spread in the atmosphere ever threatens to lull them to sleep, 
that voice either directly, or through the agency of the friends 
«f truth, is addressed to them in order to keep them atoake by its 
wanmigB, (2 Pet. 1, 13). 

If you take all these awakings together, bring them, as it 
were, into one sum, and ascertain the result ; you will find that 
the true name of the grace which Grod has bestowed upon you, 
and of the law to which he has subjected your life, (for grace 
is law, and law is grace,) is that of regurrectum. And this is 
die reason why the apostle, after saying, ** Awake, thou that 
sleepest !" immediately adds, " and arise from the dead !" Ez- 
orixtant, unheard-of demand ! But He who commands us to 
resuscitate ourselves, himself resuscitates us. 

Whoever is faithful to a first grace, whoever, as much as in 
him lies, awakes and watches, will not wait long for the recom- 
pense of a first fidelity, and the confirmation of a first grace. 
He will open his eyes in the sunlight, not in the darknesD. 
^ Awake, thou that sleepest," says the apostle, << and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light !" Yes, Christ shall 
{liuminate thee with his own radiance, for he is light itself. 
** They looked unto him," says the Psalmist, " and were illu- 
mined." Awaking and illumination are not two things which 
are separated in the Gospel ; the Gospel knows nothing of the 
•wakinff in da^ness, which is the awaking of despair. When 

10* 
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it says to a soul, << Awake thou !" it adds, with the pic^ihet, 
" and be enlightened." It is useless to prove that it ought to 
be thus ; but it would not be useless, had we time, to show what 
is the progress, the expansion, and splendor of that regenerating 
Ught. We limit ourselves to saying, that it is assured to the 
first awaking, the first look of the man whom the voice of grace 
has roused from his stupor and his dreams. He receives suc- 
cessively every kind of illumination. 

In the same manner that, at the first dawning of the day, 
the loftiest summits of the mountains are first seen, feebly de- 
taching themselves from the darkness, while the light gradually 
descends and envelopes their base ; anon that same light, be- 
coming brighter and brighter, is reflected from one object to 
another, sweetly insinuates itself into the smallest crevices and 
the deepest recesses, till at last every thing is defined and dis- 
covered to the eye ; so, advancing from truth to truth, all truth 
is finally known to us ; light engenders light, experience joins 
itself to revelation, and revelation gives a meaning to experi- 
ence ; so that our knowledge ever embraces more and more ob- 
jects, penetrates all things more thoroughly, and judges of them 
more surely ; thus proving that the path of faith is as the path 
of the just, which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
Such is the promise of the apostle to all those who, obeying their 
conscience, have, to a certain extent, awaked and arisen from 
the dead. " Christ shall give them light," — ^yes, Christ, and 
none other, for he alone knows at once all the secrets of God, 
and all our secrets ; what God is, and what we are ; what he de- 
sires to be towards us, and what we ought to be towards him ; 
our obligations and our powers, our dangers and our resources, 
the regulation of our life, the employment of eadi of our mo- 
ments, the art of being happy, and the way to suffer, — ^in a 
word, to omit nothing, the art of knowing, and the art of bemg 
ignorant. This is what we have to expect from Jesus Christ ; 
this is what faith more and more will receive from him. O ! 
blessed light of the man truly awakened, truly resuscitated ! — 
only light amid the darkness of the world ! — flight and life at 
once, light and energy of man ! — ^rise upon us, illuminate our dif- 
ficult pathways, surround us on every side ! One of thy rays 
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nvishes a aool in anguish : what, then, woald be the efl^t of 
thy foil radiance ? what of a perfect day, without decline ? O, 
Spirit of light ! refuse not to shine upon us ! And if thou hast 
aroused us irom that heavy and fatal sleep which oppresses the 
entire posterity of Adam, grant that thou mayest not have 
awakened us in vain, either for ourselves or others ; but let us 
recdve the lights and spread it, so that, seeing our works of 
light, others may glorify vnih us, and we with them, our Father 
who is in heaven ! 



M O N O D. 



** ELoauENCB," says Cicero, "is speaking in a 
manner proper to persuade ;"^nd the requisites to 
its production, according to this prince of orators, 
are a noble disposition, extensive knowledge, mental 
discipline, and the power of clear and vivid expres 
sion. In the language of Quintilian, " eloquence is 
the science of speaking well," and ought to be dis- 
tinguished by simplicity and grandeur, as in the case 
of that celebrated expression which he quotes from 
Genesis : " God said. Let there be light — and there 
was light !" " It is that art," says Dr. Campbell in 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric, "by which a discourse 
is adapted to its end," so that there are various kinds 
of eloquence ; some being calm and logical, others 
fervid and impetuous. It is ** logic set on fire," says 
a modern author, with much beauty and force. " It 
is a great and fervid spirit," we shoud say, " pour- 
ing itself, in a living torrent, into the hearts and 
souls of its auditors." 

These definitions, though more or less imperfect, 
suggest, clearly enough, the true nature and end of 
eloquence. In its highest form, it obviously consists 
in great thoughts and great emotions, communicated 
by appropriate means, from the mind of one man to 
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Ae mind of another. No matter how the latter is 
reached, whether in logical forms or in poetical 
bursts^ whether by words and looks, or tones and 
gestures, the end of eloquence is attained, whenever 
great thcmghts or profound emotions are transferred 
from soul, to soul, or from heart to heart. So we 
speak at once of the eloquence of a person, of a 
book, of a speech, or of a passion. An eloquent 
look, an eloquent sermon, an eloquent picture, even, 
are equally appropriate forms of expression. Utter- 
ance is not confined to words. Our souls speak as 
significantly by k)oks, tones, or gestures, the subtile 
vehicles of our more delicate emotions, as by set 
words and phrases. Indeed the soul has a thousand 
ways of communicating itself; and that man is the 
most eloquent, who, possessing a powerful intellect 
and a generous heart, can transfer in any way to 
others his own radiant thoughts,-^his own divine 
emotions. A true orator is an enthusiast, in the 
highest sense of the word. God is in him, by lofty 
conception, — ^by pure and profound emotion. He 
establishes between himself and his hesurers a real 
c<»mection, like that which exists between the poles 
of a magnetic circuit, through which he pours his 
^irit, all a-glow, into their sympathizing and recep- 
tive souls ; so that, for the time being, speaker and 
hearers are one, under the blc^nding influence of a 
conunon thought, and a common impulse. True 
eloquence is thus creative and diffusive. It imparts 
to its recipients a higher life, a stronger impulse, a 
deeper joy. Under its influence they become, if not 
permanently, yet for the time being, new men, and 
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go forth with one heart to do and to su£kr all for 
which the orator has plead. 

Hence we may describe pulpit eloquence to be 
the power of communicating to others the sublime 
thoughts and thrilling emotions of Christianity, of 
transferring, all alive and glowing, its celestial truth 
and love, from mind to mind — from heart to heart. 
It is not merely l<^ic, nor philosophy, nor oratory, 
nor poetry. It may be all of these combined, but it 
is yet something more, infinitely more. In a word, 
it is a living inspiration, whereby one man is en- 
abled, by the grace of G^, to transform his fellow 
men into the radiant image of Jesus Christ. The 
great end of preaching, as St. Paul informs us, is to 
save men ; in other words, to bring them into har- 
mony with God, so that they shall be possessed with 
*' the thoughts of God," and if one might dare to say 
it, with the feelings of God. True preaching is 
adapted to this end. It has produced it in all ages. 
Hence it is described, as ''the demonstration and 
power of the Holy Ghost." Apollos possessed it in 
a high degree. ''He was an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures." So also Barnabas is de- 
scribed as " a good man, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost," full of a divine inspiration, an inspiration of 
sublime thoughts and pure emotions ; and ** there- 
fore much people was added unto the Lord." Paul 
was especially distinguished for this gift. His speech 
and his preaching was not with enticing words of I 

man's wisdom, but " in the spirit and with power." I 

This too was the secret of Luther's success. Homely 
and even harsh at times, he possessed that inspira- 
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tion of the soul, which flashes through the plainest 
and coarsest words, like gleams of lightning from a 
ro^ed thunder cloud. This gave power to White- 
field. ^ He had such clear views of the blessedness 
of open vision, and the complete fruition of God in 
Christ, that he felt the pleasures of heaven in his 
enraptured soul, which made his countenance shine 
like the unclouded sun. — ^Hell trembled before him !" 
Payson had no small share of this divine energy. 
That delicate and vigorous, though somewhat mor- 
bid spirit, charged itself, so to speak, with the fire 
of heaven, and then poured it upon his hearers with 
a power which thrilled and subdued their hearts. 
It was said of him, that when he prayed, he prayed 
right into the heart of Grod, and when he preached, 
he preached right into the hearts of his people. 
Samuel Pearce, too, the seraphic Pearce, as he is 
fitiy termed, exerted by this means, a wonderful in- 
fluence over his hearers. Feeling, as he expressed 
himself, on one occasion, that it would be a pleasure 
to bum for God, — ^his whole soul was bathed in an 
atmosphere of love. " The constant happiness he 
enjoyed in God, was apparent in the effects of his 
sermons upon others. They descended upon the 
audience, not indeed like a transporting flood, but 
like a shower of dew, gently insinuating itself into 
the heart, insensibly dissipating its gloom, and grad- 
ually drawing forth the graces of faith, hope, love 
and joy. While the countenance was brightened 
almost into a smile, tears of pleasure would rise and 
glisten, and fall from the admiring eye." 

This spiritual 'unction,' as the French would call 
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it, is the result of profound piety, and when associ- 
ated with genius and leamii^, produces astonishing 
effects. It is gratifying, then, to discover it among 
some of the Continental divines. It was the very 
soul of Vinet, and gave wonderful depth and ten- 
derness to his preaching. A certain divine sim- 
plicity is in him, a hdy and all-subduing tenderness. 
Several of the French Protestant preachers are also 
peculiarly distinguished for this trait. Their style 
of preaching is peculiar. It is at once, solemn and 
touching. Not so learned or elaborate, perhaps, as 
ours, it is more sinaple and tender. The language ' 
is bold and striking, but pervaded by a holy rev- 
erence, as if the Spirit of Jesus breathed itself into j 
it ; or as if angels accompanied it, with a low and I 
tender symfrfiony. Never harsh or denunciatory, i 
it is yet faithful and true, sounding the awful abyss 
of our depravity, and insisting upon "justification 
by faith alone," and the new birth of the soul, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. These peculiar 
traits are all visible in the discourses of Professor 
Gaussen, in those of Dr. Malan, of Geneva, and 
Audebez of Paris, of Burnier, author of " Instruc- 
tions Pastorales," Bonnet, who has written adml^ 
1) I ably on the Lord's Prayer, and the "Banishment of 

man from Paradise," and in those of Grandpierre, 
and Monod. 

Indeed we would present Adolphe Monod as the 
model of a good practical preacher. His sermons 
are distinguished at once for arguihent and elo- 
quence. They glow with the fervor of a pi<>"^ 
heart. Almost equal, in energy and sp^^^'l^'** ^^ 
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those of Massillon ; they are pervaded by an evan- 
gelical spirit, and a toi^e of earnestness, solemnity 
and pathos, truly refreshing. 

He is one of four brothers, all of them preachers, 
and descended from a family who, during the reign 
of Louis Fourteenth, fled from France, and took 
refuge, we believe, in Denmark. His father, Pere 
Monod, as his friends and family loved to call him, 
went from Copenhagen to Paris, in 1802, and was 
long distinguished as a useful and able preacher.* 
Adolphe was educated at Geneva; and when he 
completed his studies, was a decided rationalist. It 
was about the year 1826, that he received an ap- 
pointment as chaplain to the Prussian embassy in 
the city of Naples. Here, through the reading of 
the Scriptures, his eyes were first opened to the 
beauty and power of the evangelical system. But 
it was at Lyons, whither he was called, two years 
later, to be one of the pastors in the National Prot- 
estant church in that city, that his mind was thor- 
oughly emancipated from the influence of doubt, 
and his heart renovated by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. He then awoke, as Chalmers did in similar 
circumstances, to a new life, and began to preach 
with great fidelity and energy. This, however, dis- 
pleased his wealthy parishioners, and the members 
of the consistory with which he was connected, so 
that he was compelled to resign his charge, and 
preach in a private house. He did not cease by 
this means, to be a minister of the National Church, 
but continued to preach in this way for three or 
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four years, during which time he gathered a congre- 
gation of several hundred persons. 

In 1836, he was called to the chair of Sacred 
Eloquence in Montauban, the seat of the principal 
theological institution of the French Protestant 
Church, which situation he has occupied, with dis- 
tinguished success, nearly to the present time. He 
has recently been called to Paris, as a co-pastor, 
with two others, one of whom is the celebrated 
Coquerel, who occupy alternately, three of the prin- 
cipal Protestant churches in that city. 

M. Monod is about forty- five years of age, and 
is described as a man of fine personal appearance, 
about the ordinary height, oval face, dark eyes, and 
black hair. He preaches with great dignity and 
energy, in a style of much beauty and force, and in 
a spirit of earnestness and devotion, well fitted to 
arrest attention, and thrill the hearts of his hearers 
with spiritual emotions. He is the author of sev- 
eral volumes, and quite g. number of occasional ser- 
mons. His " Lucille, or the Reading of the Bible," 
is a pleasing and useful production, and has been 
extensively circulated in France.* His discourses, 
as already intimated, are fine specimens of argument 
and eloquence, of simplicity and devotion. They 
glow with the inspiration of holiness and truth. 
His power of amplification, as in the case of Chal- 
mers and Massillon, is great, perhaps excessive. 
Occasionally, he is somewhat diffuse and declam- 
atory ; but, generally speaking, he has remarkable 

* A translation of this volume has appeared in English, and 
is published by R. Carter. 
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Strength, as well as splendor and unction. He 
firmly believes what he says, and speaks from the 
heart to the heart. His discourse on " The Love 
of God," is a masterpiece, and contains passages of 
as pure and thrilling eloquence, as ever came from 
" lips of love." We like it especially for its pro- 
found piety, its lofty truth, its earnest and affecting 
appeals to the conscience and the heart. It is fitted 
at once to attract the admiration of the critic, and 
win the sympathies of the Christian. 



GOD IS LOVE. 

A DISCOURSE. 

"God i« Lore."—! John, It a 

Lf a small city o{ Italy, buried, by the volcano of Mount Ve- 
suvius, under a torrent of lava, eighteen hundred years ago, 
certain ancient manuscripts, scorched by fire, have been found, 
resembling pieces of charcoal rather tlum books, which are un- 
folded by a slow and difficult process, line after line, and word 
after word. Suppose that one of those rolls of Herculaneum 
contained a copy of our epistle, and that it was the only one in 
existence. Having reached the fourth chapter and the eighth 
verse, these two words, " God is " have been deciphered, and it 
is not known what follows. What expectation ! That which 
philosophers have vainly sought, and which the wisest among 
them have renounced the hope of discovering, a definition of 
God, is there, and there too from the hand of God himself. 
" God is." — ^What is he about to say to us, and what is he ? 

What is he, that God concealed, ^ who dwells in light inac- 
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OMiible, whom no man hath seen or can see," whom ** we feel 
after," as it were in the dark, ^ though he he not far from every 
one of us," and who compels us to cry out with Job : ^ that 
I knew where I mighi find him ! If I go forward, he is not 
there ; backward, but I cannot perceive him ; on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he bideth him- 
self on the right hand that I cannot see him." What is he, 
that all-powerful God, whose word created ^very thing, and 
whose word again can extmguiah every thing, " in whom we 
live, move, and have our being," who holds us each moment 
under his hand, and who can do as he pleases with our ex- 
istence, our situation, our habitation and sojourn, our body, 
and even our soul ? What is he, m fine, that holy God, whose 
eyes are too pure to look upon iniquity, whom our consciences 
convict us of having ofiended, and whose wrath is dimly 
revealed by nature, though neither conscience nor nature can 
'assure us whether he is disposed to forgive ; that just Judge 
into whose hands we ure soon to fidl, it may be to-morrow, or 
to-day, ignorant of the sentence that awaits us, and knowing 
only that we deserve the worst ? What is he ? Our repose, 
our salvation, our eternal destiny, all is there ; and I can im- 
agine all the creatures of God bending over that sacred book, 
in the silent and solemn expectation of what it is about to re- 
veal to the world touching this question of (Questions. 

That fatal word which discovers itself is,— -Zorc / Who could 
desire a better ? Could any thing like it be conceived by the 
boldest and strongest imagination ? That Grod concealed, that 
God all powerful and holy, is love. What want we more? 
Grod loves us — ^what do I say — ^God love us ? Yes, all in God 
is love. Love is the very nature of God. Who speaks of God 
speaks of love. Oh response surpassmg all our expectations . 
Oh blessed revelation, which terminates all our anxieties ! Glo- 
rious pledge of our present, our future, and our eternal felicity ! 
Yes, if we can believe it ; for it is not enough that God is 
love, unless we can say with St. John : " We have known and 
believed the love which God hath toward us." The love of G<f^ 
can neither console, enlighten, nor sanctify, nor even save w 
— 4he tove of God indeed is to us as if it had never been, so 
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long as it is not shed abrosd in onr hearts by the Holy Sjpintf 
and mingled in ns by faith.* Creatines spiritaal and respon- 
sible, we possess the glorious but awfol privilege of being aUe 
to open or close our hearts to the love of God, and thus to enjoy 
or reject that love, winch is the tzeasnre of man, and the hope 
of the nniverae. O that I may send yon away, moved, seized, 
penetrated with this thonght, that God is Igve ! Lord, if it is 
tme that thon art love, make it known, by controlling my lan- 
guage by thy love, and openmg to its influence the hearts of 
aJl thy people ! 

True love not only declares hot shows itself, or rather, to use 
the beantifiil expression of St. John, bestows itself.f Thns, not 
satisfied with tellmg us that he is love, God has proved it by 
visible tokens, l^ thrilUng &cts, which change the ^ok of this 
affecting doctiBW into a still moie aflfecting history. Open your 
ears and hear, open your eyes and see ; for this is all ^t is 
necessary to discover that God is love. 

The &cts to which we refer are borrowed neither from die 
creation nor natnnil life. Not &at both are not filled wkh the 
love of God ; for ** the Lord is good to all ; and let every thing 
that hath breath praise the Lord ;** but the proofs which they 
furnish are insu^ient to satisfy us ; because the tokens of his 
wrath are nungled with those of his love in all the woiks of 
creation. If the genial heat of the sun penetrates nature with 
life and joy, if the majestic rivers dififuse fertility and abund- 
ance through all our fields, if the healthful winds refresh and 
purify the air which we breathe, if the earth at once supports 
and nourishes all the generatk>ns of man ; have we not seen that 
very sun changed into a consuming fire, those rivers into deso- 
lating torrents, those winds into tempests, which, m a single 
night, dash hundreds of ships against our coasts, and that earth, 
that faithful earth, by a single movement in one day, in one hour 
bury a city, and blot it from under the heavens ? If the domes- 

* Heb. iv. 2.— .By laith the Word of God penetrates our lonl, and is 
united with it, by faith, as the food which enters our body is assimilated 
to its substance. The rendering which we have followed is at once more 
literal and clear than the one adopted in our versions. 

t 1 John iii. 1. 
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tic hearth has tender joys and endearing sympathies, the com- 
panions of our yonth and those other selves, in whom we live 
oar life over again, the caresses of children, and the smiles of 
maternal love ; alas ! has it not also painful trials, storms of the 
heart, privations of poverty, pangs of disease, and sooner or 
later, death itself, which, even before terminating all our joys, 
chills the heart of the living by the dread of seeing them one 
day vanish from oar feeble grasp? It is trne, that if we take 
the pains to separate these contradictory testimonies, and give 
to the creature and to the Creator the part which belongs to 
them, we shall find that evidences of wrath did not enter into 
the plan of the creati<m, and that the work of God, as it sprang 
horn his hands, was radiant with love, as (he san is with ligbt 
What love in the work of the six days' creation, each of which, 
in the narrative of Moses, ends with these words :« and God 
saw that it was good ;" and the last with these : " and God saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good!" 
What love in those resplendent heavens, in that fraitful earth, 
in the order of the seasons, in the lights of the firmament, and m 
those living myriads which people and animate the whole crea- 
tion ! What love in man formed in the image of God, capable 
of thmking and speakmg of love ! What love, especially in that 
word : " Let as make man in our image, according to our like- 
ness !" What love in that Eden, that hcMne of delights, and in 
that week, which man divided, in imitation of Grod himself, be- 
tween labor so easy, and repose so sweet ! What love in that 
woman formed from the side of Adam, in that onion at once so 
tender and pore, and in all that innocent happiness which, td*- 
known to as, lingers in the depths of our heart only as a vague 
and moumfol memory J What love even in that tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, by which God tested oar first pa- 
rents, and which, if they had been faithful, would have ctog^ 
their infantile innocence into an obedience of reflection and 
freedom. Ah ! be assured, if we could have interrogated Adam 
before his fall, we should have heard issuing from the abund- 
ance of his heart, and beheld gleaming in his eyes the sentimeo* 
of our text : " God is love." But it is of another love that I 
wish to speak to you, a love with which God loves you to-da/» 
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and loves yon as yoa are. That love I wish to show you con- 
centrated in a fact, in a single fact which satisfies the Apostle, 
and will equally satisfy us, if we can only understand it as we 
ought. ''In this," continues St. John, developing his own 
thought, '^ in this is manifested the love of God towards us, that 
God sent his only Son into the world, that we might have life 
through him." ** Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." 
But at the moment of opening this doctrine to show you the 
treasure of love which it contains, a secret fear restrains and 
oppresses me. I know that here is a profusion of love fitted 
to astonish and overwhelm us ; but I am afraid of being heard 
with coldness ; nay, to be frank, I am afraid of speaking of it 
coldly myself. As the daily contem;dati(Hi of nature renders us 
nearly insensible to the beauties with which it glows, so the 
habit of hearing the Gospel has blunted our souls to the gloiy 
of that inestimable blessing, which all the powers of our soul 
are incapable of feeling and worthily celebrating. To awaken 
the attention of his hearers, an ancient philosopher, describing 
the wonders of creation, sujqposes that they are presented fcnr 
the first time to the eyes of a man who has passed his whole 

^ life in a dark cavern ; and endeavors to delineate the impreft- 

sions which would be produced upcm him by such a spectacle. 
I wish to do something of a similar kind with you. Let us in- 

^ quire what effect would be produced by the Gospel, the glad 

tidings of salvation, upon the soul of a heathen who should hear 
it for the first time, after having remained up to that time in the 
spiritual darkness of the grossest idolatry. Or rather, leaving 
hypothesis, let us take a historical fact. The Moravian mis- 
sionaries who carried the Gospel to the Greenlanders> thought 
it best to prepare th& minds of the savages to receive it, by de- 
claring to them at first only the general truths of religion ; the 
existence of God, the obedience due to his laws, and a future 
retribution. Thus passed away several years, during which 
they saw no fruit of their labors. At last they ventured one 
day to speak to them of the Saviour, and read to them the his- 
toiy of his passion. They had no sooner done so, than one of 
the hearers, named Eajamak, Approached the table where the 
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miasioiiftiy Beck was aittiiig, and said to him in an earnest and 
afl^ting tone: ""What is that you tell ns7 Repeat that once 
more. I too wish to be saved !'"" And Kajamak believed, 
lived a Christian and died in peace, the first fruits of an abund- 
ant harvest. Well then, let us put ourselves in the place of 
that heathen, whose conscience is at last awakened, and seek to 
realize the vivid impression with which he received that Gospel, 
so entirely new to him. For this purpose we have only to fol- 
low the Apostle in that explanation, so brief, and yet so full of 
meaning, which we have just read to you. We there see at 
once that smful man may yet partake of everlaslijlg Me; that 
God has sent his Son into the world clothed in mortal flesh, that 
he delivered him up to death as an expiation for our sins, and 
that he has done all this for us gratuitously, and whenive de- 
served nothing but his wrath. 

The first thing that ought to lead Eajamak to see that God 
is love, \a the end which God designed in the Gospel, and which 
the Apostle announces in these words : '< that we might have 
life." Though the sinner may have a thousand' times inclined 
death, God wills not that he should die, but that he should live. 
He has declared, he has sworn by himself: *' As I live, saith 
the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the sinner, but 
rather that he should be converted and live."t The more My 
is discovered to Eajamak that life which God would give to the 
sinner, the more is he surprised, delighted, and ravished with 
such a love. That life is a life of grace ; it is the poidonof all 
our oflTences, a pardon which eflbx^s, which takes away all sin. 
Take away my shi ! says that simjde-hearted man to hfanself— 
what language I— When I stained my hands with the blood of 
an enemy, I could remove it with the waters of. the sea or the 
snows of heaven ; but to remove sin from my conscience, and 
restore to me the peace which I had before I committed the 
crime, what gmce, what love ! That life is the life of heaven; 
it is to possess the glory of God, in the home of the ble8sed,and 
in the society of angels. Such a sinner as I called to such a 
glory, adndtted to such a home, received into such society— 

* Crans Getchichte von Gronli^, p. 490. t Eiek. xxxiil >• 
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what mercy, what loye ! That life is the life of God ; it is the 
spirit of God, it is God himself dwelling in the sinner ; it is God 
giving himself nnto him, uniting himself with him : is not this 
the very perfection of love ? God makmg his dwelling in a 
sold, as in a cherished sanctuary, a soul which- seemed destined 
(mly for the devil and his angels : — ^what condescenaioD, what 
love ! But this news, this glad news, is it true ? Can it he 
really so 7 And the law of God which I have vidated ; the 
word of God pledged to punish sin with death ; and the justice 
of God, interested to secure the punishment of my crimes/— 
what becomes of them ? 

It ni^y perhaps appear to some of you, that I ascribe to Kir 
jamak sentiments 1^ no means natural. In the pardon of God 
which he can scarcely believe, you discover nothing which 
astonishes you, satiated with evangelical truth, without having 
received the Gospel itself into your heart ; and mstead of mar- 
vellous grace, you can see only a very sunple thing which God 
is bound by his nature to confer upon his creatures. " Is it so 
great a matter then to pardon ? Is not this the most noUe use 
of sovereign power ? And how could less than this be expected 
from the perfections we ascribe to God ? We are smners doubt- 
less ; but for all sin there is mercy." Such is one of those pop- 
ular maxims which, by a frightful confusion of truth with errcx', 
is derived from the Gospel to destroy the Gospel. For all sin 
mercy ! — a maxim true and divine, if you say with surprise, with 
ravishment, and as a thing ahnost incredible : '* Is it true then 
that there is pardon for all our sins !" But the maxim is false, 
is wicked and ruinous, when uttered without joy, without emo- 
tion, and as a thing which follows of course from the perfec- 
tions of God and the wretchedness of man. Ah ! it is you who 
judge (jod by yourselves, drawing upon you that appaUing re- 
proach, which he addressesi.to the most wicked among men, 
''Verily, ye thought that I was altogether such as ye are."* 
Tor you, formed in iniquity, conceived in sin, it is a thing .alto* 
gether natural that you should tolerate in others, that which is 
a second nature in yourselves. But is it so with God, who is 

* PMlm L 91. 
11 
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of purer eyes than to look upon iniqidty, who will not cleai tk 
gaiky, and who denounces death wad the cuiae agunst all who 
tFuiagrees his commandments? No: he caimot pennit hu 
word to be &lsified, his hiw to be trodden under foot, his jnstioe 
to be brdien down ; Grod could not be God were he to pardonin 
the way yon suppose. Enow that there is an obstacle in the 
way to pardon, an obstacle immense, an obstacle insurmountp 
able, except to him with whom " nothing is impossible." 

So far from such sentiments going beyond the troth in the 
'ease of Kajaraak, they fall infinitely short of it. Kajaniak is 
yet too litde enlightened with respect to the Divine p^fecdoDB 
fully to appreciate the difficulty ; the more his knowledge in- 
creasesy the greater will it grow before his eyes. But give the 
questi<xi of its solution to thocie farther advanced. Give it to 
tixe smner who has so long groaned under the burden of guilt> 
who cannot persuade himself that there is pardon f<»r him, bo 
afibcted is he with his ovm wretchedness and the holiness of 
God, and you will hear him in the retirement of his closet, pray- 
ing thus : " Pardon me, O my God, if thou canst paidon me 
without violating thy holy law !" Give it to that pr<^oand the- 
ologian, occupied night and day in the contemplation of grace, 
and you will find him writing m a journal to which he confided 
his most secret thoughts . '' I should not desire a salvation in 
which the law of God were not honored, and my sin expiated."* 
Nay more) give it to the angels in hfaven. Place yourselves 
with them, between the fiEill and the promise, and inquire of 
them the means by which God may pardon without ceasing to 
be just, and bestow grace upon the sinner without sparing the 
nn. Celestial spirits accustomed to sublime meditations, and 
familiar with the infinite depths of Divine love, task yourselves 
to solve the problem ! Concentrate all the powers of your im- 
mortal minds: call to your aid all the philosophy oi heaven; 
search, meditate ; ascend to the third heaven, descend to the 
deepest abyss ; and tell us, if you can, a method of pardoning 
without ceasing to be just, of conferring grace upon the sinner 
iKdthottt sparing the sin. But how could you. discover that 

* Memoir of Griffin, by Spragoe, p S7. 
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wfafeh <wr»whdBis yon whh M Mi B ment ? How eenjectan Iko 
tfaofogiil of CSod, when the Holy Spirit lepmraitB you as beuh 
ing over that tboqgfat, as the chernhim over the aii[, and never 
•Uetoeatiafy the deaire which comwimew yon " to penetrate Us 
depths."* Ah ! lather he silent, and hear with ns the voice of 
God himaelf issning fiom heaven.—-^ I have found a lansom.'' 
He has fonnd it ; and it might be said, so wonderfnl is its na^ 
taie, that it all bat astomahes God himself; for all the fnlness 
of the €iodhead has been engaged in its sdation. He has found 
it^— bat found it wholly in his own bosom; ''hb own aim 
brooght salvatxm unto him ; and his oim ri^teoosneas, it sua- 
tained bun ;"t this whole work is " from him, and by him, and 
to him." He has found it : << Glory be to God in the highest, 
Qo earth peace and good will to men." Is not this God, who 
has found a piopittition, and by such means has triomj^ied, as 
it were, over his law and jostioe, and yet sustained themr«*4B 
not this God love? 

If the end which God proposed by our redemption aflfocts the 
heart of Eajaniak, the means by which he accomplishes it, 
•fiectBhim yet more. God has found a ransom, and here it is : 
^'He sent his <mly Son into the world." God has a Son then ! 
what strange intelligence ! Accostomed from our birth to hear 
that Son spoken of; we do not think of all that is strange in this 
one idea of paternity, of generation, when associated with the 
name of God the CreaUx. Eajamak is struck with it more 
powerfully than we ; but the pious missionary does not permit 
bis attention to dwell upon these profound mysteries : anxious 
to ^wak to his heart, he refers to it only fnr the purpose of giv- 
Uig him the idea that there is something inccmceivable in the 
love which unites the Father with the Son. The very name of 
Mm already suggests it ; for what more endearing name could 
be chosen by the Holy Spirit to give us, under a terrestrial 
image, some concepticm <^ that eternal love 7 But this is not 
enough ; to that name of son, he joins others which raise him 
higher still. He is '' the only Son of God"-—'' his own Son"— 
his ^ well beloved Son." On/y-Hsustaining to him a relation in 

* The literal impert of 1 Peter, 1 12.-^ob izxiii. S4. 
-f baiah, 111. 16. 
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^hkh no creature can participate ; own, belonging to him in 
reality, his Son, without a fignre ; weU beloved, in whom ** is all 
hiB delight." O what force and sunj^city unite in that ezprea- 
eion : " The Father loveth the Son." He loves him, and couh 
municates to him all his power. " The Father loveth the Son, 
and committeth all things into his hands."* He loves him,and 
makes him a partaker of all his secrpts. " The Father loveth 
tiie Son, and showeth him all things that he doeth." He loves 
him from all eternity: ** Father, thou, lovedst me before tiie 
foundation of the world."f He loves him, and that love of the 
Father for the Son is the everlasting type of all true love; all 
other love is only a, reflection of this ; and the best thing ^n^ch 
the Son can ask for his d^ar disciples, is that " the Father may 
love them as he loved him." Oh who can tell the inconcavaUe 
relations of such a Son to the Father ? Who reconnt that m- 
effiible conmiunion, that unutterable delight, that eternal dwel- 
ling of the Son in the bosom of the Father ? Who display be- 
fore our eyes all the import of that expression : '^ I was as one 
brought up with him, I was daily his delight."^ • 

Ah, with what emotion will Kajamak learn that this Son of 
God, this only and well-beloved Son, is sent into the world, that 
he left the throne of his glory, the bosom of his Father, that we 
might Uve^ through him ! If the Son of God is so great, so 
precious in his eyes, what are we then, for whom' he gave that 
Son ? If a General purchase with gold the prisoners retained 
by the enemy, is it not because the liberty of his companions is 
as dear to him as the gold, nay, dearer to him than the gold with 
which they are ransomed ? If Abraham offers his son Isaac as 
a whole burnt-offering, is it not that the holy vdll of God is as 
dear to him as the life, nay, that it is dearer to him than the life 
of his beloved son ? If God " give men for Israel, and nations 
for his life," is it not that Israel is as dear as the men, nay, 
deader than the men and the nations whom he gives for th^ ^ 
liverance ? If the Father then, placed in this alternative, either 
to strike us by sparing his only Son, or to spare us by delive^ 
ing up his Son, actually delivers him up, and spares us, what 

* John, iil 35. t John xviii. 24. t Prov. viii 30. 
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dmS we say to the kfve with which lie loves ns, if not that 
which would hemfinile prosomplioii, were it not jostified by the 
levdatimi of God himaelf 7 However this maybe, he delivered 
lum iq^ he gave hiin, he sent him into the worid--Jiito this wori^ 
iHdch sin had rained, and idiich he only could save. 

He did yet more ; he sent him in the form of sinfnl man. 
** For it behooved him, says St Paul, to be made in all things 
fike imto his btethren ; aial as they are partaken of flesh, be 
likewise todt part in the same, that throng death he might de- 
trtroyhim that had the power of death, that is the devil.'' Have 
yon, my dear brethren, ever reflected upon this ? What honor is 
conferred npcm our nature, pocMr fi&llen nature, through its aa- 
snmplifm by the Son, who is the bri^tness of the Father's glory, 
and the express image of his perscm i" that Son who " being in 
the form (rf* God, emptied himself, and taking upon him the form 
of a servant, was found in the likeness of men ?" What 
Abasement for the Son, what marvel of condescension and love 
fw the Father who gave him ! What was it but for << the Emg 
of kings and Lord of lords, to be bom of a woman, and &11 
from the bosom of his creature upon an earth accursed ; the 
** Son of the Most High" to change the bosom of his Father for 
a scene of which Satan is called the prince ; << the Mighty God" 
to endure toil and sorrow ; Mm whom '^ all the angels of God 
worsbip," todrag a body of dust and ashes ; << the Lord of glory" 
to submit to the infinnities and humiliations of the flesh ; ** tiie 
inheritor of all things" to sustain a perishable body with perish- 
able food ; the <* Holy of Holies" to be tempted by the devil; 
" the Prince of life" to submit to the abasement of death and 
the tomb ? See also, the astomsbing idea with which this mys- 
tery inspires the Apostle Paul. What the Lord here does for 
us, he does for us alone ; not even for the angels in heaven. 
** For he took not on him the nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham."* O what love was that which conceived the idea of 
associating with our misery, in order to rescue us from it, the 
Son of God himself Is not this God, who sent his Son into the 
world, that we might live durough him, is he not love ? 

But with what message did the Father charge the Soil, and 
* Or rather "aamted the angels."— Heb. ii. 16. 
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vfaatworkdidhe^vehim todo7 " He aent him," leptiea tbe 
Afoatlie, << to be a piopitiation for our 8iiis"—4Lnd the work which 
h» gave him to do» was the expiation of om sinB by bis own 
bbod. ExplatioD, a word common among us, a doctrine fomiliar 
to all, but how new and strange to the catechumen of Beck I 
You have just heard, Kajamak, that God sent his schi into this 
world to save it ; hear now how be must save it. That ^ hdy 
and just One" must take thy place, and receive the blow ^ch 
thou hast merited, but which the Father desires to turn away 
from thee. ^ All we like sheep have gone astray," far from God 
andhialaw; «but the Lord hath laid upon him the iniqnity of w 

all" mine, thine ; do you fully comprehend it ? and then "' be 

wounded him for our transgressions, he bruised him i(x our in* 
iquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon bim, and 
wi& his stripes we are healed." Hear once mcH«. '* He who 
knew no sin was made sin for us, that we might bemade the 
righteousness of God in him." What say you to that ? Coold 
yo» foresee, could you imagine, or dream that the offended God 
would, in order to wa,sh away your offences, shed the blood of 
his own Son ? I could show you in these far distant and priv- 
ileged countries from which this astonishing news has come to 
you, men, nay, whole assemblies who find all that a very simple 
thing ; but surely they cannot tax you with enthusiasm and ex- 
aggeration if you regard it thus, and speak of it thus. 

But come, go with me to the foot of the cross of the Son of 
God ; it is a spectacle which ought to be contemplated more 
closely. ^ This is the hour and power of darkness ;" that boor, 
the mere approach of which caused him such deep anguish, that 
his <* sweat was as it were great drops of blood fiiUing to the 
gfoundl" but the hour which the Father could not " spare" bim, 
if he would ^ spare us." Abraham before completing his sacri- 
fice hears the voice of an angel calling to him : *^ Abraham, 
Abraham, put not thy hand upon the child." But that other 
Abraham has no power above him to anest the hand abont to 
strike ; what he did not demand from his servant, he imposes 
upon himself, and he stops not until the sacrifice is completed. 
Come, rage of hell, and fury of the earth ; come wrath of heaven 
itself; exhaust upon that sacred innocent head which the Father 
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}mB abmdonfld to yov, ail Muit k dieadfiil and appalliiig ; and 
''fUfii all tliat his hand and his counael detennined before to be 
done!" 

Satan, that old serpent, impatient to fulfil the first piophe^, 
raises, with a hiss, lus hideous head, and ** braises the heel of 
the seed of the woman." Vanquished by Christ in the matter 
of Ms late temptation, he had withdrawn for a time. But the 
instant the Father gives permission, he returns with redoubled 
fury ; entering into Judas to betray him, into Caiaphas to condemn 
him, into Pilate to give him up, and secure on Golgbtha the 
death of that Prince of life, whom he could not overcome in the 
wilderness. He has power to do .this, in order that to Jesus it 
may be given, ^ through death to deliver them who through fear 
of death were subject to bondage." 

But there is something yet more wonderful That Satan, the 
enemy of God and man, should wreak his vengeance against the 
Son of God and the Saviour of meii, is a thing appalling, bat 
conceivable ; but how do those men whom he came to save, and 
whose nature he assumed, treat him in their turn ? For the 
Father has delivered him into their hands, and they " do unto 
him what they will." Da they treat him as the Son of Grod — 
as a king — as a prophet — ^nay, as a just man — nay, even as a 
man 7 They compel him, worms of the dust as they are ! they 
compel the Son of God to cry out under the weight of their 
^ hatred and contempt '< I am a worm and no man, a reproach 
of men, and despised of the people." They sell him to each 
other ; they estimate his price at thirty pieces of silver, at the 
very moment that he estimated them at the price of his own 
precious blood ; they rush upon him in the night with swords 
and staves ; they bind him ; they drag him from Pilate to Her- 
od, and from Herod to Pilate. They jeer him as king, clothe 
him in scarlet, and crown him with thorns. They scoff at him 
as a prophet, strike him on the face, and say : " Prophesy who 
struck thee ;" they jeer him as the Son of God, and cry to him, 
" If thou be the Son of God, save thyself." They scourge him, 
spit in his face, condemn him to death, prefer to him Barabbas, 
crucify him between two thieves } — and while the greatest 
wretches in their last agonies excite pity rather than wraths 
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e^en in their eneiiiies, it is reserved for Jesos upon the erase, by 
his angnish, his cries and prayers, to excite the sneers, the iiony 
and sarcasm of his persecutors ! 

But this is not all ; this indeed is little m c<NnpaTiaon to what 
we are yet to say — ^to whom ? to you ? — ^no, but to Eajanak, 
*tb a heathen, who happily does not, like you, know the suffer- 
ings of the Saviour, as you know the fables of Homer or the 
histories of past ages. When the Son was alone m the temp- 
tation of the desert, in the anguish of Gethsemane, and upon the 
cross, he could say : '* I am not alone, but the Father is with 
me;*' but what if that Father should abandon him ? Against 
the rage of the devU, the hatred of the Pharisees, the clamois 
of the populace, the yenalit|r of Pilate, the sarcasms of his sa- 
crificers, God the Father sustained and consoled him ; but who 
will console, who will sustain him against the wrath, the curse, 
the terrible justice of God himself ? That death, that anguish, 
that broken body, that shed blood, that awful outrage, were bitter 
things ; but the bitterness of the cross, the cup which he must 
drink, and from which his spirit recoiled, was something be- 
sides all this. The sin which came upon him, and that which 
follows sin, the wrath of God,— the malediction of the Father, 
that was the bitterness of the cross. I have seen the Father, 
" heaping upon him the iniquities of us all," causing him to be 
" made sin for us," to " bear our sins in his own body on the 
tree," charging him with our transgressions, until crushed ana 
overwhelmed by the burden.* I have seen him, in order to de- 
liver us from the curse of the law, making him a curse for us, 
« pleased to bruise him ;"t putting him to grief, laying his hand 
upon him, piercing him with his arrows, and leaving in his flesh 
•* no soundness by reason of his indignation," no " rest in his 
bones by reason of sin. "J From that moment I have seen him 
finding in his Son, in his only and well beloved Son, nothing but 
a spectacle which repels his holy majesty, removing himself 
" far from his help and from the words of his groaning," " weary 
with crying," his strength consiuned, wasting with burning 

• Iniah Uii. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 24. 2 Cor. v. 20. Pg. mviii. 5. 

t literal |endering of Iiaiah liii. 10. 

t Gal. iii. 13. Isa. liii. 10. Ps. xxxv' i. 3-8. 
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tbiret, and fiuling eyes, and finally constrained to cry out in an- ^ 
goialt— "Eli, Eli, lama Sabacthani — ^my God, my God, why hast 
thon forsaken me ?"* Can this still leave your eye dry and your 
heart cold 7 Give me then another audience ! Give me for 
hearers Gieenlaqders, Pagans and Jews, who, for the first time»» 
hear these wonders of love, and I will show them moved, pene- 
trated with contrition, and crying oat — ^ What shall we do to be 
saved ?" Nay more, give me the earth, give me the rocks, give 
me the veil of the temple, and the smi in the heavens ; and I 
will show yon that earth trembling, those rocks rending, that 
veil torn asunder, that sun hiding his face, and the whole uni- 
verse witness of their grief and your indifference, asking, if it 
was not rather for them than for you that the Son of God died ! 
Tell us ye Greenlanders, Pagans and Jews, — ^tell us O earth, 
rocks, veil of the temple, and thou sun in the heavens, if the 
God who sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins, — tell us 
if not this God is love ! 

But what finally breaks the heart of Kajamak is the cause of 
that love. For if God so loved us, whence comes that love ? 
As for us, we love what is amiable ; especially, we love those 
who love us. Were we amiable in the eyes of God ; or did we 
love him first ? No. " Herein is love, not that we loved him, 
but that he loved us." God, says Kajamak to himself, God 
has sent his only Son into the world as a propitiation for my 
«ns ; and I, what have I done for him ? What have I done to 
attract his love, with which he prevents, with which he over- 
powers me ? Where are my titles, my claims ; where my 
works, my desires, my thoughts which have called forth such a 
love from him ? When he remembered me, when he extended 
to me his grace, when he sacrificed for me his own Son, when 
he sent that missionary from beyond the seas, to bear testimony 
of his love, here to-day, this morning even, what had I done ? 1 
forgot him, I ofiended him, I trampled his holy law beneath my 
feet. I lived in alienation and rebellion, in idolatry and lust, in 
hatred and lying, in robbery and crime. Ah, I see nothing but 
sins as titles to his love, I see nothing but that love itself ! 

Yea Kajamak, ^^u say true ; and the more you know your- 

* Psalm Ixix. 4. 
11* 
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self, the mote wiU yoQ see yottiwlfguUty, wicked aad lebeltioiii, 
** an enemy to God by your thoughts and wicked worki,'' 
worthy, in fine, only of hell and eternal malediction. If yoi 
can doubt it for ^ moment, the sight of that crosa wip suffiee to 
. diaabuse you. For if it diowa you God so loving the sumer u 
to give his own Son to save him, it shows you also God so baling 
the sin, as to demand its expiation by no less a price than his 
precious blood. The same blood measures at once the love of 
God for the sinner, and his horror of the sin. Ah ! what gnik 
was that which exposed the Son of God to the rage of hell, the 
fury of the world, and, alas ! to the wrath of Heaven itself! 
What sins were those vMch God could not contemplate in his 
own Son, without overwhelming him, under the load of hia ma- 
lediction ! The most terrible dechirations of the hatred of God 
against sin, a world submerged by the deluge, the five cities of 
the plain consumed by fire from heaven, the entue nations of Ca^ 
naan exterminated, all the thunder and lightnings, all the smoke 
and trembling of Sinai, are nothing in comparison to the death 
of the only Son of Grod upon the cross. Approach, Eajaniaki 
and read, in the agony of your Saviour, the perdition which yoa 
deserved. And notwithstanding you were so vile that the Wood 
of Jesus Christ alone could reconcile you to God, God so loved 
you that he shed for ybu that precious blood ! Is this the man- 
ner of acting among men ?* You can love a wife, a child, a 
friend ; but to love an enemy, to pursue him with your love till 
you have conquered his enmity, to sacrifice for him your most 
precious treasure, when his animosity against you was at its 
height ; have you ever felt, ever seen, nay, ever imagined such 
a love 7 God has loved yon, not for any thing which he saw 
amiable in yon, but in spite of all that was odious and repulsive. 
He loved you from the very tendency of his nature ; he loved 
you because he is love. 

Kajamak is not the only one who is afiected with that thought 
The sacred writers utt^ only one voice respecting it. ^ ^ 
most tender descriptions which they make of the love of God, 
the salient pomt, the grand feature which penetrates their ^ 
heart, is its gratuitous character. " When ^ were childw* » 

* 2 Sam. vii. 18. 
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wnth evea aa oUma, God who is rich in mercy, even te Uie 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead m tres- 
paasas and sins, hath quickened us together with Christ ; by 
grace ye are saved." In another |dace: ^When we were 
without strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly. For 
scarcely for a righteous man will <me die ; but Grod commendeth 
his love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died fat us."* And again : ** For we ourselves were formerly 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, 
living in malice and envy,- hateful and hating one another. But 
afler that the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards 
man appeared, not by works of ri^teousness whidi we have 
done ; but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of r^eneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost"* But all 
this yields to the expression of our Apostle : '* Herein is love, 
not that we loved him, but that he loved us." Do you feel the 
IcHnee ci this thougfatp— " Herein is love ?" What we have thus 
for seen, a {nopitlation found for our sins, the SSon of €rod sent 
into the worid, the Son delivered for onr offences, all this is a 
manifostatioa <^ the love of God, a manifestation so splendid, 
that all other marks of love which man or angel could collect 
from the whole umverse grow pale beside it. But here is more 
than a manifestation, here is its very essence and principle : 
" God first loved us ;" and if the greatness of that love forces 
US to cry out with admiration : " God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son " the disinterestedness of that IfxrB 
extortB fhxn our hearts, humbled and broken, that profound ez- 
pretsion : ** God is love !" Yes, God is love ; this alone can 
ex|dain why he has thus loved — ^whom ? Angels, samts ? No : 
but us, his enemies— us ourselv^ft—myself that speaks, yovtfaat 
hear. God is love : love is his being, his substance, his life : 
love sums up all his works, explains all his ways. Love in- 
Bpired him to create a race holy, to redeem a race fallen. Love 
vanquished non-existence to give us life, triumphed over sin to 
give us gloiy. Love is tiie theme of admiration to angels, aod 
shall be ours to all eternity. The thoughts of Grod are love, his 
will ia love, his providence is love, his dispensations are love, 
♦ Rom. V. 6, 8. + Tk. iii. 3, 5. 
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Ilia holineBs is love, his judgments are love, his all is love : 
•* God is' love." 

Bat the heart of Kajamak says more to hira than all our di»- 
ooorses. At the sound of that good news, see that heathen, if 
indeed we ought to call him a heathen now, arrested by the 
words of the missionary, with agitated spirit and troubled con- 
science, crying out : ^ What is thait you say 7 Repeat that 
again, for I also would be saved !" And why he more than 
you ? Why should not the same doctrine which changed diat 
heathen on the shores of Greenland into a Quistian, indiy should 
it not to-day, in France, in this assembly, change more than one 
nominal Christian into a Christian, spritualand living ? I have 
invited you for the purpose of awaking you from your ordi- 
nary apathy, to put yourselves in the place of that Greenlander 
who hears the Gospel for the first time in his life ; but do not 
imagine that such a condition is necessary in order to be affected 
by the Gospel ; or that it has lost its virtue from the frequency 
with which it has been announced, and that the coldness which 
we have deplored in you is a necessity of your position. It is 
a necessity of sin, of negligence, of ingratitude and unbelief, 
and nothing more. Your position is a privilege, if you only 
knew how to improve it ; and you can, the moment you wish to 
do so. Has the Gospel been frequently repeated to you ? Ah, 
then, you have what Kajamak so earnestly desired. '< Repeat 
that, repeat that to us !" That has been done to you which the 
Apostle took pains to do to his dear Philippians. '< To write the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it 
is safe." Supply the want of novelty by the fervor of your 
meditations, and you will find, in the long use you have enjoyed 
of the Gospel, a means by which your heart may be more deqdy 
penetrated with the love of Grod. The works of man lose l^ 
being examined too narrowly ; but the word of God, the tokens 
of his love, and above all the inestimable gift of his Son, ever 
transcend our highest admiration. Neither in this world, nor in 
the world to come can you admire them as they deserve ; never 
can the angels themselves do so, vainly striving to penetrate 
their depths. 

How many new aspects does the Jove of God present, which 
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all the diacomaes, all the books, tdl the meditatiaiiB of good 
men could no more suffice to exhaust, than 70a could exhaust 
the sea with the hollow of your hand ! Now it is the pro- 
found abyss from which God has drawn us— the love which has 
rescued ns from heU and eternal despair. ^ Thy goodness is 
gxeat to¥7ards me ; for thou hast delivered me from the lowest 
hell !'' Now it is the number and immensity of the gifts which 
accompany that of the Son — the love which confers ^* grace for 
grace," light and peace, strength and joy ; in a word everlasting 
life, or a participation of the nature and blessedness of Grod.* 
Now it is the greatness, the plenitude of the pardon which God 
bestows upon us dirough Christ — ^the love which effaces sin, 
^ casts it into the depths of the sea, removes it from us as far as 
the Bast is from the west," winch requires us only to repent and 
believe,' and which raises us, fallen under the burden of the Di- 
vine curse, emancipated, justified, glorified ! Now it is the new 
directicm which the grace of God has impressed upon the sor- 
rows of the present life— the love which separates them from 
am, canses them to subserve the purposes of God, and augment 
our happiness, the love which transforms the curse into a bless- 
ing, and which causes all things, even enemies, to work to- 
gether for our good ! Now it is the particular appeals which 
God addresses to each of us to induce us to receive the great 
salvation ; the love which, seeing us slow to flee from the wrath 
to come, sends us appeal upon appeal, warning upon warning, 
messenger upon messenger, and if necessary, affliction upon af- 
fliction, knocking continually at the door of our hearts ! Now 
it is the firm assurance communicated by the Spirit of God to 
the soul, to the soul even of a Zaccheus, of a Mary Magdalene, 
of a crucified thief— 4he love which renders such a soul capable 
of seizing everlasting life, by anticipation entering heaven, tak- 
ing possession of paradise, sitting in heavenly places with Christ 
Jesus, and .singing that triumphal song — ^" I am persuaded, that 
neither life nor death, angels nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor heighth, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shaU be able to separate us from the love of 

♦ 1 Pet. i. 4. 
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Ckxl which is in Christ Jesus our Loid." But above and bd- 
yood all, it is the love which gave, which sacrificed for us the 
only begotten and well beloved-Son ! To this point we must 
ever return. Here concentrates the whole heaven of grace and 
blessing ; for he who spared not his own Son, but ddivered him 
up to the death for us ail, how shall he not with him also give 
us all things ? It is here that we contemplate without a veil, 
** in the face of Jesus Christ"—- of Jesus crucified, the love hid- 
den in the bosom of the Father, Here the heart of God is 
opened before us — ^here we read as in a book, things inefiable, 
things which no language can adequately express. Here we 
receive a new measure to estimate that love, for which all hu- 
man dimensions united are insufficient, that ** rooted and ground- 
ed in love, we are made capable of comprehending, with all 
saints, the height and the depth, the length and the breadth, and 
know the love of God which passeth all knowledge." But ah ! 
vain are our efforts ! No, We cannot behold it without a veil ! 
Our feeble heart could not bear it ! No mortal man could see 
such a love and live ! Our whole nature would yield under the 
mighty pressure ! On earth we behold only its dim outline. 
And if like Moses we should ask God to show us his glory, he 
will make all his goodness pass before us, but we cannot see 
his face. While that spectacle is revealed before us, '< the hand 
of God will cover us in the cleft of the rock." A voice only 
ynll strike our ear, not that heard by Moses, but one still more 
sweet and tender, the voice of the Holy Spirit in our text : God 
is love ! Grod is love ! 

And now what response will you nlake to that love ? Will 
you say, like Kajamak, " I too wish to be saved ?" I ask you 
not whether you believe in the truth of the doctrine which has 
been set before you, under the authority of Heaven : you can- 
not doubt it. This doctrine bears too clear an evidence of its 
truth. Were it not true, it would not be in the world ; it is 
*" those things which eye hath not «ee, which the ear hath not 
heard, and which have not entered into the heart of man ;" and 
it would be inexplicable that man should conceive a design, 
which Grod alone could accomplish. 

I am aware, while speaking in this manner, that the very 
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of the love which God has manifeeted towaida w, 
aceoidiBg to the CSoBpel, renders the Gospel itself incredible to 
many. God giving his only Son, the S<»i investing himself 
with onr nature, and dying for onr sins, is a love too great, a 
eondescensiaD too infmite, to find entire credence among crea^ 
tores so enslaved to selfishness as we are. He who loves not, 
does not believe in love. How can we believe that God first 
loved US, wh^i we love only those who love ns ? — how believe 
that God has taken away onr sins, if we cherish in our hearts 
tiie memory of the offences which we have received ? — ^how 
believe that God has given for ns his only and well-beloved 
Son, when we are so reluctant to give for others, not an only 
and weD-belOved Son, but a little of our time, our labor, onr 
property, and even of onr superfluity ? Yes ; but reflect that 
what excites onr incredulity is the very thing which ought to 
c<mfound us. 

How, finally, should the spirit of man imagine a prodigy of 
love which transcends him, in every respect 7 How invent 
what he cannot believe ? Where could he find that overwhelm- 
ing idea of the Son of God crucified for our sins ? In what 
unknown region, in what depths of meditation, in what recesses 
of ]Mosq>hy, in what dreams of poetry ? Ah ! were I to find 
this doctrine in the heart of a desert, fiir from the prophets who 
announced it, fiir irom the miracles which attested it, I should 
recognize it, aU the sooner, as the work of a God, ** whose ways 
are not as our ways, and whose thoughts are not as our 
thoughts." When God loves, he loves, as he does all else, like 
a God. Would he show his power ? he cleaves the waters of 
the deep ; would he magnify his justice ? he overwhelms the 
earth with a deluge ; would he display his glory ? he speaks, 
and a world springs from nothing ; would he reveal his sove- 
reign control ? he speaks again, and the sun is extmguished, 
and the heavens are rolled together as a scroll ; but would he 
manifest his love, which is << beyond all his works ?" he sends his 
Son into the worid, and delivers him up for our sins. Away, 
tiien, with all your doubts, all your hesitations and sophistry. 
Do as Eajamak did ; listen to your heart, and you will become 
believers. Thai heart— do you not feel it?— is imprisoned 
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witliin yon ; it needs air, and light, and lifer: Set it at liber^; 
exchange the cold and lifeless deity yon have till now served, 
-for a God who is love, and who has given his Son for your sal- 
vation. And indeed what other salvation can you fii^ ? what 
other seek, or even dream of, in the presence* of such an exhibi- 
tion of love ? What titles, what merits, what works does that 
ocean of love sweep away with yonr sins ? Will yon weigh 
your virtues, enumerate your services, estimate your alms, in 
view of the blood of the Son of God flowing for you ? At that 
sight, cease at once to dread your sins, or to trust in your 
works. Hasten to cast away from you, as blind Bartimeus his 
cloak, the soiled garment of your self-righteousness. Plunge 
into '* that fountain opened in Jerusalem for sin and unclean- 
ness. " Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
Come to Him who first came to seek and to save that which 
was lost, and who addresses to you the tender invitation, ^ Ho ! 
every one that thirsteth ! come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money come buy and eat, yea, buy wine and milk, 
without money and without price." Come, and he will give 
into your bosom, ^ good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, and running over." Come, such as you are ; if you 
hear the Gospel for the first time, it is enough ; Kajamak heard 
it no more than this. You have only to say, with him, " I too 
am a sinner, and wish to be saved ;" only to believe in the 
love of God, to enter into the plan of grace, and not make void 
** the blood of the cross." To^ay, here, in this place ; believe, 
open your hearts, renounce yourselves, peld yourselves to God. 
If you do not yield yourselves, what then is your thought 7 
Can it be, (permit me to ask a question which presente itself 
to my mind, and which fidelity forbids me to wUhhold,) can it 
be that you build upon that very love a secret calculation, and 
encourage yourselves in the thought, that a God so filled with 
love cannot doom you a miserable eternity ? If so, we will 
not stop to prove how absurd such a calculation. What! 
when God has appealed to the most noble and generous instincts 
of our fiiUen nature, by a love immerited, immense, ineffiible, 
you do all in your power to defeat the object of such an appeal. 
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•ndtfamkoidy ofpfeva3]iigafu]iBt€h)d,tlii^^ of 

bis yBrfmenj I But we will noinhrell upon each an idea ; 
for on the supposition just made, such kmgnage would be an- 
inteOigible to yon. We shall say to yon only one thing, and 
that shall be a solemn <me, namely, that the veiy love which 
inspires you with false confidence ought to make yon tremble. 
Beware of comparing God to those feeUe persons, whose 
thoughtless goodness flatters and encoorages vice, or the ingrat- 
itude which abuses it ; goodness unworthy of a just man, still 
more unworthy of an upright magistrate, and infinitely more 
unworthy of ''the Judge of the whole earth." The love of God 
is a hoty love, associated with a h(»roT of sin, which honor -has 
Dowhere, and at no time, ndther in the deluge, nor in the de- 
structian of Sodom aiyi Gomorrah, nor in Egypt, nor in Canaan, 
nor on Sinai, so vividly displayed itself, as in the Cross of 
Christ If you remain in sin and unbelief, the love of God 
finds no access to your soul ; God himself cannot show you 
&vor. He cannot do it, without violating the sanctity of his 
nature, and acting in opposition to himself; he cannot do it, 
just as Jesus could do no miracles among the Nazarenes, " on 
account of their unbelief." He cannot do it, for it woul d give you 
the power to nullify his design respecting your salvation. '^ If we 
believe not, he remaineth faithful ; he cannot deny himself."* 

But more than this. The love of God will find access to the 
ndlbliever, but only to aggravate his misery. If you persevere 
in your course, a time will come when you will wish that you 
had never been thhs loved ; for the love of God, yes, the love 
of God itself, will leave you without consolation, without ex- 
cuse, and without resource. Without consolation ; for if you 
had been loved less, you might hope for some alleviation of your 
despair ; but how derive it from the reflection that God so loved 
you as to give his Son to die for you ! Ah ! what depth of 
anguish in that thought ! — ^to perish, when we had such a Sa- 
viour ! to have been so loved, and yet *< come into this place of 
torment !" Without excuse ; for had you been loved less, you 
might have found some justification before the tribunal of your 

* Bfavk vi. 5. BIstt. xiiL 58. Lake vu. 30. 2 Tim. U. 18. 
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floverai|;n Judge ; bat what answer can you make, how dan 
to open your mouth, when/eminded of his amazing Ibve, and 
the price paid for your redemption ? Weigh these words : 
" He who broke Moses' law, died without rans(»n, at the mouth 
of two or three witnesses. Of how much sorer pimiahment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and counted the blood of the Covenailt 
wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace ? It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.*^ Fearful ! and why ? Yon 
have just heard ; on acQount of the very grace which we have 
received, the love which Grod has manifested to us. Finally, and 
especially, without resource ; for had you been loved less, yoa 
might dieam perhaps of some manifestati^p of love capable of 
expiating your crime, and remedying your misery. But what 
hope of this sort is left when God has not spared his only Son, 
but delivered him up to the death, for us all ? Can you expect 
another victim to be immolated expressly for you — a victim 
more precious in the sight of God than his only and well-be- 
loved Son, more glorious than " the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person ?" more affecting 
than ^ the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world ?" greater than the '^ King of kings and Lord of lords ?" 
purer than " the Holy One of God ?" more powerfiQ to deliver 
than '< the Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the FaJiMbr 
of eternity, the Prince of Peace ?" No, no ! " K we sin wil- 
fully after we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful look- 
mg for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries."^ Thus God takes us to witness against our- 
selves, that he has nothing to add to what he has already done 
on our behalf. " Judge, I pray you, between me and my vine. 
What could I have done for my vine which I have not done ?" 
All is exhausted, exhausted by love ; resources fiiil only because 
the love of God has already given itself, — given itself entire. 
Whatever repugnance we feel to present such conslderationB 

* Hebi z. 96. 
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m oonneelkm with thifl subject, we an ooo^Ued to aay li> 
tliose who ^peculate on the love of God, and hope to profit by 
it, withoot believing it, that the love of God in all probability 
will fcHrm your greatest tonnent This thoogfat is not new ; 
many theologians have expressed it. That love peihaps will 
be the principal means of rendering your regrets mcMte acnte, 
your unbelief more criminal, your condition move desperate. It 
will be this perhaps which ^rill reveal to you the justice of the 
judgment to come, and exphun the mysteiy of eternal pumsb> 
ment. Our text periiaps will receive in hell a more splendid, 
but more appalling confirmation. Perhaps they will speak no 
less of the love of God, (though, alas ! with a fiur difiTerent emo- 
tion) in the region of the lost, than in the home of the redeemed. 
This is more than mere hypothesis. Impious wretches have 
died, under the agitati(Mi of awful fcHebodings, bearing witness, 
in spite of themselves, by their blasphemies, to the love of God, 
thence closed against them, but against them alone. The 
Holy Spirit in the Apocalypse shows us the enemies of the Lord, 
lecogmzing ttm as the Lamb of God, but with ahum, and cry- 
ing to the mountains and the rocks, ^ Fall on us, and hide ua 
ftom the foce of Him who sits upon the throne, and fhrni the 
wrath of the Lamb ! For the great day of his wrath is come, 
and who shall be able to stand ?" The wrath of the Lamb ! 
Strange and appalling association of ideas ! The wrath of the 
Ibn is in the order of nature ; but the wrath of the Lamb is 
something so unusual, as to render it more terrible by fiur. 
The more it is opposed to his character, the more just it must 
be, the more dreadful and overwhelming when it bursts forth. 
Ah ! may you never have to flee from the wrath of the Lamb ! 
Hay the time never come when it will be your greatest calam- 
ity to have been loved with so great a love, and ransomed a|^so 
great a price ; a time, when recognizing too late the truth of 
our text, you will confess, but with rage in your heart, that 
God is love. 

But we hope better things from you, and things that accom- 
pany salvation, though we thus speak. No longer, we trust, 
will you close your heart to the love of God, nor live without 
faith in a God who is love. By such fidth you will save your 
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■onl — by Buch faith you will beccune new men. The love of 
God, ever before your eyes, will commmiicate itself to you, and 
transfonn your whole nature. It is in feeling ourselves loved 
that we learn to love ; for selfishness reigns only because we 
are ignorant of the love of Grod. You will love as you have 
been loved. You wiU love God because he first loved you. 
You will love your neighbor because God has loved you both. 
Do you not see the new life which such a change prepares for 
you ? Lo, you are ^ followers of Crod as dear children" — living 
only to shed around you the love of God which fills your 
hearts. I see you, after the example of Christ who has loved 
you, going about domg good, and finding your joy in fatigues, 
privations and sacrifices. I see you " constrained and filled" 
with the love of Christ, weaned from your own will, the love of 
money, and the vain pleasures of the world, consoling the af- 
flicted, relieving the poor, visiting the sick, and above all, taking 
with you Christ and all his blessings. Then shall the image 
and likeness of God be formed anew in your souls ! Then shall 
you dwell in Qpd and God in you ! If to be loved'ls the life of 
our soul, is it not loving its joy ? If to be loved is the whole 
doctrine of the Gospel, is not loving its whole morality ? To 
bve as we are loved, is not this heaven upon earth, while antici- 
pating that this will be heaven in heaven ? Blessed are ye, if 
the love of God penetrate you in such a manner that, in what- 
ever view you are regarded, no better definition of your char- 
acter can be given than that which love inspired St John to 
write of God. Blessed if it can be said of you : He is love ! 
his words are love ! his works are love ! his zeal is love ! his 
toU is love ! his joys are love ! his tears are love ! his re- 
proaches are love ! his judgments are love ! Blessed especi- 
alljiif that God who *' trieth the hearts and the reins," can add : 
His heart also is love ! Amen. 
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J. H. Gkandpier&e, D.D., was bom at Neuf- 
chately in Switzerland, and is now probably about 
fifty years of age. He was educated partly at 
Neufchatel, and partly at Lausanne, where he made 
great proficiency in his literary and theological 
studies. He preached for several years in Basel, to 
the same churc|i which enjoyed the services of 
Vinet, while Professor of the French language and 
literature in the University of Basel. He sub- 
sequently removed to Paris, where he has acted for 
years as President or Director of the Missionary 
Institute, for the preparation of young men for the 
work of foreign missions. He also preached for a 
time, in connection with the pious and eloquent Au- 
debeZy whose discourses on the '' Law and the Gos- 
pel," are distinguished for sound sense, and evangel- 
ical unction, in the chapel of the Rue Taitbaut, 
which is supported by voluntary contribution. Be- 
coming somewhat dissatisfied with the management 
of this chapel, Grandpierre re-entered the " National 
Communion," and became the pastor of the church 
of the BatignoUes, a new church erected a few 
years ago by government. 

Grandpierre is a man of distinguished learning, 
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great piety, and persuasive eloquence. He is the 
author of a volume of interesting and instructive 
Lectures on the Pentateuch, several volumes of 
Discourses, and various Tracts and disquisitions, 
chiefly religious. His style is clear and elevated, 
vivacious and elegant. AH his discourses are per- 
vaded by sound sense, elevated ^views, and ardent 
piety. Equally practical with those of Monod, they 
are more philosophical in their tone, and occasion- 
ally display a higher range of thought. In this re- 
spect they are more akin to those of Vinet, though 
less powerful and striking. He reasons clearly and 
calmly; and is not unfrequently original in his 
thoughts and modes of expression. Three volumes 
of his sermons form a series, under the title of " Dis- 
cours Evangeliques :" the first being on Christian 
Doctrine ; the second, on the Christian Life ; and the 
third, on the Harmonies of the Christian System, 
and entitled, "Unity and Variety," in which he 
brings doctrine and practice together, and shows 
the wonderful adjustment and harmony of the whole 
Christian scheme. It is from the last of these vol- 
umes that we have selected the discourse entitled, 
" The harmony of Contrasts," which will give a 
good idea of his style. 

Grandpierre, we are informed, is tall and thin, 
stoops a little, and has a fine benignant expression. 
His voice is powerful, and he speaks with much 
animation. His hearers cherish for him the highest 
reverence ; indeed, all who know him regard him 
as a good man, as well as an able and eloquent 
preacher. He is an enthusiastic friend of missions, 
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and has acted for years as the secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society. A laborious student, he has been 
able to accomplish much for the cause of truth and 
holiness, and we trust his life will long be spared to 
enlighten and bless the world. 



HARMONY OP CONTRASTS. 

"Mucy aad UnA an bmc lofsther; righteoiuiieM and peAoe havo klned 
each other.**— Psalm \jaxv. 10 '^ 

The words which I have jnst read, my brethren, are among the 
most profomid and philosophical in the Bible, taking this last 
expression in its truest and most elevated sense. They teach 
iis that the Divine perfections which appear to us the most con- 
tradictory and difficult, if not impossible to be reconciled, are in 
perfect accordance, and always act in harmony ; that God him- 
self has found that grand medium or centre in which meet and 
blend Truth, forever unchangeable; Goodness, disinterested 
and forgiving ; Righteousness, which will by no means clear the 
guilty ; and Peace, a compassion which confers grace and re- 
conciliation. And where does this sacred union take place 7 
Where are these ineffable embraces given and received ? First 
in eternity, in the counsels of the thrice holy God ; then in time, 
on the cross of Calvary ; and finally in the conscience, the soul 
and the life of t^ sinner reconciled to God through Jesus^ 
Christ, by virtue of the election of grace, and the regeneration 
of the Holy Spirit. 

But on this occasion, taking in a general sense, the words 
which the spirit of prophecy intended in one specific, and ap- 
plying to all the trutibs of revelation what was originally spok^i 
only of the mystery of redemption, I propose to show that the 
Christian religion removes all difficulties, harmonizes all ccm- 
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trasts, resolves all contradictions which vex the human mind 
and conscience ; so that a reasonable man is compelled to be a 
Christian, not only for the sake of his soul's salvation, but in 
order to be consistent with himself. It is the glory of the Holy 
Spirit, who knows and fills all things, and who consequently 
knows the purport of revelation, which is his own work, to bring 
together all extremes, and reveal unity and harmony where the 
narrow spirit of man sees nothing but intricacy and disorder. 

Souls, agitated by doubt, come then, and learn to appreciate 
the boundless treasures contained in the religion of the Son of 
Mary ; and ye Christians, fortify your faith, and quicken your 
love, while contemplating afresh its sublime attractions and in- 
effiible consolations. 

I begin my review of the difficulties which Christianity solves 
by a reference to those which belong, properly speaking, to the 
domain of Religion, and will end by an examination of those 
which pertain to the sphere of Morals. 

One of the greatest contradictions which presents itself, at 
the first glance, is found in the nature of man. What an enig^ 
ma is that king of creation ! Some make him a god, others a 
worm of the earth ; so inexplicable is he, and so contradictory 
to himself. And indeed, if we consider only the one or the 
other of the two opposing tendencies which appear in him, we 
should be inclined to admit that he was composed of two dif- 
ferent beings, and two hostile natures. He loves the truth, he 
seeks it, he sacrifices every thing for its attainment ; neverthe- 
less he lives in perpetual delusions, and falls into the grossest 
errors. He thirsts after happiness, he pursues it under a thou- 
sand forms, and through a thousand difficulties ; but it forever 
eludes his grasp. He cherishes vast desires, conceives bound- 
less hopes, and yet always remains destitiile of the sovereign 
good. He rises to lofty thoughts, and is susceptible of tibe 
noblest sentiments ; he undertakes generous enterprises, and 
performs deeds of the most sublime heroism ; yet at the same 
time, or soon after, he suffers base emotions, yields to shame- 
ful passions, plunges mto the depths of vice, and commits the 
most flagitious crimes, ^ Judge of all things," says Pascal, 
" feeble worm of tiie earth; depository c^ the truth, receptacle 
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of all ioM»rtmmtiwi;gkKyiiid ahuneof die «BifCM;if 1» 
exah himself, I abase lum ; if he abne himad^ I eah him ; 
ever contndicdiig hiiB, outQ he mMfentend what an 
hensible munstCT he ia.*^ Yes, my fanstfaren, inoomp 
to hmnan reason, idiich in presence of tliis fut is dumb, or 
gives iMily insufficient sdntioBs ; but not inoomprehenaible in 
the eyes of God, who, by a single woid, iilomines this chaos. 
He has, in fiict, revealed to ns, that the fiiat man, created inn»> 
cent and good, fell by an abose of the freedom with wbkk he 
was endowed by his Cieatn' ; and that the oonrnption of his 
natoie has been thence tiansmitted, as a moornfiil heritage, 
to all bis descendants. This prafoond lapse has defaced the 
divine image, bat has not extingnished the human being; for 
we can yet discover in man the beantifal remains of his primi- 
tive grandeur, mingled with the most obvions indications oi his 
actnal state of sin; certain things which-remind us of his noble 
origin and destiny, and othefs, more nnmerons and striking, 
which discover the presence of evil and vice, to which he has 
rendered himself a voluitaTy slave ; ** the degradation," says 
one, "• of some noUe per80iiage--the nusery of a aoverrign de- 
throned," ocmfirming the testimony of the Scriptures, that man 
is made for God, for he is happy only in Him, and yet is in op- 
position to God, and never finds him without the aid of his 
transforming grace. 

Another difficulty, flowing from the preceding, or intimately 
connected with it, is that of tbe enstenee d evil in the world. 
Who has not sighed over the numberless evils which afflict hu- 
manity 7 Who has not been astcmished at it ; who has not 
sought or asked to know its cause ? The child scarce opens upon 
life without revealing its su^rings by cries ; nay, more, fre- 
quently gives death to her from whom it derives existence. The 
purest joys are disturbed, interrupted, or tainted, by all sorts of 
reverses, by sll kinds of sorrrows. The cause of evil to others, 
the author of his own misfortunes, alternately the tyrant and 
the victim, roan saft&s by turns in his fellow-creatures, and 
from his fellow-creatures ; in himself, and fhxn himself. He 
sufibre in bis aflfections, he suflfero in his body ; disease and 
death, ignovance and sin, subject him to a perpetual war ; he 
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tmk, he ttnigf lea, he faiDts, he dies. Evennore the groans of 
the creatkm, burdened by the doable weight of i^yaical pangs 
and moral sufferings, are rising to heaven. How reconcile 
such a state of things with the existence of a God, infinite in 
power and wisdom ? with the doctrine of a Providence, kind 
and paternal ? Interrogate the systems of philosophy, from the 
ancient theories of the E<ast, which dreamed of the existence of 
two co-eternal principles, to the last discoveries of our modem 
schools, which, by speculating in the dark, have fallen, through 
the abuse of metaphysics, into the hallucinations of the Indian 
tfaeoeophers ; ask from such the key of this enigma. They will 
kave you in precisely the same uncertainty and doubt with 
which you were agitated befinre consulting .them ; so that, dis- 
gusted with laborious and unfruitful investigations, you vnll be 
oompelled to return to the Bible, which, in the midst of the 
umversal ignorance of the sages of this world, alone proclaims 
the truth upon this as upcm all other points. That truth is, 
that the world is not now in its normal state. Created without 
evil, as its sovereign was without sin, it participates in the 
curse which has fallen on the head of revolted man. Physical 
evil and moral evil have a common origin, which is sin. Sin, 
too, is the act of man ; not the work of God. ^ By one man sin 
entered the worid, and death by sin, and death hath passed upon 
all men, for all have sinned." This solution, which is given at 
once by revelation and history, has the great advantage of jua- 
tifying Divine Providence, {facing the chanu^er of God beyond 
• suspicion, and saving the ixmor of his moral administration. 

But the facts, the solution of which we have just given, yield 
in importance to another not less difficult, so far as the reason 
of man is ecmcemed. When I meditate upon the essential at- 
tributes of the Creator and Governor of the universe, I perceive 
that by one of these attributes, which we call love, he is moved 
and impelled to bestow blessings upon his creatures ; and by 
another, which we call holiness, he abhors evil, and can neither 
forget it nor tolerate it. Both of these perfections appear to 
me necessary to the Divine essence, and the Divine character; 
in God they are eternal and unchangeable ; I can neither refuse 
him one of these two attributes, nor fail to ascribe both to him, 
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in a mftmae degiee, widKmt denying his ooncncc, withont ez- 
tingoidiing Mb nature. For if, in the one case, I make Imn 
briy, witfaoot goodness, I have nothing left hot a tfflriUe God, 
who in^iiies me with aknn, and whom I cannot loye ; and in 
the other, if I make him good, without holiness, I create for my 
self a jduiitom, without greatness, majesty, and worth, equally 
unworthy to be loved or feared. But if I try to find the point 
of junction, vdiere the two extreme tenns meet ; the real centre 
whne justice idiich ought to punish, and mercy that desires to 
save the gnflty, unite and hlsod ; my imaginaticm ftdters, my 
reason is confounded, and I fidl back into my fmmer doubts and 
appalling perjdezities. In the same manner, when I descend 
into my own nature, I hear, in the depths of my soul, two 
voices, one of which declares that I need pardon, but the other 
that ain desires death. I am attracted by the instincts of my 
heart towards God, but repelled far fiom him by the accusations 
of my conscience. Thus detesting my sins, which I acknowl- 
edgo and disavow, and yet finding neither the assurance of 
pardcKn nor the pledge of deliverance, what remains for me, if not 
a Christian, as the final result, but dread imd despair ? Come, 
put an end to my anguish, and inspire my soul with peace, 
cross of my Saviour !— where God has appeared at once just 
and good, holy and merciful, where he punished the sin, and yet 
spared the sinner, and thus opened my heart to love, while pen- 
etrating it with a profound aiid sacred horror of sin ! Teach 
us ail how, by the voluntary substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, transgressors may be absolved ; how, by the death of 
the pure and innocent victim, the inviolability of the divine l&w 
has been secured, the majesty of God vindicated, justice satisfied, 
pardon obtained ; and how, from that time, the Most Holy One 
can confer grace without ceasing to be just, and be just with- 
out acquitting the guilty. Preach to us all that adorable mys- 
tery, which to the eye of faith is the supreme reason ; that from 
the bottom of our hearts we may believe, with a view to our 
everlasting peace, that on the summit of Grolgotha, on the ac- 
cursed tree of Calvary,- through the death of our Redeemer, 
goodness and trtUh met together, righteousness and peace kissed 
each oAer, 
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There u another great problem, of which the mind of man 
has in all ages vainly sought the solution, and the explication 
of which is found only in Christianity. We refer to that of the 
haimony oi human freedom with the Divine prescience. If 
God fircxn eternity knows what we are to be, and wills what we 
are to be, which cannot be denied, without abstracting (me of 
luB most glorious attributes, where is our freedom ? If, how- 
ever, we are masters of ourselves, and of our actions, what be- 
comes of the Divine prescience and sovereignty ? Not being 
able to reconcile divine predestination with their perscmal re- 
sponsibility, what have men done ? One class have denied 
freedom, and fallen into fintalism, according to wMch, whatever 
happens, happens by an inexorable necessity. Another class 
have denied predestination and grace, and fi^n into the oppo- 
site extreme, that is to say, Pelagianism, which constitutes man 
sole arbiter of his volitions, chief author of his salvation. The 
fiible stands opposed to these two extremes ; it rejects neither 
of these two truths ; it admits both : the first, which is predes- 
tination, as an incontestable axicnn of the pure reason ; iJie sec- 
ond, or liberty, as an undeniable fact of consciousness, or of the 
practical reason. It teaches, on the one hand, that believers 
are elected from all eternity ; and on the other, affirms that 
they are respcmsible : it declares that if they believe and love, 
and become holy, they do so by virtue of the election of grace, 
while at the same time it commands them, and makes it their 
duty to believe, to love, to obey, and become holy. True, it 
does not devolve upon them the necessity of demonstrating " the 
impossible," that is, of proving, by reason, by arguments purely 
rational, that these axioms do not destroy each othei^ but it 
does better ; it furnishes the most complete evidence of this, in 
the life and experience of the Christian, who feels himself pre- 
vented, sustained, guided, made triumphant by grace, and yet 
compelled to co-operate with it, to watch, to pray, to act inces- 
sanUy ; in a word, elected, and yet free and accountable to 
God for all good works. 

This term, works, reminds us of another question which has 
been a perpetual source of debate between the church and the 
VTorld. What relation have works to the salvation of man? it 
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m aaked ; and it initst be admitted that the question is one 
of high importance ; but regarding it only in one of two aspects, 
men have taken occasion to forge the most grievous errors. If 
we look only on that side of human actions which represents 
them as good and praiseworthy, we Ml into the anti-christian 
doctrine of the merit of good works ; if, on the other hand, we 
regard only their insufficiency, and thence infer their useless- 
ness, we incline to Antinomianism, a doctrine the most abomi- 
nable and pernicious. Here, then, my brethren, see with what 
lofty wisidom and nice adjustment the Word of God presents 
and treats these grave matters, in the pages of inspiration. It 
proclaims at once the non-merit of works, with their absolute 
and indispensible necessity. It holds to us this language : You 
cannot be saved by your works, for they are incomplete as a 
whole, imperfect in their nature, impure in their motives, defec- 
tive in their results, and entirely disproportionate to the nature 
and duration of the felicity you anticipate ; and of two things 
one is true,—- either you perform them with the help of God, or 
you perform them without his grace : in the second of these 
cases, they are bad, and worthy of punishment ; in the first, 
they are without merit, because you must ascribe them to God. 
But with the same emphasis that the Scripture teaches ua 
salvation by grace, it insists upon the necessity of good works. 
P^orm them, it says to us, because they jare commanded by 
the law, and prescribed to you in the lessons and example of 
Jesus Christ ; because they are the final object of redemption, 
and the natural and necessary fruit of faith ; because they 
alone confirm the reality of your Christianity, and form the in- 
dispensable condition of your future happiness ; in a word, you 
cannot be saved without them. Thus they harmonize two sen- 
tences equally true and divine, which appear to contradict each 
other ; the one, " Ye are saved by grace, through faith ;* the 
other, " Without holiness no man shall see the Lord ;"t or 
these, " God works in you to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure ;" and, '♦ Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling."! 
These examples, my brethren, might be multiplied, and by 

• E^bm. ii. 8. t Heb. xii 14. t Phitip. xii. 13. 
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nisnmg to other qnestioiis, equally grave, it migkt be ahova, 
tliat on all thoee difficult and obacuie points of doctrine, in 
reference to which human reason, like a man intoxicated, haa 
ooDslantly oscillated from right to left, the Word of God, with 
ka divine wisdom, its supreme reason, its admirable proportion, 
its exquisite tact, and its infallible authority, has always rested 
in the truth, never advancing any thing which could be contra- 
dicted by ftcts, or the first principles of reason, not only avoid- 
ing extremes, but filling up aU the intervals ; and that men have 
erred only when they preferred to be guided by their own rea- 
son rathw than by its teachings. But I must not forget that it 
was not only with reference to doctrine, but also to morals, that 
I engaged to exhibit to you the admirable spirit of revelation. 

Two dispositions are edsential to him who would labor with 
success in the wcM-k of his salvation. It is necessary for him, 
on the one hand, to cherish hope that his efforts wiil not be in 
vain; otherwise doubt would seize his spirit, extinguish his 
kwe, and paralyze the efibrts of lus will : on the other hand, 
his just and reasonable confidence must not degenerate into 
aecurity. The Gospel produces these two effects simultaneously 
in the bdiever; it gives him the assurance of his salvation, 
and yet inspires him with a salutary distrust of himself. Inces- 
santly it repeats to him, in order to open his heart to hope and 
kve, that God lov^ him, that Chiist has blotted out his past 
Bins, that he remains fieiithful to lus promises, that he neither 
can nor will forsake him ; at the same time it continually re- 
minds him of his feebleness and misery, the temptations by 
which he is surrounded, all the reasons which ought to put him 
on his guard, so that he may not £bl11 by that very thing which is 
intended to prevent Ms fieLll. The want of the first of these dis- 
positions produces despair ; the absence of the second leads to 
pride and presumption. Faith ought to shun both oi these 
locks as equally dangerous. 

Truth and charity are two other distinctive traits of Christiaii 
character. Human reason knows not how to unite them, or if 
it brings them into accordance, it is in theory, but never in prac- 
tice. The disciple of Jesus is a being essentially true,, true in 
wocd, and in the expression of Ms sentiments, true in Ms rela* 
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\ with his fidlow-men, true in the profession of his fidth, 
which ought never to transcend the measure of his convictions. 
He loves the trath in God, the truth in the Gospel, the truth in 
himself, and rejects, by a profound and powerful instinct, what- 
ever is ocNitruy to it, whatever draws him away from it, or has 
a tendency to injure or disfigure that immutable and everlast- 
ing troth, more precious in his eyes than the universe. And 
yet living in a world where all is falsehood, deception, duplicity 
and hypocrisy, in words and actions, he must preserve a spirit 
of benevfdence, a fiank and open disposition, sweetness of tem- 
per, serenity of spirit, with a love tender, active, and expansive. 
He recoils ^om their works, and yet feels himself attracted to- 
wards their souls. He seeks not their society ; nevertheless he 
is constantly occu{Med in devising means for their salvatien. 
He is forced to reprove them, and at the same time to pray for 
them. Severe widi himself, indulgent to others, he ever finds 
in himself something to censfdre and condemn, not only in his 
life, but also in his feelings and motives, while he takes pleasure 
in excusing and justifying in his neighb^ whatever his con- 
science or the law does not oblige him to condemn. Thus, in 
his c&se freedcxn of language and rectitude of life need not de- 
generate into rudeness of manners, while the severe tone of his 
judgments is penetrated and softened by kindness and afiability. 
Is nature, which exaggerates every thing, even goodness itself 
and causes it to become evil, capable of a virtue Uke this 7 Can 
nature find that perfect harmony of sentiment and life, and es- 
pecially that exact balancing of virtues which appear incapable 
of existing together ? Such a work belongs only to the truth. 
Here then are new contrasts and new harmonies. The 
Christian is firm in his faith, unchangeable in his principles, in- 
exorable as to every thing which concerns the truth, which he 
did not make, but which God has taught him, and of which he 
cannot yield the slightest particle, without being unfaithful to 
God, and unfaithful to himself. But in the application of that 
truth to others, he ought to show himself moderate and charita- 
ble, and especially to guard against precipitate judgments and 
personal condemnations. The first of these dispositions does 
not exclude the second, as the second does not destroy the first 
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In a well-ordered Christian life, in a heart where truth and 
charity are equally prized, they develop themselves simnlta- 
neoosly, and strengthen each other. 

^ A Christian, under the influence of the Gospel, cultivates 
the interior life, lives by prayer, seeks habitual communion with 
God, loves solitude, shuns the noise of the world, prepares him- 
self on earth for the life of heaven ; yet he must be active, la- 
borious, devoted to his duties, ever occupied in doing good, inde- 
fatigable in his labors, and thus diffuse around him in his life 
the love which he has found in his retreat The firet of these 
two tendencies, without the second, creates mysticism, or the 
contemplative life; the second, without the first, constitutes 
mere philanthropy ; true Christianity unites both. There is a 
joy and a grief which faith produces at the same time in a Chris- 
tian's heart ; joy in God, sorrow in himself; joy in the assurance 
of salvation, sorrow in the feeling of sin ; joy and penitence, 
the peace of the soul, and the contrition of the heart. Contrition 
without peace, is melancholy ; joy without sorrow, peace with- 
out penitence, is madness. 

Again, the Christian is neither simple without prudence, nor 
prudent without simplicity. He ought to be simple in heart ; 
for prejudices, prepossessions, distrust, the spirit of fault-finding 
and criticism, destroy charity, or prevent its growth in his heart ; 
at the same time, he requires to be able to discern spirits, in 
order that he may not be seduced ; to be circumspect in his con- 
duct, so as to compromise neither himself nor the cause of his 
Master ; to be prudent in the choice of his connections, reserved 
in his conversation, ever vigilant and cautious ; for simplicity 
without prudence would render him the easy dupe of bad faith, 
as prudence without simplicity would speedily degenerate into 
cunning. Evangelical faith, which is at once both truth and 
charity, renders these two virtues possible, and tends to make 
a Christian, according to the maxim of our Saviour, wise as a 
serpent, and harmless <is a dove»* 

Thus it is, my brethren, that when we are placed in the cen- 
tre of all light and harmony, every thing is disentangled, ex- • 
pkuned, and harmonized ; finds its level, its rule and balance, 
♦ Matt. T, 16. 
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wiUiin itself and without itself, in the worid, and in the life, in 
theory and in practice, not as the effect of rdaaoning, but as an 
intuition of the tnith, and the insult of Christian regenera- 
tion. It is in morals what the effect of the sun is in nature, 
which iUnmines what it warms, and warms what it illumi- 
nes; which fiructifies, according to their law, and in exact 
conformity to their species, all the good germs deposited in us by 
nature and by grace. 

Hope not, my dear hearers, to find in philosophy the end of 
the doubts which perplex you ; for philosophy, be assured, can 
only suggest problems which the Gospel alone can solve. 
Speculate as much as you will, search, analyze, fathom all the 
mysteries of the universe, and of your own existence ; but let 
the end of aU this labor be to convince you that if philosophy is 
useful to enable man to recognize the narrow limits of his intel- 
ligence, it is incapable of revealing to him God, and his true re- 
lations to God, reason being the faculty whose function is not to 
create but to receive the truth. Enow then that the legitimate 
use to which you can apply your reason, after having established 
its own insufficiency, is to submit it to the Supreme reason, which 
speaks in the Bible, and let it light its torch at the eternal sun. 
Faith vnll dissipate all your uncertainties, all your fears, one by 
one, or the whole together. The moment you believe in the Gos- 
pel, in Christ, your doubts will vanish, as the mists which cover 
the horizon are dispersed by the sun, and be replaced by a light 
pure and peaceable, a life new and divine. Christianity is also 
a philosophy ; the highest of all, the only true philosophy ; but 
it springs especially from the life, differing, in this respect, from 
the other, which is the fruit of pure speculation. In the king- 
dom of God, those who are most alive are the most wise ; for 
they see, they touch, they taste, they possess, what others grope, 
after wi&out ever reaching. 

It belongs to you. Christians, in whose minds and hearts 
God has established unity by the truth, to manifest by your 
works that divine harmony, by showing yourselves happy and 
holy, peaceful and kind, to cause the men of the world to desire 
and love, to seek and find what renders your spirit so calm, 
your heart so satisfied, your life so expansive. All is harmony 
12* 
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in God; all was hannoDy at first in creatkn and in m^a. Sifl 
came in with the breach of harmony between God and man, 
between man and man, between man and the nrnverae. Peaoe, 
life, and health return, therefore, by the reconciliation of man 
with God, of man with himself, of man with man. Rejoice 
more and more in that gtace of Christ, purchased by his precious 
Uood, pledged by his changeless promises, procmed and pre- 
served for yon by his blessed Spirit. Let it at once produce and 
exhibit in you aU the peaceable fruits of righteousness, by ren- 
dering yon firm, but not presnmptous or severe ; strong, but not 
violent; true, but not rude; n^d, but not timid; benevolent, 
but not loose ; courteous, but not servile or fiiwning : finally, 
in all, and for all— -in fiiith and in practice, aspire to harmony; 
that in you, as in God, it may be triily said, that " goodness and 
truth have met together, righteousness and peace have emr- 
bniced each other." Lord, grant that it may be so ! Amen ! 
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Tn reign of Louis Fourteenth was a splendid 
pageant, but ended, like most other pageants, in ex- 
haustion and gloom. An incurable disease preyed 
upon the heart of the nation : — while its exterior 
was flushed with beauty and pride, its interior was 
** filled with rottenness and dead men's bones/' Louis 
outlived his greatness ; and he transmitted to his 
son, his inferior in talents, nay, even in morals, an 
impoverished and burdened heritage. Notwith- 
standing the purity of Fenelon, the genius of Pascal, 
and the eloquence of Bossuet and Massillon, church 
and state declined together. All the glories of the 
seventeenth century passed away, and the eighteenth 
opened in weakness and disorder. A spirit of scep- 
ticism, relieved only by intense bigotry or drivelling 
superstition, seized the minds of the people. The 
nobility were sunk in effeminacy and lust. The 
clergy themselves partook of this corruption ; and 
the Church, instead of checking, only promoted the 
general decline. A horrible abyss opened from be- 
neath, into which the whole nation plunged, at the 
Revolution of 1789. For a time every thing seemed 
to be lost, religion, literature, and law. Blood flowed 
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in torrents^ and the whole land was covered with 
desolation and woe. 

But this was only the natural and inevitable re- 
sult of previous causes ; in fact, a just retribution 
for the follies and crimes of past ages. Neverthe- 
less it saved the French nation. It was at once a 
punishment and a cure, A terrfble cure, it is true, 
but still a cure, the good effects of which are every- 
where visible at the present time. A pestilence, 
or a bloody revolution, are the greatest scourges of 
the Almighty ; and yet from the darkness and horror 
of both, health and vigor may be seen springing, like 
fresh vegetation from the blacketked surface, which 
has been swept by some terrible conflagration. 

It cannot be imagined that, in suck a state of 
things, theological or pulpit literature woild pros- 
per. From the time of Massillon to the close of the 
French Revolution, no preacher of any considera- 
ble eminence arose in the French Catholic Church. 
The glory of Bossuet, Fenelon, and Massillon passed 
away with the golden age which gave them birth. 
They left no successors, and seem to have none 
even now. It is true that, in the reaction and im- 
provement which have succeeded the Revolution, 
France has again distinguished herself in literature 
and science. Religion too, such as it is, has revived. 
Unwonted activity has seized the Papal Church in 
that country, and a few men of energy and talent 
have appeared in her pulpits. Of these, Ravignan, 
Lacordaire, Chombalot and Beautain, are the chief; 
but none of them equal the pulpit orators of the 
seventeenth centur}^ Indeed, all display a marked 
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inferiority in learning, genius, and taste. Beautain, 
of Strasburg, is much esteemed for his piety, and his 
'' Letters to a Jew" are said to be marked by fine 
traits. Chombalot is energetic, but deficient in 
originality and pathos. Ravignan, in logical power, 
precision, energy, and good taste, stands first ; while 
Lacordaire, in splendor and show, and in a certain 
oratorical fire, which, if not genius, readily takes its 
place, is the most popular. The Church, in fact, has 
not kept pace with the State ; and while France has 
orators, poets, historians, and critics, of the very 
highest order, she has not a man among the clergy 
of such superior intellect and oratorical power as to 
command the homage of Christendom. Among her 
laymen, she has men of genius and power ; but with 
the exception of Chateaubriand^ and one or two 
others, these devote themselves to every thing but 
theolc^y. The Abb6 de La Mennais, had he re- 
mained in the Church, would have exerted a prodig- 
ious influence ; but he has left not only the Church, 
but we fear Christianity itself M • Afre, Archbishop 
of Paris, is a learned man. His philosophical " In- 
troduction to the Study of Christianity" is able, and 
in many places eloquent. But it has not attracted 
the attention of the world, and is known only in his 
own ecclesiastical circle. Thus it has come to pass, 
that while all other departments of literature are 
successfully cultivated in France, that of theology 
and pulpit literature is exceedingly meagre and lim- 
ited. Among the thousands of volumes and pamph- 
lets published, in that country annually, only one 
.tenth is devoted to religion ; and the proportion in 
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the periodical press is still less. Of these, few in- 
deed sere devoted to the higher questions in theology 
and morals ; the greater proportion being of a mys- 
tical or frivolous character. Sermons are at an ut- 
ter-discount. Lacordaire has been obliged to pub- 
lish his half-philosophical, half-polemical, and half- 
religious orations as ''Conferences of Ndtre Dame." . 
It is true that Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Mas^illon 
are constantly reprinted. The sermons of Massillon 
alone have passed through thirty editions during the 
last fifteen years ; but if Lacordaire or Ravignan 
are fortunate enough to dispose of one or two edi- 
tions of their " Conferences," they will probaUy be 
satisfied. 

But we must do these gentlemen justice to say 
that they are both learned and popular, and draw 
immense crowds to the old cathedral of Ndtre Dame. 
Both were originally lawyers and sceptics, and en- 
tered the sacred profession suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. That they exert considerable influence, can- 
not be denied ; and that they are among the most 
able and eloquent preachers of the French Catholic 
Church of the present day is conceded by all. Ra- 
vignan is a Jesuit, and belongs, in his style of preach- 
ing, to what is called the classical school, and is 
clear, dignified, and systematic ; and certainly de- 
serves credit for ability and good taste. Lacordaire 
is a Dominican, or one of the " Freres Precheurs," 
or Preaching Brethren, as they are called. While 
attacking reason and especially Protestantism, which 
hd seems to regard as the avatar, or incarnation of 
reason, (a higher compliment than he is aware,) he 
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^oms to bek»g to the philosophical, or what some 
term, the romantic school. This, however, proba- 
bly refers more to the form and style, than to the 
jobstance c^ his preaching; for while he gives a 
philosopihical and popular aspect to his discourses, 
he maintadns the absolute infallibility- and authority 
of the Papal Church in opposition to all science and 
reason, and not only so, but to all the freedom and 
prepress of the people. He preaches the divine 
right not only of popes, but of kings, and insists that 
these united must check the false progress of society, 
as he would call it, and bring back the unresisting 
submission and quietude of the middle ages. In this 
way, while flattering the youth of France, who pas- 
sionately love freedom, with magniloquent declama- 
tion on the subjects of national independence, prep- 
ress, and glory, he does all that he can to establish 
the monarchy and the popedom, as the only safe- 
guards of a true progress, and a real national inde- 
pendence ! This may seem contradictory, and 
doubtless it is ; for, as a Frenchman shrewdly re- 
marks, the only progress advocated by the Abb^ 
Lacordaire is a progress backwarc^ ! 

This distinguished Dominican, who took the name 
of his patron saint, the father of his order, Henry 

D , when he joined the Dominicans, was bom 

in 1801 or 1802, of respectable parents, in a small 
country town in the department of La Cote D'Or, 
and studied in the College of Dijon, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his ability, as well as energy 
of character, taking every prize, and being uni- 
formly chosen by his fellow-students, as their ora- 
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tor on public occasions. He was one of the most 
active members of a debating society, and boldly 
avowed infidel sentiments, borrowed from his fa- 
vorite authors, Yoltaire, Helvetius, Diderot, and 
others. This was a great grief to his devout mother, 
another Monica as she has been called, who had 
been left a widow, soon after the birth of her cher- 
ished boy. Her instructions doubtless had some 
influence upon his character, and eventually may 
have led him to enter the service of the Church. 

After completing his law studies, he repaired to 
Paris, where he was occupied eighteen months in 
the office of an advocate in the Court of Cassation. 
He had already made his d^but at the bar with some 
distinction ; when, all at otice, he astonished his 
friends and former comrades at Dijon, by entering 
the theological seminary of St. Sulpice. The report 
at first seemed incredible ; and even his mother 
could scarcely believe it. But it soon became evi- 
dent that he had cast off the robe of the lawyer for 
the gown of the churchman. The reasons for this 
change Lacordaire has himself imperfectly given. 
Indeed he refers it to an inscrutable mystery of the 
will, in which the intellect played but an inferior 
part. He ascribed his scepticism to the influence of 
the University, although it is well known that all the 
officers of that institution, during the time of his 
studies there, were priests, " I had lived," says he, 
" nine years in infidelity, when I heard the voice of 
God recalling me to himself. If I seek in the depths 
of my memory for the logical causes of my conver- 
sion, I discover none except the historical and social 
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evidence of Christianity, — evidence which became 
clear to me ad soon as years had dispelled the mist 
of doubts, which I had" breathed in like air, at the 
University. Moreover," adds Lacordaire, " faith is 
a mystery of the will, in which the intellect plays 
an inferior part."* 

The nature of Lacordaire is intense and impetu- 
ous, and liable, therefore, to sudden and violent 
changes/ His new life commenced with energy, 
but with some degree of distraction and disorder. 
** Faith," says the author of the * Gallery of Illus- 
trious Contemporaries,' "will change only the direc- 
tion of that nature, essentially revolutionary; the 
man will battle with the priest, and the priest with - 
the age ; so that we shall see in him violent strug- 
gles and sudden transformations, audacious experi- 
ments and unexpected retreats, a constant flux and 
reflux of ideas, from the time when he issued from 
the seminary of St. Sulpice to the day when ten 
thousand persons crowded Ndtre Dame to see rising 
above the habit of the Dominican, a countenance 
pale and thin, eyes black and sparkling, and hear a 
voice, shrill and trembling, discuss the history of 
France from tfie Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
point of view." 

Lacordaire is essentially a man of his age, and a 
Frenchman ; and he can no more divorce himself 
from its tendencies than he can now check the rev- 
olution of eighteen hundred and forty-seven. But 
he Icmgs for repose. His agitated imagination, 

* Considerations sur le systeme philosophiqne de M. de La 
Mennais, pp. 159-60. 
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frightened and appalled at the shadows which it has 
conjured up, in connection with movement and 
progress, seeks relief in the dim light of the middle 
ages. He reconciles himself as best he can to the 
persecutions and horrors of that period, while his 
vivid imagination invests it with ideal splendors. 
He tells us that he once embraced the half-religious 
half-philosophical system of the Abb^ De La Men* 
nais, from mere lassitude ; but he found no repose 
there. The darkness ever before his eyes, ever 
deepening to his imagination, at last frightened him, 
and, with a sudden movement, he recoiled into the 
recesses of a venerable antiquity; where he has 
taken up his abode as a Dominican monk, and from 
which he makes, constantly, excursions into the light 
and glare of the nineteenth century. He loves that 
light, and yet he hates it ; it alternately attracts and 
repels him. Now he blesses it before the Jeunesse 
of France, and then curses it from his solitary re- 
treat. 

But to understand his position, we must go back 
a little. Lacordaire at first was strongly attracted 
to the system of La Mennais, as developed in his 
work on '' Religious Indifference," and united with 
that able and eloquent writer, Montalembert, and 
others, in conducting a paper called L^Avenir, in 
which it was proposed to unite the Church with pro- 
gress^ — ^religion with philosophy. La Mennais took 
the ground, that while the essential dogmas of the 
Church might be in opposition to individual reason, 
they were ever in harmony with universal reason; 
hence, that true philosophy and religion should go 
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hand in hand, and both conduce to the freedom and 
progress of nations. After some changes of opinion, 
he and his coadjutors settled upon this, that church 
and state ought to be divorced, each attending to its 
own proper functions, and being entirely indepen- 
dent ; but as the monarchy claimed authority over 
the Church, the Church must ally itself with the 
people, and seek the freedom and advancement of 
society. A school for children was formed upon 
this principle, and no. less persons than Lacordaire 
and Montalembert were its teachers. The school, 
however, was broken up, by order of the govern- 
ment, and Lacordaire was cited before the tribunal 
He came off victorious, and the affair caused great 
excitement. An appeal was made to the Pope, who 
reprimanded his priests, and showed them that 
church and state could not be disunited, and ths^t 
the thought of progress and improvement in religion 
was a most rank and pernicious heresy.' The fol- 
lowing is his celebrated encyclical letter, of 1832, 
upon the subject, which instantly stopped Lacor- 
daire in his revolutionary career, and extinguished 
L'Avenir, sxid the hopes of La Mennais and the 
liberal portion of the French clergy. The infallible 
Head of the Catholic Church declared: — 

1. That all idea of a certain restoration and 
regeneration is entirely preposterous, and deeply 
injurious to the Church. 

2. The maxim that liberty of conscience is to be 
secured to aUy is at once absurd^ erroneous^ or rather 
a delirious extravagance. 
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8. That the liberty of the press is a monstrous 
evil, and to be regarded only with horror. 

4. That, as all powers come from God, inviolable 
submission to the prince is a maxim of faith. 

6. That all association among men of different 
religious creeds ought to be proscribed. 

6. Finally, that all separation of the Church and 
the State is contrary to the welfare of the Church 
and the State. 

[The Cardinal Pacca added, in a letter particu- 
larly addressed to M. de La Mennais, that the Pope 
also disapproved the doctrines of VAvenir, relative 
to civil (the word was underlined), and political 
freedom.] 

This apostolical thunder-clap, as already stated, 
broke to pieces the school and journal of La Men- 
nais and his friends, and all the sanguine hopes of 
. civil and religious progress which they had so fondly 
cherished. Mennais protested against it, and sub- 
sequently abandoned the Church; but Lacordaire 
yielded, and thenceforth became the zealous and 
even violent defender of the Holy See, the union of 
Church and State, of the monarchy and the Pope- 
dom. 

Still his superiors were not altogether satisfied 
with him, and 'he was sent, again and again, to 
Rome, to receive instructions from the Holy Father. 
Tired of this interference, as it is supposed, he en- 
tered the order of the Dominicans, by which he 
became amenable only to the superior of his order, 
and entirely free from all subjection to bishops and 
archbishops. Among his other works he has written 
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ail elaborate Letter in defence of the Holy See, and 
a highly colored and imaginative Life of St. Domi- 
nic, the founder of his order. Of course he defends 
all the superstitions, fancies and fervors of that asce- 
tic monk ; he defends even the perseciltion of the 
Albigenses, and the horrors of the Inquisition ! And 
yet, in the pulpit, to please the French people, he 
will talk, in lofty phrase, of liberty, equality, and 
progress ; feed the national vanity, and magnify the 
glory of science, literature and the arts. It would 
be more consistent if, like Father Cctccini^ — who, 
in opposition to Galileo, declared that '^geometry 
was a diabolical art, and that mathematics ought to 
be banished from all states, as the source of all here^ 
sies*^ — Lacordaire were to enter upon a crusade 
against all free thought and liberal study. But he 
has made up his mind, in opposition, we doubt not, to 
the real tendencies of his own nature, that reason must 
be sacrificed at the shrine of an ancient supersti- 
tion, and an inexorable spiritual despotism ; whereas 
true reason, reason unper verted and modest, is, next to 
revelation, the highest gift of Go<^, and the only means 
by which we can avail ourselves of a Divine revel- 
ation. Indeed, they proceed from the same source, 
and are ever in harmony. To crucify reason, then, 
at the shrine of revelation, is a persecution as mad 
and monstrous as the martyrdom of holy men and 
women, before the altar of a corrupt and despotic 
Church. 

But with all his crudities and inconsistencies, La- 
cordaire is an energetic and powerful speaker. His 
impassioned spirit, penetrating voice, burning eyes, 
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picturesque and harmonious language, give him 
great influence over a popular assembly. If, in his 
attempts to blend literature and philosophy with the 
authoritative dogmas of the Papal Church, he makes 
a singular and heterc^eneous compound, now brill- 
iant and fascinating, now preposterous and repul- 
sive, he sometimes wanders into a purer atmosphere, 
and utters things at once true and eloquent. At all 
events, he astonishes and captivates by the brill- 
iancy, novelty, and even extravagance of his style. 
He is as much a curiosity and an attraction in Paris 
as would be Jenny Lind, ''the Swedish nightingale," 
or Macready, the prince of actors. 

Lacordaire gives himself immense latitude in his 
preaching, and entertains his hearers with all sorts 
of disquisitions on literature, science, philosophy, 
politics and social life. His puUished Conferences 
are highly polemical in their character. They con- 
tain some fine thoughts, but are marred by the most 
extravagant caricatures and violent denunciations. 
They abound, also, in appeals to prejudice and 
passion, and, from beginning to end, contain no calm 
and candid exhibition of Protestant principles. 
Indeed, Protestantism, Rationalism, Infidelity, and- 
Atheism, are, in his view, one and the same thing ; 
and all this he denoupces, with such vehemence, 
that one is left to suppose that nothing would gratify 
him more than to see the whole Protestant world, 
books and institutions, men, women and chiUren, 
consumed in one general conflagration. That this 
is not an uncharitable inference, is fairly deducible 
fifom the spirit of his writings, and especially from 
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his elaborate defence of the Inquisitioii, and the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew ! 

As a debater, Lacordaire is far inferior to Bos- 
suet. He frequently falls into inaccurate statements, 
and gross contradictions. He concedes nothing, — 
defends every thing. Popery is all good, — even her 
racks, gibbets and chains ; her monstrous supersti- 
tions, and her flagitious crimes, Protestanism, on 
the other hand, is all bad; even her Bibles and 
schools, her holy martyrs and able divines, her 
scholars and her missionaries. A man that reasons 
in this way, in the nineteenth century, may tickle 
the ear of a simpering audience of French youth, 
but will never penetrate the serried ranks of mature 
and thoughtful men. 

Lacordaire aflfects novelty and originality, and 
thus exposes himself to ridiculous conceits and mag- 
niloquent nonsense. Speaking of a point which he 
had sufficiently illustrated, he added, '' But this is a 
commonplace, and, by the grace of God, we have a 
horror of commonplaces I" He not unfrequently 
breaks a stale jest in the pulpit, and caters to tfa^ 
vanity of his hearers by appeals to their national 
pride and love of military glory. Speaking of the 
Reformation, on one occasion, he ended by remark- 
ing that it began in a tragedy, and ended with a 
farce ; that is to say, with the marriage of Luther I 
On another occasion, having exhibited before his 
audience a brilliant picture of French glory, he ex- 
claimed — ** Be proud, then, of having been baptized 
Frenchmen," [glorifiex vous, &c.;] then stopping, 
out of bieath, he said to the thousands of Frenchmen 
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around him — ^ I have been too long, Messieurs, but 
it is your fault ; it is your own history I am relating. 
Come on, we must drink to the lees this cup of 
glory !" Well did a popular writer, not particularly 
religious, remark, with reference to this singular 
apostrophe — " Oh, austere preachers of the seven- 
teenth century, whose voice knew only to proclaim 
before the most glorious tombs the nothingness of 
human glory, where are ye V Lacordaire, in one 
of his sermons, not only declared that the French 
are the first nation in the world, but went so far, 
even, as to intimate that they would have ^ the first 
rank in heaven," and to wish that they might wear 
in heaven ''some distinctive badge," — something, 
we presume, like the cross of the Legion of Honor 1* 
The grand deficiency in the discourses of the 
celebrated Dominican i$, their want of simplicity 
and spiritual unction. Most of them might be 
characterized as historical or lyceum lectures, rather 
than sermons. Unlike those of Bourdaloue and 
Massillon, they seldom or never grapple with the 
hearts and consciences of men ; and if they attract 
the admiration and enthusiasm of the crowd, ¥nll 
not, we fear, win them to God and holiness. Doubt- 
less he has talent, sensibiUty and energy, an exuber- 
ant imagination, and surpassing command of lan- 
guage. His fine, though pale and emaciated coun- 
tenance, dark, piercing orbs, and, above all, in- 
tense and impassioned expression, command the 
attention of the populace, and sway the giddy crowd 
in the old Cathedral of Ndtre Dame, as storm-gusts 

* Ckillerie Des Contemporains illiutres. 7*, dn y vol. 
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from the mountains sway the mobile waves of some 
inland lake or sea. But he thinks too much of the 
Abb6 Lacordaire, to be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, and fails, through egotism and extravagance, 
to reach the great end of all preaching, the restora- 
tion of sinful man to the lost image of God. At 
present, he is the most popular preacher in France ; 
and yet he can have but little real hold of the com- 
mon heart and conscience. For what are his beloved 
Frenchmen doing, at this very moment?* Pulling 
down his most cherished idols ! Monarchy, one of 
the pillars of that' temple in which he worships, is in 
the dust. And where, in a few years, will be the 
Papacy ? The "divine right" of kings and that of 
popes, doubtless will perish together; and Lacor- 
daire, and such as he, if unchanged in their senti- 
ments, will have the mournful satisfaction of pro- 
nouncing orations over their graves. _ Truth, alone, 
will last ; and while all other thrones are falling, the 
throne of Gk)d and of the Lamb will only become 
more and more glorious in the eyes of nations. 
"They shall perish, but Thou endurest; and they all 
shall wax old, as doth a garment: and as a vesture 
shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed. 
But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.*' 

* The close of this sketch was written at the time when 
news reached this country of the late revolation in France. 

18 
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HUMILITY. 

[from conferences DE NOTRE DAME.J 

The first and most natural object of knowledge to man is 
himself. It is on himself that his attention first falls, and it is 
to himself that it always returns. He can detach himself from 
every other thought, from that of Grod, from that of the universe, 
even ; but let him attempt to shut tiie eyes of his soul by an act 
of his all-controlling sovereignty, and he cannot separate him- 
self fiom himself. It is on this account that the sentiment of 
man, in reference to himself, the sentiment which springs up 
in man the moment he looks at himself, is of the highest mo- 
ment For every other sentiment, however dominant in its na- 
ture, he can master, because he can separate himself from the 
objects which produce it ; but the sentiment which he has in 
reference to himself, the sentiment corresponding to the view 
which be incessantly forms of himself, he cannot throw off, for 
a single day or a single instant. And since the sentiment af- 
fects the will, the seat of action, you can see that the question 
touching the sentiment which we have of ourselves, is a capital 
one. 

I open then, with trembling, the heart of man; and for this 
purpose I need not go far. Alas ! I have only to open my own, 
to discover what trans|Mres in that of my fellow-creatures. I 
open the heart of man, and I see that he loves himself. He 
loves himself, and I blame him not : for why should he hate . 
himself? But he moro than loves himself: he loves himself 
more than all ; he loves himself beyond all ; he loves himself 
exclusively ; he loves himself even to pride, and so as to wish 
to be the first, the only first Let us descend into ourselves ; 
whether destined to a throne, or to the shop of the artisan, at 
^ heart, and from the first moment that moral life has awakened 
in us, we have never ceased to aspire after exaltation and su- 
premacy. Caesar, it is said, passing a certain village in the 
Alps, and perceiving in that little forum the agitation respect- 
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ing the eleedon of a chief, lingered a moment to gaze on the 
spectacle. His captains around him were astonished. ^ Is it 
possible that in this place, too, there should be disputes for su- 
premacy ?" And Cassar, great as he was, repli^, '* I would 
rather be first in this little village, than second in Rome." That 
is the true ciy of nature. Whatever we are, we wish to be 
first. Artists predestined to re-produce objects by the chisel or 
the brush ; orators seeking to communicate their ideas to the 
multitude ; generals commanding battalions, and promising them 
victory ; minister^ conducting the afifairs of empires ; kings agi- 
tated under their piurple ; all aspire to supremacy, and not only 
8o, but exclusive supremacy. We are satisfied only when, 
gazing upon all around us, we find a void, and beyond that 
void, at the greatest possible distance, a world upon their knees, 
ready to adore us. 

A young man has received from nature an agreeable 'coun- 
tenance : he has fair hair, blue eyes, a noble expression, an 
amiable smile. Frivolous creature! — ^you suppose he aspires 
<»ily to the destiny of a flower. You are mistaken ; he dreams, 
yes, he dreams of supremacy and dominion ; by those feeble 
ties which bind hearts, he seeks to make himself an ephemeral 
object of admirat^n upon the lips of the world, where may be 
recounted all those petty distinctions and triumphs which fade 
as soon as they blossom. 

In a word, Messieurs, we aspire to supremacy, even by the 
power of nothing. I shall not further insist upon this truth. It 
is a commonplace, and thanks to Heaven, I have a horror of 
commonplaces. 

But see what happens. When man, thus intoxicated with 
himself, looks around him, does he find a spectacle correspond- 
ing to the illusions of his pride ? No : he finds just the oppo- 
site ; he sees ranks formed in which he has no place ; the hie- 
rarchy of birth, recollections of an ancient glory transmitted 
through ages, and which, on the brow of a man without merit, 
yet shines through the influence of history ; hierarchy of talent, 
which nature has distributed at her pleasure, and which, in 
spite of all our protestations, places itself above us, and casts 
upon our self-love magnificent insults; hierarchy of fortune, 
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from vntae, fiam vice, or from capacity ; Usmrel^ of 
efciy fmm and nune, lestmg upon laws, tnditkiiis, and neceft* 
mtieBy vpm liioae abysses ever ready to open, when time de- 
stroys what time has bfoflt Seeing aH itL, man, fallen firom 
■oduDg, awed at the thrones which defy him, becomes indig- 
Bant ; he leaists with all the fane of tint povrer of commaDd 
iriadi is ia him, and which can straggle against nature itself, 
as AJax, ready to die, menaced with the stonqp of his swcid 
the DMyesty of the gods, and defied the muvecBe; tfaehatiedof 
the superioffity to which he nrast yield mnles itadf to the hatied 
of the eqaahty^diich he rejects. Is it not Mahomet ?^ baa 



*'Eqafa! kx« has Mahflmet bad none !" 

And do yon not know that the modem Cesar, nsceiviDg in 
Egypt a letter from a member of the Institute, which comr 
menced with these wads, ''My dear CoUeague," crashed the 
paper with the hand which was wont to coonteraign victory, 
and repeated with conienqit, " My dear CoUeagoe ! What 
style !" In wn, Mrrtnicma, haye we decreed equality in onr 
ehaitera; pride lalifies the proclamatiGai only to abase those 
which are above ns,]iotto elevate those who aie below as! 
The pride of snpeiiority only caUs to its aid the hatred of equal- 
ity, and the contempt of inferiority. These are the three Inti- 
mate children iji pride. Unless indeed in Aat heart fascinated 
with the desire of sapvemacy, shonld reign a true elevatioD. 
But pride allies itself too readily with baseness; a sordid base- 
ness lives in pride, and fonns for itself means of degradation 
^pduch the croellest tyrants have never invented. Tb2X con- 
science so deficate on the throne whrae it is placed, may be 
hong^ or sold ; it stoops to rise ; on its knees it begs the pn^ 
pte which covers its nakedness ; it accepts contempt in order to 
have the ri^t of rendering it 

Snch, MessLears, ia man as he is; such the sentiment he 
has of himself, and the nonnal consequences of that sentiment 
But how evident it is, that tins is a sentiment false, inhuman, 
and wretched. It is a false eentinaent ; for it is impossible that 
all the world should be first, so that neither the voice of natue 
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nor of Providence, whatever name yon may give it, caDs us to 
the primacy. If superiority were our aim and vocation, one 
being only could exist, and even he could not be first, for in 
order to this there must be others who are inferior. It is an in- 
human sootiment, for it is gratified cmly by the degradation of 
all others, by a contempt for all others who may not rise to its 
elevation. Finally, it is a wretched sentiment ; for it is in con- 
tradiction to all the realities of life. Pride makes an infinite 
demand, but life can give but little ; pride is cruel to others, in 
proportion as she raises her chosen favorites to envied eleva- 



The Catholic doctrine, Messieurs, (the author ought to have 
said Christianity,) proposes to overturn from its foundation the 
sentiment which we naturally cherish respecting ourselves. 
She has attacked that sentiment, which has appeared indestruc- 
tible, and as it were a part of our essence ; she cherishes the 
hope of forming another and opposite' sentiment ; and I admire 
that hope and that singular confidence. I admire a doctrine 
which does not fear to overturn the entire basis of human 
action, not only to extirpate a radical sentiment, but to create 
one entirely opposite, and which promises to enthrone it in the 
depths of the soul. Man has lived by pride ; he shall live by 
hmmlity. And what is humility ? Humility is a voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the place assigned us in the hierarchy of beings, 
the possession of one's self with a moderation corresponding te 
our real worth, and which induces us to descend to that even 
which is beneath our worth. Pride tends to mount ; humility 
seeks to descend. Pride involves the hatred of superiority, the 
hatred of equality, and the contempt of inferiority ; humility in- 
cludes in itself the love and respect of superiority in those 
whom Providence has made our superiors, the love and respect 
of equality in those whom Providence has made our equals, the 
love and respect of inferiority, not only in those whom Provi- 
dence has made our inferiors, but even in ourselves, and that too 
in an absolute way. Pride aspired to the first, hmmlity aspires 
to the last, rank. Pride wished to be king ; humilky wishes to 
be servant. Incredible sentunent ! which had no name in the 
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langnage of men, and which has made for itself a naxae, a hisr 
iary, and a glory ! 

I say a glory, for do not belieye that humility can have for its 
aim to degrade you ; it has for its aim only to elevate you. Nq 
other doctrine than that of Christianity proposes to the soul of 
man an ambition so great and extraordinary. It speaks to him 
only of his divine ori^ and destiny. It substitutes eternity in 
heaven for immortality on earth ; it gives God in Jesus Christ 
for a brother, and eternity for a home ; it inspires him with a 
feeling of such profound self-respect, that the least departure 
from right causes him the deepest horror, and thus prevents 
him from living in peace so long as the slightest stains mar the 
splendor of his personal dignity. Thus, under the influence of 
Christianity, the highest exaltation of the soul ought to ally 
itself, and does ally itself, to the profoundest humility. But 
how is that ? How can an ambition without bounds be com- 
patible with an aspiration in the opposite direction ? 

I will not attempt the explanation of this apparent contra- 
diction, as I am treating only of the phenomena of doctrines ; 
nevertheless it is not without utility sometimes to touch the in- 
terior secret of things. Let us then raise the veil, and pene- 
trate into the essence of humility. You know that true eleva- 
tion does not consist in the elevation of nature, in the material 
or exterior hierarchy of beings. True elevation, an elevation 
Essential and eternal, is one of merit, one of virtue. Birth, for- 
tune, genius, are nothing before God. For what is birth before 
God who never was bom ? What is fortune before God who 
made the world ? What is genius before God, who is an infi- 
nite mind, and from whom we derive that little flame which we 
honor by so fine a name ? Evidently, nothing. That which is 
something before God, which approaches him, is personal ele- 
vation, due to an efibrt of virtue, which, in whatever rank of 
nature we are placed, reproduces in the soul an actual image 
of the Deity. But the more that virtue elevates itself from a 
low place, the greater its merit. To imitate God, when we 
touch the highest steps of his throne, when we almost see him 
face to face, is an easy merit ; but when a creature placed ia 
an inferior rank, — when a man of low bhlh, without fortune. 
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without genius, bending under the burden of servile toil, and occu* 
pied in the vilest drudgery, when such a man by a movement of 
his soul elevates himself to God, and although far from him, of- 
fers to God an image of himself, assuredly his abasement in the 
hierarchy of being will augment his elevation in the hierarchy of 
merit. Humility does not then exclude exaltation ; it aids it, 
nay, even produces it. For what is that virtue which constitutes 
the hierarchy of merit ? Virtue undoubtedly is nothing but the 
devotion of one's self to others ; but can one devote himself to 
others, without self-denial ? Can one sacrifice hunself, without 
&st sacrificing pride 7 For what is pride, if it is not self, ever 
self, self more than another, self more than humanity, more 
even than God ? What is pride, if not selfishness itself ? And 
as selfishness and virtue are words which exclude each other, 
it follows that the things themselves exclude each other, leav- 
ing it clear that virtue and humility have tlie same definition, 
and that to abase one's self is to rise. Pride is only the form 
of selfishness, that hungry passion which would draw every 
thing within itself, and crush the whole world besides ; humil- 
ity is the form of love, that passion of a being truly great which 
would make itself little, the better to devote itself to others. 
Thus God himself is the most humble of beings ; He who is 
without an equal except in the triplicity of his divine perscHial- 
ity ; He who is height without measure abases himself towards 
nothing, to create being, towards man, to assume his nature. 
It is to Him, rather than to the Roman Emperor the poet ought 
to say, 

" And seated on the summit, he aspires to descend."* 

* In his efibrt to be original and striking, Laoordaire is guilty of soma, 
confusion of ideas. But taking the word merit in the sense simply of 
worth, or as having reference to the quality of an action, an excellent 
jKnse can be deduced from his description of humility. We ought, 
however, never to forget, ihat we are sinful beings, and that all the 
good we may acquire, is derived from God himself; so that when we 
have attained the highest elevations of holiness and virtue, we have 
yet occasion to cast our crowns at his feet, and confess ourselves un- 
profitable servanu. It is a matter of profound r^^ret that there are so 
few of the CathsUc preachers who do not abuse the doctrine of merit 
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Geneva has been celebrated for centuries as the 
residence of great and good men. Rising, with^ 
modest and unpretending aspect, amid the rich and 
varied scenery of Lake Leman, parted by the blue 
waters of the Rhone, and protected, at a short dis- 
tance, by the Alps on the one side and the Jura on 
the other, it has sheltered more men of genius and 
scholarship than any other city of its size in the 
world. 

Among these Dr. Merle, usually styled D'Au- 
bign6, a name borrowed from his maternal ances- 
tors, and highly distinguished in the annals of France 
and Switzerland, is among the most celebrated at 
the present time. At once a historian and a preacher 
of extraordinary genius and eloquence, he deserves 
a high place among the pulpit orators of Prance and 
Switzerland. His remote ancestors wei^e Hugue- 
nots, who fled from France to Geneva in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth. His father, Amie Robert 
Merle D'Aubign6, a worthy citizen of Geneva, had 
three sons, the oldest and youngest of whom are re- 
spectable merchants, one in the city of New York and 
the other in New Orleans, and the second is J. Hen- 
ry Merle D'Aubignfi, the subject of this sketch. 
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He was born in the year 1794, on the margin of 
Lake Leman, just, beyond the city walls, where he 
yet resides in the house which belonged to his 
father; — a charming retreat for a man of genius. 
He was educated at the Academy, or University, as 
it is sometimes called, of his native city, and was 
destined for the ministry of the Protestant Church. 
But we must go back a little, and introduce him to 
our readers, as the Providence of God introduced 
him to the work of the ministry,, and the field of 
literary and religious enterprise, which he so wor- 
thily fills. 

In Scotland were two brothers, James and Robert 
Haldane, the sons of a wealthy country gentleman, 
who lived, as too many are apt to live, without any 
distinct recognition of their relations to the unseen 
world, and wholly engrossed with the engagements 
and pleasures of time. Both had received a liberal 
education, and gave indication of high talents and 
great energy of character. The youngest was cap- 
tain of an '* East Indiaraan," but on one occasion, 
when making preparation for a voyage to India, was 
delayed longer than usual, and, as he had little to do, 
was induced to -study the Scriptures. The conse- 
quence was, that he found his heart engaged, before 
he was aware, in the great and thrilling truths of the 
Gospel. Other circumstances conspiring, he was 
induced to abandon his commission, and instead of 
going to sea, gave himself to study and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, in the suburbs of Edinburgh. 
He subsequently became the pastor of a large Bap- 
13* 
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list church in that city, and has be^i the means of 
accomplishing an untold amount of good. 

His conversion of course greatly aflkcted the 
mind of his brother, who, it is said, was not alto- 
gether pleased with the change. But skating one 
day upon a deep pond in his pleasure-grounds, the 
ice gave way, and he sunk, without the power of 
extricating himself. He continued in this situation 
for some time, and would have been drowned, had 
not one of his servants, passing that way, come to 
his relief This concurring with the impressions 
received from his brother's conversion, gave a new 
current to his thoughts. He was induced to inves- 
tigate the subject of Christianity, and yield his heart 
to its high claims. He sold a large portion of his 
property, and devoted it to benevolent uses; and 
what was yet better, he devoted his fine talents to 
the cause of Christ. He became the author of sev- 
eral religious works, which evince great talent and 
piety, and, among others, one on the Evidences of 
Christianity, which is among the best ever writteii 
upon that subject.* 

Subsequently Mr. Haldane made a journey to the 
continent of Europe, and took up his residence for 
some time at Geneva. He was much affected with 
the low spiritual condition of the Protestant churches 

* Our authority for the statement respectmg the Haldanes is 
the Rev. David Sutherland of Maine, a venerable and worthy 
clergyman, who was educated in Scotland, and was intimately 
acquainted with both brothers. A different version of the a^ 
fair was published some yean ago, iN^ch was raaccmrate in 
several particulars. 
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, there, which had become infected with the rational- 
istic and neological views prevalent in Germany. 
Indeed, the clergy themselves had so far departed 
from the faith of the Reformation, as to reject nearly 
all the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, partic- 
ularly the divinity of Christ, and the doctrine of 
atonement. Mr. Haldane made himself acquainted 
with the students attending the Theological School 
in Geneva, and invited a number of them to his 
house, and, by free conversation, endeavored to 
teach them the principles of Evangelical truth, and 
the nature of vital religion. At the same time he 
formed them into an association for prayer, in which 
exercise they spent much time at his residence. 
This course was continued for some time, till at last 
quite a number of the young men abandoned their 
scepticism, and yielded their hearts to the claims of 
a pure and elevated faith. Among these were Felix 
Neff, subsequently pastor in the high Alps, and one 
of the purest and most devoted men that ever lived; 
Henry Pyt, another well-known and truly pious 
man, and Henry Merle D' Aubigne, the author of the 
History of the Reformation, and President of the 
New Evangelical School of Theology in Geneva. 
We had the J)leasure, a few years ago, of meeting 
Dr. Merle, at his residence in Geneva, and at the 
house of Colonel Tronchin, on the south-western 
shore of the lake. He is a noble-looking man, with 
much dignity and affability of manner. He has the 
appearance of robust health, although, like most 
other hard students, he frequently suffers from indis- 
position. His complexion is dark, and somewhat 
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florid ; his hair black and massive ; forehead broad 
and capacious ; eyes dark and piercing, overshad* 
owed with immense bushy eyebrows, and his whole 
countenance indicative of intelligence, decision and 
energy. He speaks with rapidity and force, much 
in the style that he writes, evincing great enthusi- 
asm and imagination. Intermingled with all this, is 
a vein of sobriety, discrimination and good sense, 
exceedingly racy and refreshing. Occasionally, he 
seems dogmatic, and almost intolerant; but this 
arises from the clearness and decision of his views, 
the depth and fervor of his feelings. In his family 
and" among his friends, he is distinguished by his 
amenity and kindness. Simple-hearted as a child, 
he loves his home and his kindred, and takes great 
delight in long rambles and tours among the moun- 
tains. His family is large and interesting ; and one 
of the most pleasing sights that one sees, on enter- 
ing his house, are the caps, hats and playthings of the 
children, hanging in the hall, surmounted by a large 
and well-used map of the United States. 

We have already mentioned his conversion to 
vital Christianity, while a student in the Theological 
Seminary of his native city. Soon after his ordina- 
tion, he travelled through Germany, visiting the va- 
rious places renowned in song or story, and, above 
all, the scenes of the Reformation under Luther. 
He traced the steps of that stem old hero, at Eisle- 
ben, Erfurt, and Wittemberg. He penetrated the 
depths of the Thuringian forest, where Luther had 
long wandered in disguise, near the old town of Eis- 
enach ; ascended the abrupt and conical mountain 
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on which stands the veneraUe castle of Warlburg, 
and entered Luther's room, in which the master- 
spirit of the Reformation wrote and meditated, 
"wrestled" and sang.* Here are shown an old 
arm-chair, in whieh Luther sat, and a broad, old- 
fashioned table, much notched and worn, on which 
he wrote, with his Bible on one side and his ink- 
stand on the other. One can easily imagine how the 
spirit of a young and enthusiastic scholar and Chris- 
tian, like Merle D'Aubign^, must have been stirred 
within him while gazing at these relics of the stem 
but glorious old Reformer. It so happened that, at 
this very time, (1817,) the Germans were about to 
celebrate the third Centenary Jubilee of the Refor- 
mation. All the youth of the German Universities 
met, some days before the Jubilee, at the Castle of 
Wartburg, to celebrate the memory of Luther. The 
old town of Eisenach presented a strange but gay 
spectacle. It was filled with young men, in singular 
costumes, making speeches and singing songs to the 
memory of Luther. D'Aubign^, as a Gtenevese 
student, took part in the proceedings. He attended 
divine service in the church at Eisenach, and after- 
wards celebrated at Leipsic the festival of the Jubi- 
lee itself. Wherever he went, memorials of the 
Reformation welcomed him ; the bells rang out their 
merry peals, and the people were rejoicing. The 
idea of Luther and his times took powerful possession 
of the mind of D'Aubign6, and it was then that he 

* Luther had a fine genius for music ; and nothing interests 
a stranger more than the large old ** Gesang Biicher," which 
are shown in his room at Wittcmberg. - v 
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farmed the design of writing the History of the Ref- 
ormation. He subsequently visited all these places 
afresh, and the various other scenes of the Reforma- 
tion in France and Switzerland, making himself 
familiar with the localities, and peopling them anew 
with their distinguished actors. In this way, his 
History has all the vigor and freshness of personal 
annals. He introduces his readers to the very 
scenes in which the facts transpired, and makes us 
personally acquainted with Luther and Melancthon, 
Jonas, Cruciger, and Pomeranus, Hans Sachs and 
the Elector of Saxony, and a hundred more who 
figured in the drama of the Reformation. 

Dr. Merle D'Aubign6 is familiar with many 
languages, and not only speaks French, his native 
tongue, but German, Dutch, and English with great 
facility. He spent considerable time, as a student, 
in Berlin and Leipsic, examining the public libra- 
ries, and making himself familiar with the annals of 
the period upon which he proposed to write. 

Subsequently he was invited to take charge of a 
French Protestant Church in Hamburg, in which 
place he resided four years. Thence he was invited 
to Brussels, by the King of Holland, to preach in. a 
church which he had caused to be erected for the 
benefit of French Protestants in that city. In 1830, 
a revolution took place in Belgium, which compelled 
the Dutch, and all those who were favorable to the 
king, or considered such, to leave the country. On 
this account Dr. Merle made his escape, and returned 
to his native city. This event happened to be most 
opportune ; as the friends of truth who, since Mr, 
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Haldane's visit had been gradually nraltiplying, had 
desired to found a theological school, where can- 
didates for the ministry might pursue their studies, 
under an evangelical influence. The arrival of Dr. 
Merle decided them to proceed immediately to carry 
this plan into effect. The Geneva Evangelical So- 
ciety was formed, and one of its first acts was to 
form the contemplated seminary. In this Dr. Merle 
took a prominent part, and was appointed president 
of the institution, which has been the means of ac- 
comjdishing much good. 

It may be added, that Dr. Merle is as much distin- 
guished for the depth of his piety as the splendor of 
his talents. He is a truly humble, spiritual, man. 
His creed is decidedly Calvinistic. He dwells, with 
intense relish, on the strong and often picturesque 
and eloquent language of the Old Reformers, and 
rejoices in their stern and honest advocacy of the 
grand doctrine of justification by faith alone, the 
test, as Luther said, of a standing or a falling 
Church. 

His History has attracted much attention among 
the literary men of Europe. Guizot regards it with 
high admiration ; and advised the author to extend 
it at least to six volumes. The narrative is glowing 
and picturesque, the descriptions clear and lively, 
and invested with a rich, warm coloring. His 
brief, condensed observations flashing, like lightning 
gleams from a darkened sky ; his dramatic energy, 
rapid narration, and vivacious style ; his abundant 
facts, anecdotes and quotations, so striking and ap- 
propriate, forming, so to speak, a piece of the most 
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beautiful "literary mosaic," impart an extraordinaiy 
charm to his History, make it, in fact, a household 
book for Christendom. 

His discourses and homilies have the same gene- 
ral characteristics ; but in our judgment are inferior 
to portions of his History. They are gemmed, it is 
true, with the same striking thoughts and lively illus- 
trations ; but are less free from mannerism and 
declamation. Indeed, our author needs a wide 
range in which to expatiate with perfect ease, and 
reveal all the resources of his learning, sensibility, 
and imagination. Still, his discourses are among 
the best of their kind that have appeared on Conti- 
nental Europe ; and deserve the attention of all who 
can appreciate geni&s and virtue. They are infe- 
rior, in depth and grandeur, to those of Vinet, but 
they sparkle with fine conceptions, lively imagery, 
and striking expressions. They are penetrated, 
moreover, with a spirit of the deepest piety, which 
imparts the hues of heaven to the whole, as the 
azure of the sky is mirrored in the clear depths of 
his native lake. This forms their true life, and gives 
them a beauty and worth far transcending that of 
mere literary polish, and oratorical display. 
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** Whotoerer, tbeiefixe, shall eonfew id« befbro men, him will I oonfyu befon 
my Fathflf , which is in Heaven.**— Matthxw x. 32. 

It is now three centaries since the princes of Germany, assem- 
bled in imperial Diet within the city of Augsburg, boldly and 
solemnly confessed Jesus Christ and his word, before the Em- 
peror, thie princes of the empire who still remained under the 
dominion of Rome, and the legate of Rome ; and in the pres- 
ence, as it were, not only of all Grermany, but of the whole 
world. That day is yet, and ever shall be, till time is no more, 
one of the brightest epochs in the history of Christianity. That 
day, therefore, all the evangelical churches of Germany, and 
some even of other countries, responding to the call of their 
princes and pastors, celebrate, with offerings of thanksgiving and 
praise, on its third glorious centenary. 

" May the commemorative festival," says one noble voice, in 
assembling all who arersubject to bis laws, ^ of the presentation 
of this testimony to the Christian faith, which still exists, and 
must forever continue as true and firm as it was three centuries 
ago, and in the spirit of which I write with all my heart, con- 
tribute to strengthen and animate true faith in the Evangelical 
Church, to inspire all its members with unity of spirit, true piety, 
and Christian love."t 

Will not you also remember it, Protestant Christians of 
France ? Have you not participated in the blessings of that 
glorious day ? Were you not bom, — do you not repose, — are 
you not combating this very hour under the spotless banner of 

♦ This Dtscoune was delivered by Dr. Merie D'Aubigne, at St 
Qnentin in France, on the 27th of June, 1830, being the day of the 
Third Centennial celebration of the Confession of Augsbai|^. It WM 
afterwards repeated at Brussels, and published by request 

The translation is derived from an unknown source, and haa been 
subjected to a careful revision. 

t Order of His Majesty, the King of Prussia. 
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the Gospel of Christ, which those noble men planted on that 
memorable day in the presence of their enemies ? Is it not your 
faith which was then ccmfessed before the universe by those il- 
lustrious princes and pastors ? and do you not march with flying 
colors to the same holy war in which they then contended with 
the powerful weapons of the word of God ? 

But, alas ! no. We march not as they then marched ! Ours 
are " the hands which hang down, and the feeble knees ;" and 
the heroic courage which formed, in those bright days, the glory 
of the Church of Christ, seems to have forsaken it now. For 
this very reason ought we to celebrate that day ; so that seeing 
ourselves, as it were, surrounded ^* with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses for the truth," of magnanimous confessors of the cross of 
Christ ; who " through faith subdued kingdoms," and ^ waxed 
valiant in fight," we, ourselves, may '^ fight the good fight of 
faith." Standing fiskst in one spirit, they strove together in that 
great day for the faith of the Gospel, in nothing terrified by their 
adversaries. 

Followers of Christ ! you are called to do likewise. The 
times jn which you live are not less remarkable than those in 
which they lived ; and the same courage is indispensable. Need 
I tell you, my dear hearers, that there is no allusion here to 
combats waged with carnal weapons ? Need I tell you, that 
we have nothing to do with contests inspired by violence or 
hatred ? Doubtless this is unnecessary ; and were it not so, 
the example which is about to be offered to you would suffi- 
ciently enlighten you on that point. 

As the events which the Evangelical Church celebrates this 
day, are not sufficiently known, our design is to retrace them, 
and afterwards draw from them such instruction as they offer. 

The historical form is contrary to our usual mode of preach- 
ing ; but all that serves to edification is suited to the Christian 
pulpit ; and if we require precedents and examples, Scripture 
furnishes us with abundant and illustrious ones. Was not the 
sermon of Stephen, the first martyr, an historical discourse 7 
Are not most of the discourses of St. Paul, in the Acts, histori- 
cal discourses ? What the Holy Spirit has adjudged to be good, 
toe may not estimate otherwise. '* These things," say the 
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Seriptnres, " were written for our example." O, Holy Sjwit ! 
who didst animate in those days the heroes of the futh, kindle, 
we beseech thee, the same flame in our hearts ! 

The Emperor Charles V., whose dominions were nndoubtedly 
the most extensive that any prince ever mled-^embracing a 
part of Europe, America, and other quarters of the world — and 
who, as has been said, never saw the sun set on his vast em- 
pire, having, in 1530, subdued his enemies, resolved to turn his 
attention to the religious reformation which had taken place in 
Germany, and to stifle the, so called, heresy. 

He caused himself to be solemnly crowned on the 24th of 
February, his birthday, by the Roman Pontiff; and-then remamed 
for some time with him in the palace. The Emperor there 
promised the Pope to amiihilate Protestantism. He even pledged 
himself, as it appears, to use, if necessary, violence and perse- 
cution. This, at least, was the request made of him. 

At this news, some advised the evangelical princes to meet 
Charles, sword in hand, at the foot of the Alps, and to prevent 
him from entering Germany until he should grant them full re- 
ligious liberty. But this was mere worldly counsel, and the 
great reformer, Luther, whom so many are pleased to repre- 
sent as a man of violent temper, succeeded in silencing these 
rash counsellors : " For," said he, " the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God." 

The Emperor, however, finding it expedient to try first the 
efliacy of pacific means, convoked an imperial diet at Augsburg, 
and invited all the princes a^d states of the empire to be pres- 
ent. Several, recollecting the j^iolence of the enemies of the 
truth, which had been exhibited, among other occasions, at the 
Council of Constance, in the torture of the early reformers, en- 
treated the Elector of Saxony, the head of the Protestants, not 
to go in person to Augsburg. But the Elector determined to 
accept the Emperor's invitation ; he desired to confess Christ in 
the imperial presence. He invited Luther, Jonas, Pomeranus, 
and Melancthon, four of his greatest theologians, to draw up 
for this purpose a confession of the faith of the evangelical 
party, and, having ordered prayers for a successful result to be 
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i in all Ml states, he set out, the Sid of April, on hie ycm* 
my to Angaburg. 

Many princes, nobles, connsellore, and theologians accompa- 
nied the Elector. The same spirit animated them all in this 
solemn path. Lnther preached frequently during the jonmey, 
strengthening, by his exhortations, the faith of these noble cham- 
pions of the Gospel. 

At Weimar, they all partook together of the cenmimiion ; at 
Coborg, the Elector parted from Lnther, and ordered him to re- 
main there during the session of the Diet A castle, crowning 
the summit of a mountain, was his home; twelve knights 
guarded it night and day ; but the servant of God had a more 
secure defence, even the Lord, whom he praises in a beautiful 
hymn, composed at that time, beginning with these words : — 

" A mighty fortress is oar God." 

The Elector was the first of all the princes to azrive at Augs- 
burg, to the great astonishment of many who supposed he would 
fear to present himself. Soon, however, the electors, princes, 
deputies, bishops, and a multitude of soldiers, crowded into this 
city, filling it with all the pomp of worldly splendor. ** Why 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take coun- 
sel together, against the Lord, and against his anointed.*^ 

In the 'midst, however, of all the tumult which surrounded 
them, the zeal of the ministers of the Word <^ God who accom- 
panied the Protestant princes,* relaxed not ; they preached the 
Word, and shunned not to declare the whole counsel of €rod. 
Their preaching produced the efi^t which ever follows the 
Word, when presented in any place for the first time. *' The 
Word of God is the cause of dissension," said Luther. " This 
is a hard saying, who can bear it ?" Their discourses were 
complained of, though they declared in them only the mmple 
truth without controversy. Letters on the subject were ad- 
dressed to the Emperor, who still remained at some distance 
from Augsburg. In reply, he signified his opinion that preach- 
ing should be suspended until the doctrine was examined and 
approved. The Elector consulted Luther, and the reformer 
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gave a fresh instance of his moderatioii, advising that the preach- 
ing should be discontinued if the Emperor persisted in his de- 
mand ; ^ For," said he, ** the Emperw ought to be master in 
his own city." The Elector, however, conld not bring himself 
to accede to the wishes expressed to him. '' It would be con- 
trary to my conscience," replied he to Charles, " to foibid the 
{Nmching of the Word of God ; especially in these times, when 
we so greatly need all the consolation and assistance which it 
offers." ^ Unless thy law had been my delight, I should then 
have perished in my affliction," said another prince, David, the 
prophet king. 

In the meantime, while Melancthcm, the friend of Luther, 
assisted by other theologians, was incessan t ly occupied at Augs- 
burg in drawing up the e(»fession, which was to be presented 
to the Diet by the Protestant princes, Luther was suflbring 
greatly at Coburg, both in body and mmd, and had already 
chosen in his desert (as he called it) apkce for his grave. The 
Elector sent him some remedies for his malady, and ^in^oteto him 
at the same time in w<Nnls full of aflbction. Ludier rqdied by 
a letter admirably suited to console this Christian prince, amidst 
the fanaidable combat in which he was oigaged with the ene- 
mies of the Gospel. ^ Truly, mthout cause," he says, ** you 
have graciously condescended to be so anxious about me ; three 
weeks have passed so quickly, that they seem to me scarcely 
4q have been three days. But it is your Grace who is now in a 
painful and dangerous position. Oh, may our good God, who 
is in heaven, succor you, so that your heart may remain stead- 
fast and patient in the grace which he has so richly iftanifested 
lo us. It must be only for the love of God that you endure so 
many trials and dangers, since all these princes and furious 
enemies can find no other fault in you than that of loving the 
pure and living Word of God, and acknowledge that, for the 
rest, you are a gentle, pious, and fietithful prince. And it is 
certainly a strong evid^ce that God loves you, since he not 
only gives you His Holy Word freely to enjoy, but accounts 
you worthy also to endure in its cause so much enmity and re- 
proach. It is this which sheds such light and peace over tin 
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eonacienoe ; for to have God for one's friend is better than to 
have the ]ove of the whole universe." 

Strengthened by such words, the Elector awaited the Em- 
peror's arrival, which was postponed from time to time. 

At length, on the fifteenth of June, every preparation was 
made for his solemn entrance. The greatest magnificence was 
displayed on this occasion, doubtless with the design to impress 
the Protestant princes witib an exalted idea of the power and 
majesty of the Emperor. 

The electors and princes, with an inmiense crowd, went forth 
to meet him. When they had arrived within fifty paces of the 
Emperor, they all dismounted. The Roman Legate seized the 
moment to pronounce the papal benediction. The Emperor, 
and all his fdilowers, received it kneeling ; but the Elector, and 
all the Protestant princes, remained standing — ^proving thus, in 
the very outset, their faith and their firmness. They resumed 
their march. On arriving at the Bishop's palace, where the 
Emperor was to lodge, all were invited to enter, except the no- 
ble Electcnr of Saxony and his generous brother in the faith. 
They sufibred with all joy the reproach of Christ, and soon gave 
a new proof of their immovable courage ; for King Ferdinand, 
the brother of Charles, having required them, in the name and 
presence of tiie Emperor, to suspend the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and to participate in the procession of the Holy Sacrament, 
which was to take place the next day, the Margrave of Brand- 
enburg, standing forth in the name of all, exclaimed, '< Rather 
would I kneel to receive my death-blow at your Majesty's hand, 
than to deny my God and his Gospel." 

The Emperor having repeated his demand, by a deputation, 
the same evening, the Margrave and the other princes repaired 
the next morning, at six o'clock, to the Emperor's palace, and 
replied — ** We will not sanction, by our presence, such impious « 
human traditions, utterly opposed as they are to the Word of 
God and the coomiand of Christ. So far from it — ^with one 
voice, we declare that we desire to see these doctrines of men 
utterly banished from the Church, and the yet uncorrupted 
members of the body of Christ sheltered from this mortal poison. 
Let not your Majesty be ofiended if I decline to comply with 
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your wishes, for it is written that it is better to obey God than 
man. Wherefore, for the sake of confessing the doctrine which 
I know to be the voice of the Son of Grod, immutable and eter- 
nal truth, I am ready to face all dangers, and even death itself, 
with which, as I hear, those are threatened who believe in this 
wholesome doctrine." 

Glorious courage ! noble renunciation of the world and of 
self ! Would that it might inspire our hearts also ! ** He that 
loveth his life shall lose it : and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life etemaL" 

The procession took place, but none of the evangelical princes 
engaged in it. They displayed the same fimmess with regard 
to the Gospel. ''The Word of God," they said, <« cannot be 
bound ; to arrest it — ^to fetter it, would be a sin against the Holy 
Ghost Besides, being only poor sinful men," added these mag- 
nanimous princes, ^ we need the preaching of this Divine word 
to enlighten and console us. We cannot do without the daily 
nourishment of our bodies — still less can we bear to be deprived 
of the Word of God ; 'for man doth not live by bread only, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.' " 
Thereupon, Charles the Fifth caused a herald to publish, with 
the sound of a trumpet, in the city of Augsburg, that no cleiv 
gyman should preach there any more, unless by special per- 
mission from the Emperor. There was no alternative but to 
submit " Thus," wrote the Elector of Saxony to Luther, ""our 
Lord God is commanded to be sQent in the imperial Diet of 
Augsburg." Happy will the Church be, when, from the greatest 
to the least, all eduill know the value of the pure and faithful 
proclamation of the Gospel of our Lord Christ ! " More to be 
desired than gold — ^yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb." 

At last, the Diet was formally opened on the 20th of June. 
«The opening address unveiled the hostile designs of Charles. 
It was, as it were, a declaration of war. Then was it neces- 
sary to " be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might->« 
to be able to withstand the evil day, and having done all, to 
stand." On leaving the assembly, the Elector of Saxony in- 
vited all the princes, his brethren in^e ftith, to assenpible at his 
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hotel, and there exhorted them to Bland etead&st in a vanae 
which waa that of God himself, and of the faith as it ia in Jeaiu. 
The next day, very early in the monung, he dismissed all his 
coonsellOTB and aerrants, and this pious prince passed the whtAe 
day in his chamber, drawing courage and consolation from the 
Psalms of David, and supplicating God to grant him His aaaist- 
ance and His grace fcnr the glory of his Gospel. 

The Protestants obtained permission to read their confession 
publicly on the 24th of June, but on that day other affidrs oc- 
cupied the Diet too long. Their confession was demanded in 
writing. They insisted that it should be read in full assembly. 
The Emperor acceded to their wishes, and all awaited with im- 
patience the following day, which, to all appearance, was to de- 
cide the destiny of the invincible truth. 

In the meantime. Lather, at Coburg, took to himself the 
whole armor of God ; he praised God without ceasmg-— he read 
His holy Word, and was fiUed with courage, hope and j<^. Not 
a day passed in which he did not spend at least three hours in 
prayer. He conversed with God, his servant tells us, as wilh 
his father. Once he was overheard pra3ring thus in his cham- 
ber: ^ I know that Thou ait our good God and Father ; there- 
fore, I am sure that Thou wilt destroy the persecutors of Thy 
children. If Thou dost not, the danger concerns Thee as well 
as us. The whole afiair is Thine ; we have done but what we 
ought to have done ; and Thou, oh, kind Father, wilt protect 
OS." ** Had I been in the place of our firiends," said he to thia 
same faithful servant, *< I would have replied to our adversariea, 
' If jTour Emperor will not sufier the empire to be divided, neither 
will our Emperor (the Land Almighty) suffer the name of God 
to be blasphemed. Glory, then, if you will, in yoor Enqieror ; 
we, too, will glory in ours. We shall aee who will remain 
masters of the field.' " 

The wise, gentle, and timid Melaacthon, at Augsburg, shared 
not the assurance of Luther ; he was full of fears and anguish. 
His fiiend, Camerarius, often surprised him in tears. Luther 
endeavored to inspiro his friends with the same confidence and 
courage that nerved hia own soul. In writing to Jonas, from 
lua desert, (for thus he dated all his letters from Coboig,) he 
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msA : ** It is i^bMhe/Ofty that tonnents Philip (meamng Melano- 
thon,) and nothing else ! for our cause is in the hands of Him 
who can say,- with the power of majesty, ' Neither shall any 
man pluck them oat of my hand.' There Itlesire to leave it. 
I have had many affitiis in my own hands, and have lost them 
all ; but all those that I have confided to Him, I stUl possess 
securely ; for truly God is our refuge and strength. * Who 
ever trusted in Him, and was confounded?' 60 Wisdom 
speaks, and elsewhere sajrs, ' Thou, Lord, wilt not forsake those 
who put their trust in Thee.' Let us, strong in the might of 
the Lord Jesus, defy our adversaries, for since He lives, * we 
shall live also,' even in death ; He will protect and bless ^e 
widows and children of those who confess Him at the price of 
their lives. Since He reigneth, * we shall also reign with Him.' 
Already we have begun to reign. Oh ! if I were summoned to 
Augsburg, how quickly, by the grace of God, I would be there ! 
May His presence attend thee !" 

Still later, he wrote thus to Melancthon : ^ Grace and peace 
be given you in Christ ! In Christ, I say, and not in the work!. 
Amen. Why wilt thou thus unceasingly torment thyself? If 
our cause is not good, forsake it ; but if it is, why will we make 
God a liar, when he tells us to be tranquil and of ' good cheer 7' 
' Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee,' are 
His own words ; and again, * The Lord is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart.' The issue of these events tonnents you^ 
because you cannot foresee it. But I tell you that if I could 
foresee it, I would not interfere with it — still less would I have 
begun the affair. God has put our cause in a place which you 
will find neither in your philosophy nor in your rhetoric. That 
l^ce is called Faitk, and there are found all those things 
which we can neither see nor understand. He who wishes to 
see and handle things, as you do, has for his reward only tears 
and anguish of heart. If Christ is not with us, where in the 
universe will you find Him ? If we are not the Church, where 
then is the Church ? Is it the Duke (of Bavaria,) Rome, or 
the Turk ? If we have not the Word of God, who has it? 
And ' if God be for us, who can be against us ?' If we fall, 
Christ fiills with us, and Christ is the Sovereign of the Wodd. 

14 
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He has aud, ' Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world ;' 
and I know that it certainly is so. Why, then, do we fear the 
conquered world, as if it were the c^nqneror ? Oh, precaons 
Word of truth ! Many would go to find it on their knees, even 
to Rome or to Jerusalem ; and, because we have it and may use 
it at any moment, we lightly esteem it That is wrong. I 
know it proceeds from the weakness of our fiiith. Let us 
|Hnay, then, with the Apostles, 'Lord, increase our faith.' 
* Though an host shall encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear.' * No weapon that is formed against thee shall proaper,' 
saith the Lrad." 

At length arrived the memorable 26th of June, 1530« — that 
day of triumph for the Church. At three o'clock in the after- 
noon, three centuries ago, all the electors and representatives of 
the empire repaired to the palace where the Emperor kidged, 
in the Chapel of which the confession was to be read, in order 
to avoid the concourse of the people. The Emperor com- 
manded that none but the princes and representatives should be 
present ; but, notwithstanding his ord^s, the pakce-court was 
soon filled to overflowing. The two chancellors of the Elector 
of Saxony, strengthened by the hand of the Lord, outstretched 
to bless and protect them, advanced into the centre of the 
Chapel, bearing duplicates of the Confession, one in Latin, and 
the other in German. The Elector remarked, that as they 
were in Germany, he hoped his Majesty would grant them per- 
mission to read the Confession in the language of the country. 
The Emperor consented. One of the Chancellors then pro- 
nounced a short address, in the name of the'Protestants ; and, 
at its close, the other began to read the Confession. This he 
did in so loud and distinct a voice, that not a word of it was 
lost by the immense crowd in the palace yard. The reading 
lasted two hours. Heard amidst the deepest silence, it pro- 
duced a most powerful effect No one had expected to hear 
such words as then met their eara. We cannot now repeat 
them to you, but there are one or two principal pouits among 
them which claim especial attention in our day, when so many 
have lost all recollection of what that &ith is which waa ^ once 
delivered to the saints." 
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*■ W» cod£bbs and teach," said the evangelical princes of Ger- 
many, in the presence of this assembly of kings, who listened to 
them attentively, ^ that there is one God, and in this only Divine 
Being, three persons, God the Father, God the S<mi, and God the 
Hdy Spirit, a divinf and eternal essence, infinite in wisdom, 
goodness, and power, the Creator and Preserver of all things 
visible and invisible. 

<* We confess and teach, that, since the fall of Adam, all men 
are bom in sin — that is, from their birth, they are filled with 
evil desires and inclinations, and can have, by nature, no true 
piety, no true love of God, no true faith in God. We maintain 
that this inbred sin is an actual sin in them, and certainly con- 
demns, and consigns 'to eternal death, those who are not bom 
of water and of the Holy Ghost. 

<« We confess and teach that God the Son became man ; that 
he closely united the two natures, human and divine, in one per- 
son, which is Christ— very God, and very man— and who, being 
truly bom, cracified, dead, and buried, was a sacrifice, not only 
for the inborn sin of man, but also for all other sins, and thus 
satisfied £vine justice. 

** We confess and teach that this same Christ, having de- 
scended into hell, on the third day arose from the dead, as- 
cended into Heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God, 
where he ever lives and reigns over all creatures ; that he sanc- 
tifies, by the Holy Spirit, all who believe in Him — that he puri- 
fies, strengthens, and consoles them ; gives them life, and all 
manner of graces and blessings, and protects and defends them 
against sin and the devil. 

" We confess and teach, that men being bom in sin, not obey- 
ing the law of God, and bong incapable by nature of loving 
God, we cannot merit the pardon of our sins by our works or by 
any satisfaction, and are not justified before God on account of 
our works, but are justified for Christ's sake by grace, through 
faith, when our conscience is appeased by the promise of Christ} 
and believes that remission of sins is truly given unto us ; that 
God is fiivorable to us, and gives us eternal life, for the sake of 
His Son, who reconciled Grod unto us by his death. 

**We confess and teach that such faith must bring forth 
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good frvitB, and produce good works ; that we ought to do all 
tiie good woite which God has commanded, from love of God, 
without, however, tmstiiig in them for justification, for when 
we liave done all things, we still must say, * We are unprofitable 
aerrants.'" 

** This," added the Chancellor of Saxony, before processing 
to the enumeration of the abuses of the Church of Rome, ^ this 
is the summary of the doctrine preached in our churches, for 
instruction and consoladon, as well as for the sanctification of 
believers." 

After having finished this memorable reading, the electoral 
chancellor went forward to place the two copies in the hands 
of the imperial secretary. But the Emperor, who had not once 
lost si^t of them, extended his own hand, and received theuL 
Hie Protestant representatives then returned thanks to Charles, 
to King Ferdinand, and all the other princes, for the attention 
with which they had listened to their memorial. 

A solemn act was tenninated. The adversaries, and even 
aeveral of the Ushops, were struck with the admirable exposi- 
tion of the Christian failh vMch they had just heard ; and who 
knows but that tiie impression which it made on Charles may 
have been revived in the convent of St. Just, and shed upon 
him wbjle dying unspeakable consolations? Copies of the 
Confession were immediately sent to aU the Courts of Europe, 
and thus a knowledge of the evangelical fiuth and the seeds of 
divine truth were scattered abroad even to the most distant 
l^ipds. 

As for the heroes of the faith who had so boldly confessed 
Christ and Him crucified, froat this hour a new sentiment ani- 
mated them, a new feeling filled their hearts. They had con- 
fessed Christ before men, and felt happy in the blessed assur- 
ance that he would ^ confess them before his Father who is in 
Heaven." ** The spirit of gloiy and of God " rested upon them. 
They had conquered,— they had put to flight all the hosts of the 
enemy ; an everlasting joy was upon their heads. Fnxn that 
day, tiie destiny of the Evangelical Church was secured, and 
the Lord proclaimed over it anew, ^ The gates of hell shall 
never prevail against thee." 
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Such was the confeaskm of the name of Christ in the sfac- 
teenth century. Shall not this glorious name be c(»ifesaed in 
the nineteenth with the aame boldness and fidelity ? Oh, my 
dear heaTeis, shall the adversaries of Jesus, who could not pre- 
yaiKin that day, triumph over us now, while Christians remain 
silent ? This same vdce of the Son of God which the heroes of 
the faith heard, when, three centuries ago, they carried off the 
palm of faithfulness and victory, speaks still in our day to His 
people, and proclaims, " Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father who is in heaven." 

But can all now confess the name of Jesus Christ ? In order 
to confess Him, we must know Him, and all know Him not. 
The day which we commemorate presents to us an assembly 
in which were two entirely distinct classes of men ; and Jesus, 
in the discourse from which our text is taken, declares to us 
that there are those who confess and those who deny Him. A 
grand distinction, a wide separation exists then between men. 
This is the first lesson to be learned from the picture placed 
before our eyes to-day. This separation, which existed in the 
times ef the Apostles, existed also at the time of the Retbrma- 
tion, when on one side we see those who made this noble pro- 
fession of the truth, and, on the other, those who wished to crush 
it ; and it exists still. We wouM not dwell now on the distinct 
tion established by varied forms of discipline and worship, for 
God is no respecter of persons ; but on that which is found in 
all nations and in every denomination, between those who reject 
and those who receive the immutable truth which the Apostles 
and Reformers iHX>fessed. It is an axiom universally recognized, 
and proclaimed by every philosopher, ihat, as there is good 
and evil, so there must be good and evil men, the just and the 
unjust, saints and sinners ; or, as the Scriptures emphatically 
express it, " the children of God, and the children of the devil." 

Christianity does but separate these two classes more widely, 
while declaring that they actually exist before God, and will 
receive their reward. Him that confesseth me, I will confess— 
and him that denieth me, I will deny. And what saith the Sa- 
viour of the world, who is the trttth, as to the relative number 
of each of the classes, which the word of God and the day we 
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celebrate present to us: *< Enter ye in at the strait gate, for 
wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be that go in thereat : because strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it." These words were true three cen- 
turies ago at Augsburg, and they are yet true over all the 
earth. So, then, if there is now, as in the times of the Apostles 
and Reformers, a doctrine rejected by the world, by the lovers 
of the riches, honors, and pleasures of this life, a doctrine which 
the many refuse to embrace, which is considered a strange 
thing, and is abandoned to a despised few, it is a strong pre- 
sumptive proof that this doctrine is the truth. And if there is a 
m^ode of life which is considered too strict, too severe, which 
cannot be assimilated to the customs and tastes of the multi- 
tude, but is ridiculed and given up to a few, it is probable evir 
dence that it is the true one. And if there is a Christianity 
against which all take up arms, which is rejected by all who 
are wise in their own eyes, and seek glory from men, and not 
that which cometh from God only, it would be reasonable to 
conclude that this is the Gospel. 

If I go with the multitude, if I think as every-body thinks, if 
I do as all do, — ^well may I tremble ! for those are proofs that 
I am in the broad way which leadeth to destruction. 

^ There are few that be saved," says one voice ; '* One of a 
city, and two of a family," says another. O, my souH thou 
art with Grod, or thou art far from him ! Thou art converted, 
or thou art not converted ! Thou dost either confess Christ, or 
deny him ! One of these two sides thou hast taken, and which 
is it ? Art thou in the narrow path of life ? or art thou in 
the broad way to perdition ? Oh, my soul, this is worth con- 
sideration. Examine thyself ; prove thyself; seek, and ascer- 
tain clearly what thou art. '' Examine yourselves, whether ye 
be in the faith." 

Dear hearer! you, whose conscience witnesses, this hour, 
that you do not confess Christ — ^you do not know him — you are 
still in the byroad way — why will you not now be saved ? Why 
will you not this day turn into the path of life, where the ^ fel^ 
low-citizens of the saints " and c<mfessors of Jesus Christ are 
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found 7 One thing alone prevents you, and that we declare to 
you ; it is your want of faith in the powerful, the life-giving 
name of Jesus. So long as you do not believe in this name by 
which alone there is salvation, your sins separate between you 
and God, and it is impossible for you to confess a name which 
has no glory in your eyes. But believe the Word ; this is what 
it tells you (and in comparison with its teachings all else is dark- 
ness and error) : ** Christ who is the brightness of the glory of 
God, and the express image of his person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, tohen he had by himself purged 
our nns, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high." 
UnderetiEuid well what the word of God here declares to you. 
Christ has not, by an angel, or by any of the heavenly intelli- 
gences which He created, but by Himself, purged the sins of all 
who believe in him ; which is to say, He has purified, redeemed, 
and delivered them from their sins, as efiectually as if they had 
never committed any. At the moment when Christ expired 
on the cross, being ** made sin " for all, all the sins of his peo- 
ple, of every age and every nation, were blotted out. What ! 
could you believe that the Lord Jesus himself interposed to 
cleanse his people from their sins, and that there still remains 
something in them which defiles and hinders them from seeing 
God 7 To use an illustration within the reach of all ; if a 
mother has bathed her child in pure water, and has said to him, 
'* Go now, you are clean," her child believes her, and goes to 
his play ; but if, to assure himself that it is so, he should go to 
behold his natural face in a glass, according to an expression 
of Scripture, he would be insulting bis mother, by thus admit- 
ting the possibility that she could speak falsely. Well ! Christ 
himself, Jehovah--Jesus, says to the believer, '< Go, tiiou art 
made clean — ^I have purged thy sins by myself, I have made an 
end of all transgression ; he that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life.'' And we will not believe this eternal word of 
truth ! we would make our Lord a liar ! O, my dear brother I 
do you truly believe that Jesus is the Saviour,— do you believe 
it in your heart, and confess it with your mouth 7 Then do. I 
declare to you from the everlasting Gospel, ^ You are clean." 
All your sins are forgiven. Yon have found grace fti the sight 
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of God. " There ia no more condemnation" for yon, says St 
Paul. ** You, who in times past were not a people, are now 
the people of God ; you, which had not obtained mercy, have 
now obtained 'mercy." Listen, then, to the voice of the Lord. 
He summons you to quit the standard of error that you may 
range yourself under that of truth. Gro forth from the camp of 
His adversaries, and enter into that of his children and friends. 
Unite yourself to the holy band of His prophets and apostles 
^4o those illustrious princes and doctors, who, in tlie days we 
celebrate, confessed His name so nobly. There is not one of 
you who cannot do it, and thai, too, this moment ; the door ia 
open, wide open, for all. Oh, why will you prefer the sullied 
and perishing banners of injustice and unbelief to the pure and 
immortal standard of Christ 7 Behold, ** the fashion of this 
world passeth away ;" already its grandeur is fading, and soon 
will be no more. What will then remain to you ? " Where- 
fore, come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, 
and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty." 

But, if you have ever known Christ, my beloved brethren, if 
you have enlisted in the army of the living God, what lessons 
the events of tliis day teach you ! Soldiers of Christ ! who 
fight under His eternal banner — ^all ye who know the Saviour 
^-children of God — strangers, as the Apostle calls you, scat- 
tered throughout the world ! listen to the words of a poor, 
despised Man, who had not where to lay his head, but whom 
you shall soon recognize, by the majestic authority of His lan- 
guage, as your Lord and your God. " Whoever shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before my Father which 
is in heaven." 

The confession of the name of Christ, is, perhaps, still more 
necessary and more difficult in our time than it was in that of 
the Reformers. There was then but one adversary, fanaticism, 
or superstition ; but God, who willeth that all the enemies of 
His Church shall manifest themselves, that it may gain over 
them all a J^rilliant victory, has permitted a new and not less 
formidable adversary to spring forth from the age succeeding 
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tliat glorious period : materialism or infidelity. Its deadly at- 
mosphere is widely diffused, over the lowly as well as the lofty 
places of the earth, in the institutions of learning, in the work- 
shop of industry, abroad in the country, at hoihe in the fireside 
drcle ; it has mingled its poison with the very springs from 
which the people have been accustomed to draw refreshment 
and life. Satan displays in our day the whole of his imposing 
army. With fanaticism as leader of his left wing, and scep- 
ticism of his right, he aims at full victory over the high j^ces 
of the earth, and the establishment of an undisputed empire. 
Who shall withstand him but you, scattered chUdren of God, 
who have this promise from the Captain of your salvation, 
** The God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly." 
Therefore, we summon you, on this anniversary of a great vic^ 
tory, to one more glorious still. ^ Be of good courage," we say 
to yon, as did the leader of the armies of Israel on the eve of a 
battle with the children of Ammon, ^ and let us play the men 
for our people, and for the cities of our God ; and the Lord do 
that which seemeth him good." 

Does not all that is passing around you tend to animate 
your courage ? What if the enemy of God does multiply his 
forces, so long as Christ, the Head of his Church, the Captain 
of your salvation, lifts up still higher his standard against them ? 
The soldiers of the adversary fill the ait with cries of extermi- 
nation, but the masses which they had heaped up to crush Him 
against whom they fight, recoil upon their own heads, and i' the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah" reposes in triumph upon their 
ruins. Have you not under your own eyes countries in which, 
a few years ago, no single tongue confessed the name of Jesus, 
now filled with His glory ? " There shall be an handful of 
com in the earth upon the top of the mountains : The fruit 
thereof shall shake like Lebanon^ and they of the city shall 
flourish like grass of the earth." 

The distant isles of the ocean are awaking, and stretch out 
tiieir hands to you : there is a sound of life throughout the 
whole earth, as of some one collecting his hosts, and marshall- 
ing them for the battle. 

14* 
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" Lnd, in thy power's trimiiplial day, 

Hiy willhig^ people shall obey : 
And when thy rising beams they view. 

Shall all redeemed from error's night. 

Appear more nmneroos and bright. 
Than crystal drops of morning dew," 

Rejoice, then, O children of God! to confess the name of 
Jesus. Oh, brothers, well beloved I after haying been saved by 
the Lord Jesus, it is onr dntj, as well as onr highest joy and 
greatest gloiy, to be fidthfol to Him and to confess Him op^y 
before all men. Doubtless, you are not called to so solemn a 
confession as that which we celebrate to-day ; it is not to a 
pitched battle thjtt the trompet summons you; but each one of 
you is to confess the Lord, in the peculiar circumstances in 
which God has placed him. There is an essential di^rence 
between the two periods that we are contemplating. At the 
time of the Reformation, a few great names seemed to fill the 
whole field of battle ; but, in onr day, the armies of the living 
God have no earthly commanders ; names are lost in a happy 
obscurity. One Captain alone appears at our head, — and he 
is Christ. Oh, my brethren, realize the responsibiH^ winch 
this imposes on you. You cannot now rely on a few illustri- 
ous leaders ; every one must fight at his post, as if on him alcme 
depended the victory. It is not perhaps by great battles, but by 
a thousand private combats, that the King of Zion purposes to 
establish His kingdom. To the hands of each of you he com- 
mits a portion of its destiny. ^ God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are, that no flesh should glory in His pres- 
ence." If God has }flaced you among cottages, confess Him 
among cottages. If He has placed you in the dwellings of the 
rich of this world, confess Hhn in the midst of abundance and 
prosperity. If He has placed you in the sanctuary, lift up your 
voice there fearlessly. If He has given to you the seat of the 
mighty, confess Him even upon the steps of the throne, as did 
m those days the princes of the earth within the palaces of 
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longs. Su£fer no opportunity to escape you of faithfully con- 
fessing Christ in the heart of your family, in your daily life and 
conversation. *' Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts ; and be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh yon 
a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear." 
This is all that Christ asks of you, as one of his soldiers ; this is 
your armor for the glorious combat. His name alone, without 
any human help, gains the most noble victories ; His name 
alone overturns the empire of darkness, and scatters afar the 
powers of evil. '' God hath given him a name that is above 
every other name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee riiould 
bow» of things in heaven and things in earth, and things under 
the earth." 

* * * * * » ' 

The day shall come when the Lord's promise to you shall be 
gloriously fulfilled. He will come, with all his holy angels, 
and then will He say unto you, ** Come, my brother, my sister, 
fear not ; thou hast confessed me before men, now will I con- 
fess thee before my Father in heaven. O, my Father ! he is 
mine — ^t have redeemed him — ^he is my friend, my brother. He 
has made a covenant with me by sacrifice. He has confessed 
me amidst the scorn of the world ; now do I confess him before 
Thy glory. Give unto him a white stone, and write dpon him 
the name of my God. Ye everlasting doors, give way ! Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord !" 



GAUSSEN. 



Dr. S. R. L. Gaubben, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, in connection with Dr. Merle D'Aubign6, 
in the Evangelical School at Geneva, is a native 
either of the Canton or of the city of Geneva, we are 
not certain which ; but be was educated in that city, 
and was first settled as pastor in the beautiful rural 
parish of Santigny. This was about the year 1815, 
when few of the pastors belonging to the Canton 
were decidedly evangelical in their views. It was 
during his connection with the Church, according 
to his own accounty that he first became a Chris- 
tian ; that is, a living, active, joyful Christian. He 
preached with great simplicity and earnestness, and 
bis flock looked up to him with much reverence and 
affection. In his teachings among his parishioners, 
he became dissatisfied with the Catechism imposed 
for instruction by the National Church, chiefly 
because it contained no recognition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel. On this account, 
he laid it aside, and began to teach the children and 
candidates for communion in his own way, using for 
a text-book nothing but the sacred Scriptures. For 
this he was arraigned before the " Venerable Com- 
pany of Pastors," by whom he was censured, and 
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finally suspended, for a year, from his right to sit in 
the Company. 

But Gaussen, D'Aubigne, and others, '' in nothing 
terrified by their adversaries," proceeded yet far- 
ther, and framed the Evangelical Society of Ge- 
neva, established a new Theological Seminary, and 
took measures to preach the Gospel in the city 
of Geneva. In consequence of this, Mr. Gaussen 
was ejected by the Company of Pastors from, the 
Church of Ssuitigny, and forbidden to exercise the 
functions of the ministry in any of the churches 
and chapejs of the Canton. A similar interdict was 
laid upon the ministry of Merle D'Aubign6, Galland, 
and others. But these noble and self-denying men 
rejoiced in their freedom, went forward with their 
plans, and to-day are rejoicing in the progress of 
truth and liberty, not only in Geneva, but throughout 
the world. 

l>r. Gaussen not only performs the duties of his 
professorship, but ofiiciates as pastor at " The Ora- 
toire," in connection with Mr. Pilet, an eloquent 
preacher, and Professor of Exegetical Theology, in 
the Theological School. Dr. Malan, who has been 
much associated with these gentlemen, is not, as 
many in the institution suppose, one of the profes- 
sors, but acts as pastor of a church, which meets in 
a small, but graceful edifice, erected in his own gar- 
den, just beyond the city walls. Dr. Gaussen is 
deeply interested in the young, and possesses pecu- 
liar tact in addressing them. He has taken the 
children and youth connected with the church in 
** The Oratoire" under his special care y and every 
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Sabbath, at eleven o'clock in the morning, conducts 
a catechetical exercise, for their benefit. His great 
simplicity, beauty, and picturesqueness of style, his 
amiable deportment and gentle tone ; his abundant 
facts and illustrations, and, above all, his intimate 
acquaintance with Bible history, and his happy fa- 
cility of applying it, render this exercise attractive," 
not only to the young, but to their parents and 
others. It is frequently attended by citizens and 
strangers, who find themselves much interested and 
instructed. 

Dr. Gaussen is known chiefly as the author of 
" Theopneustia,'' a work of much ingenuity and 
eloquence, on the inspiration of the Scriptures. His 
sermons, one or two volumes of which have been 
published, are instructive and practical ; written in 
an easy, flowing style, and pervaded by a deep, 
spiritual unction. At present. Dr. Gaussen must be 
about fifty years of age. In stature he is rather 
short, and slightly made, and possesses much dig- 
nity and urbanity of manners. His countenance 
is expressive of great amiableness and refinement 
of character.- He is justly esteemed for his fine 
literary attainments, and his profound, but radiant 
and cheerful piety. No one combines in a higher 
degree manly energy vnth delicacy and fervor of 
feeling. He is a great lover of nature, and lives 
in a charming rural retreat, just beyond the city 
walls, and on the way to Femey, the former resi- 
dence of Voltaire, commanding a magnificent view 
of the Alps, and the surrounding scenery. He 
possesses genius, though not of the highest ord&r. 
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His style of thinking and writing is somewhat akin 
to that of Fenelon. Indeed, it would not be inap- 
propriate to style him the Fenelon of the Gene- 
vese Church. " His countenance," says Dr. Chee- 
ver, who knows him well, " is^ full of life, frankness 
and intelligence. There is a pleasing combination 
of energy and suavity in his manners, indicating, 
perhaps, the characteristics of his mind ; for he is 
a man of learning in action, and of solid accom- 
plishments gracefully employed. His style is ad- 
mirable for its united richness and vivacity. There 
is the same interest and life in his conversation 
as in his writings, with the great charm of a sim- 
plicity and friendliness of character as open as the 
sun, and a most attractive warmth and enthusi- 
asm of Christian thought and feeling. His mind 
kindles and glows, especially on the preciousness of 
the Word of God, the advancing Kingdom of the 
Redeemer, and the nature of the enmity which the 
Church of Christ in Europe must now encounter."* 
Dr. Gaussen has been enabled to accomplish much 
good, by means of his high personal character, and 
his unwearied activity and benevolence. He pos- 
sesses some private fortune, and can afford to give 
his services almost gratuitously to the cause of sound 
learning, and Evangelical Religion. His Discourses 
have been widely circulated by the Society for pub- 
lishing Christian books, stationed at Toulouse, in 
France. They abound in fine thoughts and lively 
appeals. The style is rather diffuse and redundant, 
but sparkles with a quiet beauty, and often rises to 
• " WanderingB of a Pilgrim," First Seriet, p. 47. 
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a high degree of eloquence. The specimen we have 
given will furnish a good idea of his simplicity, 
vivacity, and unction. Others might have been 
selected, more elaborate and imposing; but this 
contains some of his most striking peculiarities, and 
is pervaded by a charm which the most casual 
reader cannot fail to appreciate. 



THE RESURRECTION.* 

•« Your bones shall fionrish (original gerwUnaU) like the grass.*' 

Isaiah bnri. 14. 

That i» a beautiful thought of the Israelites of our days ; 
when they enter their cemetery to deposite there one of their 
number, it is said, they bow together three times to tlie ground ; 
then seizing the grass of the tomb which they are about to open, 
and casting it behind them, they utter in chorus, these words of 
the prophet : " Thy bones shall flourish like the grass, — O my 
brother, th^ bones shall flourish like the grass !" 

My brethren, I come here to do something of a similar kind 
to-day. I take, as it were, handfuls of the grass and flowers 
with which the spring has covered our fields, and amidst the con- 
certs of gratitude and joy heard everywhere around us at this 
season of miracles, I exclaim. Resurrection r Resurrection! 
I declare to you that your bones, though laid in the very dust, 
shall flourish like the grass, with the whole of nature, which 
lives again. I preach to you the resurrection of the just 

O my parishioners and In^thren, what a thought ! When I 
come amongst this flock, committed to my tender care, and read 

* One of two discourses preached by M. Gaussen to his parishionen, 
while pastor in Satigny, to illustrate the teachings of spring ; furnish- 
ing a fine specimen of the simple and beautiful style in which the French 
and Swiss pastors, in the rural districts, frequently address their flocks. 
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in these Moved cGimtenances the expression of a spiritual and 
Immortal natoTe, I think that all these children of men will soon 
fidl and disappear, as last antnmn the leaves of the woods fell 
snd disappeared ; and O with what emotion does my whole soul 
then spring forward to that resurrection which I am charged to 
announce to you ! How sweet, at such a time, the thought that 
God enables us every year, by the renewal of all the plants, 
grains and insects around us in the country, to cry to all from 
the midst of these changes : Child of mortality, thou shalt rise 
again from the dust, and thy bones shall flourish like the grass ! 
Since our Creator has been willing, notwithstanding the death 
of vanquished nature, each year to show us millions of regen* 
orations in the air, the earth, and the waters, and a boundless 
power of resurrection which penetrates the depths of the soil, 
and in a few days covers it with life and beauty, how delightful 
to say that he does this, because he would reveal to our eyes, 
attest to our minds, and declare to our consciAices that there 
will be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and of the 
unjust, and that the day is coming when our bones shall flourish 
like the grass. 

* * * )ii « * * 

I proceed, then, in the first place, to show you how the mar- 
vellous renewals which take place in the spring, now recall to 
our imagmation, and now prove to our intellect, the great doc- 
trine of the resurrection of our body at the last day. I shall 
speak to you as if you were all Christians ; but at Uie close, I 
i^all remind you,— as it is the duty of a faithful minister to dis- 
tmguish, though without judging, who among his hearers are 
converted, and who are not converted, — ^I shall remind you of 
what such symbols say to our conscience, and how they urge 
us to examine ourselves whether we are in the faith. 

^nd O may the God of all grace, who repeats to us in such 
varied forms the doctrines of life, and who speaks to us in the 
wonders of the season with such tenderness and power, conde- 
scend to address himself more intimately to our souls, and ex- 
plain to us " apart" the import of all these lessons and parables. 

I. You remember, doubtless, the miracle of the dry bones pre- 
sented to the Prophet Ezekiel in prophetic vision. Fe^ spec- 
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tacles are more impoeizig. The Almighty had transported him 
into the midst of a vast desert covered with dry bones. " Soa 
of man" said he, " can these bones live ?" ** O Lord, thou know- 
est," was his reply. " Prophesy then unto them : Dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lord!" When Ezekiel had done what 
he was commanded, there was a noise, and a shaking, and lo ! 
the bones came together, bone to his bone. And when he looked, 
behold the sinews and the flesh came upon them, and the skin 
covered the whole ; but there was no breath in them. Then 
Ezekiel cried, by the command of God : ^ Come tix>m the four 
winds, O Spirit, and breathe upon these slain that they may live." 
And forthwith the breath entered into them, and they lived, and 
stood upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 

This is a magnificent and impressive scene ! If you had wit- 
nessed it, does it not seem to you that nothing in the world could 
cause you to lose the remembrance of it 7 And yet, my brethren, 
we have just bean witnesses together of a spectacle still more 
imposing, and which would have transported us with enthusi- 
astic admiration, if that very thing which ought to render it 
more wonderful, its frequency and recurrence every year, had 
not accustomed us to ccmtemplate it with indifference. 

What have we seen this year again, during the last weeks of 
April, and the early days of May ? What a spectacle of won- 
ders ! What a resurrection effected in the whole of nature ! 
What a miracle of power ! 

A few months ago and the earth was a desert of ice ; all was 
sUent and lifeless. The plants were dry, their beauty was gone ; 
everywhere they presented to us only the aspect of death. The 
trees stripped of dieir foliage, like dry bones, rattled their bare 
branches against each other ; the brooks and torrents were ar- 
rested in theur course ; their motion was suspended ; instead of 
the breath of life which animates every thing to-day, the north 
wind, like the breath of destruction, swept alone over that vast 
cemetery. 

Who of us, if custom had not rendered us familiar with the 
prodigite of spring, would not, at the sight of all that death, 
have been tempted to exclaim : ^ Lord, can all these things live 
again ?" And yet what have we seen ? From the first days of 
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vpnng the Almighty has prophesied upon these diy bones ; they 
have appeared to move, to be covered, as it were, with the nerves 
of life. Now they live, they breathe ; adorned with verdure and 
flowers, lo ! they seem to stand up, forming an exceeding great 
army to the praise of God. To-day, motion, progress, joy, life 
appear in every place, where bat lately we saw nothing but si- 
lence, sadness and death. Has not a Spirit of resurrection, a 
living soul entered into nature ? Has not the spirit of God, from 
the four winds, breathed upon these dry bones? Have not 
myriads of creatures come to life in the air, the earth and the 
waters, just as the elect shall come to li£9 on the happy day of 
the resurrection of the just ? What were these flowers every- 
where springing from the ground, as from their tombs, fresh as 
the morning dew, numerous as the sands of the sea, and more 
beautifol by far than the robe of an emperor in the day of his 
glory ; what were they a few months ago but dull and unsightly 
roots, or seeds resembling the vile dust which we trample under 
our foot ? But look now : these nx^ and grains lately buried, 
like the human body in the grave, which is only an object of 
horror ; these roots and seeds which were corrupting and decom* 
poang in our furrows before their renovation, are to-day be- 
come the ornament of the country and the delight of our eyes ! 
Admire how each succeeding day these miracles of resurrec- 
tion, so far from ceasing, increase and spread with as much 
rapidity as splendor ; how myriads of plants and insects, by an 
incomprehensible operation of God, rise continually from the 
earth to praise, in concert, the Almighty Creator who has de- 
livered them from death, and brought them into the light o( ouc 
most beautiful days ! See how the whole creation, as if raised 
from a tomb, is penetrated with life, and pulsates with joy.* 

* These striking symbols of resurrection fail to convince the sceptic ; 
for he naturally asks where, in the case of the dead, are the living f emui 
from which the resurrection body is to spring ! — But, do we know the sub- 
stance, essence, or elementary prinniple of body ? How can it be said 
that that perishes ? Why find it difficult to believe ihat God preserves 
it ? The resnrrecdon body is " a spiritual one/'— one of inconceivable 
tenuity, and may spring therefore from elements, or an element in the 
old frame, invisible to us. After all does it not require the same power 
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And can yon, happy cultivators of these chaiming plains, for- 
tunate inheritors of one of the finest countries under heaven, 
can you be insensible to so many prodigies ? Have you not 
seen, this very season, scenes more magnificent than that seen 
by Ezekiel 7 Have you not this morning beheld them on your 
way to church, as you ascended and descended those smiling 
hills ? And will you not, on your return from this place, find 
them again in aU their royal pomp ? Will you not learn that 
God preaches to you by this means with a clearness of import, 
and an exuberance of goodness the great doctrine of the rosur- 
lection both of the just and of the unjust ? And will you not 
receive the lesson with tenderness and gratitude, and say: 
^ Speak, O my God, God of the J9ible, God of the resurrection, 
God of salvation ! Speak, O my God, thy servant heareth." 

What then do aU these marvels preach to you, if not the 
truth and certainty of the Divine promises ? They are given 
to reproduce them to you, so to speak, in the person of the trees, 
the flowers, the msects, and indeed in the whole of nature. 
They repeat to yon in a manner the most impressive, that the 
day is coming when the earth, hitherto cursed, shall see rising 
upon it the sun of an eternal spring. " Then," as the Bible 
says, ^ they that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and they that hear shall live." Then the Lord, 
clothed with light and glory ^ shall descend from heaven with 
his mighty . angels, and myriads of his holy ones." He will 
come with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and the 
tramp of God, — for the trumpet shall sound. Then a scene, if 
possible more imposing than that of the creation, shall be dis- 
played. The voice of the Son of Man piercing the tombs of 
the dead, shall be heard by them all, and " their bones shall 
flourish like the grass." Then shaU the sea give up the dead 

which raiMS the dead, to bring life from germs and from dost? Who 
made the first germs ? Who created the heavens and the earth with a 
word ! The power of God, as displayed in the spring, is the same 
power that said, " Let there be light, and there was light" The res- 
unection of the dead then depends on God's almightiness. " He giveth 
it a body," and that is enough. How it is done, is of no ooosequence. 

T. 
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which are in it, and all the graves the dead which ate in them I 
Then the children of God of all conditions, of all places and 
times, shall stand upon the earth. light and life shall be re- 
stored ; a new heavens shall be revealed, and a new earth pre- 
pared for them ; they shall chant the songs of the resurrection ; 
sorrow shall be no more, for sin shaU be no more : swallowed up 
in victory, death shall be no more ! 

All this is as certain as the return of spring after winter. It 
is as certain as the entire word of God, which cannot lie ; as 
sure as the faithfulness of the Being who reveals to us all the 
laws of nature. Then ^ shall men flourish' in the cities as the 
dust of the earth." Then shall be fulfilled the promise : *' Thy 
dead men shall live, with my dead body shall they come." They 
shall rise again. '' Awake and sing thou that dwellest in the 
dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast up her dead." 

But these are not only illustrations but proofs of the resur- 
rection ; and this brings us to the second part of our subjject 

My brethren, beholding these prodigies of Divine power, can 
you conceive how one living among the innumerable resurrec- 
tions of spring, can say with the sceptics of Corinth of whom 
the Apostle Paul speaks : ** But how are the dead raised up, and 
with what body do they come ?" Ought we not to ^ply to them, 
as our Lord to the Sadducees who denied the resurrection : Ye 
know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God ?" Or ra- 
ther, as St. Paul—" Thou fool !" Is not thy Creator omnipo- 
tent ? Does he not <^11 things which are not as though they 
were ? Are not his invisible perfections, ** his eternal power 
and Godhead," discovered " by the things that are made ?" 
" Thou fool !" Is not the God of the spring also the God of 
the promises 7 Can he not exercise his power in the sepulchres 
of men, as you see it exercised each spring, in the numberless 
sepulchres of plants which renew their life, and of winged in- 
sects which spring from the tomb ? Cannot that God who from 
the earth of our furrows causes to spring up anemones, lilies, 
rich fruits and clusters of grapes, also cause to rise from the 
dust, a man, a child of God, a friend of Jesus, whom we have 
laid there with so many prayers and tears ? Cannot that God, 
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who periiapB a hvodied years ago, from a simple aconi which a 
child might have concealed in his hand, caused that magnificent 
tree to grow which covers our church vnth its shadow, and all 
the fruits which it has home, also cause the body of a child of 
Adam to spring up from the silence of the tomb ? Insensate 
ones! ye know neither the Scriptures nor the power of God. 
Will that God, think you, who each hour changes the water into 
sap m the trees of our vineyards and in the stems of our com ; 
who will soon change that sap into grapes and ears of com ; 
who condescends finally to change those grapes and ears, eaten 
as food, into quickening blood, cux^ulating through our veins and 
arteries ; who each instant causes to rise from the earth millions 
upon millions of winged insects ; who on the sixth day of cre- 
ation formed fnm dust the body of our first parent; — ^will 
that God find more difficulty in raising the same body a second 
time from the «ame dust, on the day of the resurrection ? ^ Thou 
fool," says the Apostle, ^ that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened except it die ; and that which thou sowest thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat 
or of some other grain. But God giveth it a body, and to every 
seed his own body." So shall it be in the resurrection. *^ It is 
sown in conruption,it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dis- 
hoQtxr, it is raiaed in glocy ; it is sown in weakness, it is niaed 
in power." 

But before going further, let me point out two symbols fur- 
nished by spring, which reveal to us with stronger evidence and 
greater precision this important trath. 

This is the seascm when all the winged insects, the bees, the 
cochineals, the butterflys, the grasshoppers, the May-bugs, the 
beautiful silk-worms, and the voracious locusts issue, in myri- 
ads from their cells, their aurelias, their cocoons, and then: 
crysales. 

Behold that wonderful insect, that light and graceful inhabi- 
tant of the air, which m our gardens resembles a fiying flower, 
and by the elegance of its shape, and the splendor of its colors, 
forms the delight of our eyes ! What was it at first, and what 
has it become ? It was at first a crawling insect, a loathsome 
caterpillar. Some weeks or some months ago it seemed to die. 
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It was seen to grow pale, to change color ; then to stop eatuig 
and moving, and afterwards to shut itself in a kind of sepulchre, 
to get rid of its eyes, its month, and even its head and feet, and 
become like a corpse wrapped in a winding-sheet, or a mummy 
in the catecombs, which had been plunged in bitumen, and 
rolled up in bands. Nay more, before yielding to death, it buried 
itself in the earth, where it took the precaution even to lay it- 
self out upon a bier ; and there it might have been seen in its 
follicle, as the bodies of embalmed Egyptians have been dis- 
covered in their coffins of sycamore ! But as soon as it has 
felt the quickening breath of spring, how surprising the change 
which it undergoes by the power of God. Would it be said 
that it is the same creature ? Yes, it is the same ; and yet it is 
not the same ! It has torn asunder its winding-sheet, it has 
broken its bier ; and it has been seen rising up to newness of 
life ; a creature^ — aerial, winged, glorious, radiant with beauty, 
endued with new senses and new faculties, to seek in a higher 
element purer food and nobler enjoyments. This new creature 
appears to have retained nmie of the humiliations and miseries 
of its old conditi<ni. The abject caterpillar which was buried, 
and the happy winged animal seen rising from it, seem to you 
entirely different ; the living one reminds you of that which was 
dead only by contreust. The first crawled upon the ground, like 
us, unceasingly exposed to a thousand accidents ; the other soars 
into the air, and disdains, as it were, to light upon the earth from 
which it sprang. The first shocked our sight by its disgusting 
appearance, fhe second, adorned with the richest colors, is the 
delight of our eyes. The first was blind ; the second is fur- 
nished with the most marvellous eyes, resemUing, by their in- 
numerable and brilliant faces, richly cut diamonds. It has even 
acquired, as mme suppose, a new sense in its antennae ; it en- 
joys a thousand sensations of which it formerly knew nothing. 
The first nourished itself on gross and common aliment ; but 
this, since its resurrection, is seen flying from flower to flower, 
living upon honey and dew, rejoicing in the freedom of nature, 
forming even its ornament, and gladdened by the purest joys. 

But there is another symbol of spring which I cannot sup- 
press. I refer to the singular preservation of the numberless 
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germs which come to light, at this glad season, in all parts of 
the earth, the air and the waters. 

The seed is to the plant what the egg is to the insect, or the 
had which proceeds from it. In each egg there is a germ, con- 
taining the lineaments of a little animal, which needs only the 
heat to develop it. In each seed also is a germ from which the 
plant issues. And as no vegetable is produced without a seed 
to which it owes its first existence, no animal can come to the 
light which has not been prepared in an egg. 

But science has already numbered upon the globe ten thou- 
sand species of insects, and eighty thousand different species of 
plants, each of which proceeds from a germ peculiar to itselfl 
And yet, my brethren, it is surprising that all these seeds ot 
plants and eggs of insects, scattered everywhere, by millions 
upon millions, are never mistaken by the spring in its innumer- 
able resurrections ; the cochineal never arising when we ex- 
pected the ant, or the tamarind in the place of the sycamore, or 
the mint and the cummin in the place of the hyssop or the mus- 
tard. But it is especially surprising how all these germs can, 
previous to their renewal, brave the power of the elements, the 
moisture of the night, the rigor of the winter, frequently long 
years, and sometimes also ages, without losing any thing of 
their germinating virtue, or of that mysterious life which lies 
concealed in their interior. 

You have doubtless heard the tradition that the Greek mis- 
sionaries, thirteen hundred years ago, secretly conveyed from 
China to Europe in the hollow of a pilgrim's staff, the first eggs 
of those marvellous worms which at tbls day supply us with 
silk, and which by their labors year after year, enrich so many 
countries. You know also how in European markets people 
trade in these germs under the name of seed, ^^ you would do 
with the seed of poppies or wheat. 

Our countryman, the illustrious Bonnet, mentions some little 
animals whose germs sustain, without perishing, the heat of 
boiling wateH while others, still more remarkable, those for ex- 
ample, of the eels in rickety com, or of polypi in rain water, are 
preserved dry, and in a state of apparent death for many years, 
throne in the com and the other in the dust. Cora has been 
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discovered both in Europe and in Africa which had been buried 
for several* ages in cavities, or subterranean hollows, whose 
germs came to light as soon as one of our springs shed upon 
them its quickening breath. 

And to mention still one thing more, have you not heard of 
those Celtic tombs, and of the skeletons and seeds lately dis- 
covered near Bergerac, in France ? Under the head of each of 
these skeletons, buried, it is said, two thousand years ago, the 
superstition of the Druid priests had placed a block, and under 
each of these blocks in a little circular cavity covered with ce- 
ment; a small quantity of seeds. Well, these seeds of two 
thousand years' duration being collected and sown with particu- 
lar care, have rapidly germinated ; and the heliotrope, the tre- 
fdl and the blue-bell have been seen springing, in resmrection 
of life, after twenty centuries of burial ; so that last year you 
might have beheld, with your own eyes, those marvellous plants 
blossoming in beauty, under the light of our own spring, after 
their germs had slept two thousand years under the heads of 
the dead, and in the dust of the tombs.* 

* These are striking illustrations, beautiful analogies of the resurree- 
lion of the dead. Bat as we cannot prove the existence of any germ in 

the bodies of the dead, we ^annot urge them as satis&ctory proofr 

'fhey are rather mute promises of what may be, striking resemblances 
and perhaps premonitions of the resurrection of the dead. Still it can- 
not be shown that no such germ, nucleus, or principle does not exist, hid- 
den, so to apeak, in the grosser particles of the body, preserved by the 
power of God, and in due time " germinating like the grass." Be this, 
however, as it may, we are assured by inspiration, that a body will 
arise, identical, if not in material, yet in essence and in form with the 
body that has perished. God it is who provides it, just as he created 
the world at first, and brought light and life from darkness and death. 
"The dead shall hear his voice." Moreover, identity of person, nay 
more, identity of body does not depend upon id^tity of particles. Our 
bodies are changing perpetually even now, but they preserve their iden- 
tity. The body of the full-grown man is the same that he had when a 
little child ; changed indeed ,^ut essentially the same. So the spiritual 
body of the resurrection will be very unlike the body we have now, and 
yet essentially the same ; another, eus the corn which springs from the 
seed, or the flower from the root, and yet not another. " It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual one.*' All that is gross and perish- 
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O my beloved brethren, my companions in the jouiney to the 
tomb, what may we not anticipate ? Are not these snblime and 
impoBing symbols ; and am I not right m saying that they are 
rich in instniction and consolation 7 Do they not justify us in 
affirming that those very dead, whose dried skulls preserved the 
germs of the son-flower, the blue-bell and the clover, shall also 
rise from their own dust in the last great day ; that their germs 
shall be preserved, in spite of all the powers of the elements 
and the duration of ages ; that then Jesus will come in the clouds 
of heaven ; that there will be a resurrection of the just and of 
the unjust ; that all the dead that are in their graves shall hear 
his voice, and that he will quicken their bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in them? 

Read then, my dear parishioners, in nature these parables of 
the God of the Bible. Read them with the explanations which 
your Master himself gives of them '' apart" in his word to all 
his faithful disciples ; for it is on no uncertain analogies that we 
found them, but on the sure testimony of him who cannot lie.* 

What inexpressible peace truly has the Christian who thus 
relies upon the promises of God, recalled and confirmed every 
moment in the scenes of nature ! lie does not see a plant, a 
seed, a flower, an insect, an egg, or a blade of grass which does 
not repeat to him : " Here thy God once more speaks to thee ! 
Here Jesus calls 1x) thee as to Mary ; Thy brother shall rise 
again ; thy bones shall flourish like the grass ; thou hast a her- 
itage in thy Father's house; thou shalt not be unclothed but 

able is gone ; only the ethereal and immortal remains. The old root hsa 
perished, but the flower blossoms in the puadise of God. The garments 
of the flesh have rotted and fallen off, but the garment of the spirit is 
discovered in imperishable splendor. 

Is tliere nothing in the body but what meets the eye ? . Is there nothing 
in it essential, indivisible, indestructible? Whence came it ! What 
is its basis or substratum ? Does nothing remain when its outward form 
has passed away ? Moreover must everything be measured by our senses, 
or even by our reason, limited and imperfect as it is ? Shall we set bounds 
to the Almighty, and say to him, " Hither shalt thou come, and no far- 
ther?" No, tnie philosophy and true religion equally forbid the pre- 
sumption. — ^T. 

* What folloNvs is sonnnvhat condensed in the translation. 
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clothed upon ; and if the tabernacle in which thou now lodgeBt 
is about to dissolve, thy God is preparing for thee in heaven, a 
mansion unchangeable and everlasting. God is love. He; is 
thy God, as he was the God of Abraham. He is not the God 
of the dead, the God of the dust, the God of nothing ; and in 
giving thee faith, he has marked thee for the great day of the 
resurrection of the just. 

Ah then, if Jesus dwells in your hearts by faith, take courage. 
Look around you. Everywhere in these smiling fields you be- 
hold miracles which cry to you, Resurrection ! Resurrection! 
Do not fear if age or sickness has mvaded that mortal frame. 
Rather transport your vision to that day when the glorious res- 
urrection shall adorn it with celestial beauty, and imperishable 
grace. Yes redeemed spirit, take off without regret that soiled 
and rent garment with which thou art now burdened, that body 
exhausted by sickness, and worn out by time ; for on awaking 
at the sound of the archangel's trumpet, thou shalt find a robe 
whiter than the snow, more radiant than the light. Thou shalt 
spring again from the earth, like the sun-fiower, the blue-bell 
and the clover of Bergerac ; like the rose of Sharon and the 
lily of the valley. Thou shall be transported info the garden 
of the last Eden, the radiant home of eternal holiness. Then 
with thy renovated eyes shalt thou contemplate the face of God, 
with thine ear shalt thou hear the melody of angels, with thy 
tongue shalt thou sing the happy songs of the resurrection ; and 
with thy hands shalt thou take the cup of deliverance and the 
palms of glory. 

Happy day for the children of God ! As soon as Jesus has 
appeared in the clouds of heaven they will cast aside the veil 
that covers them. They will rise from all our cemeteries, from 
the very tombs beneath this roof, and from those which we have 
opened hard by, and but yesterday perhaps at the gate of this 
church. They shall flourish like the grass. They shall hear 
the piercing trump of God, for the trumpet shall sound. They 
shaU come together to meet the Lord in the air, and then shall 
they be forever with the Lord. 

Then shalt thou rise from thy grave to meet our common 
Saviour, O my brother, my wife, my son, my daughter, my 
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father, if in Christ thoa hast fallen asleep ; and thou dear little 
child whom we have dedicated to thy service ! No ! no ! God 
will forget none. He, the Emg of glory, will not forget thee, 
poor heggar lying at the rich man's door, nor thee humhle pnb- 
Ucan that didst return m penitence to thy God, nor thee lowly 
widow, unknown to men, but well known to Jesns, nor thee 
miserable thief, converted on the t;ross of ihy just punishment. 
Ye shall rise all of you, ye shall flourish like the grass. The 
Lord your shepherd will give rest to your souls, and wipe away 
all tears from your eyes. He will clothe you in white robes, 
washed in the blood of the Lamb ! He will give you life, yea 
jnore than life. O day of resurrection ! day of holiness and 
felicity ! day of consolations inefiable, of hopes eternal ! 

But in the day of the final judgment there will be a fearful 
distinction revealed between the righteous and the wicked. 
** Some shall rise to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt." Ah ! then let us inquire whether Christ 
be formed in us the hope of glory, and whether we shall have 
part in the resurrection of the just 

Alas ! we are all of us just on the verge of that great day 
when all these thmgs shall be decided for us. Every moment 
some one is descending to the tomb ! Eternity, boundless eter- 
nity is so solemn, so near, so inevitable ! What a short time it 
is since I delivered my first sermon oh the symbols of the spring. 
Our communion occurred to interrupt the second ; and lo ! this 
morning we are already in the last days of that marvellous but 
rapid season which seemed just begun. Already the sun ceases 
to increase 'his daily journey on our horizon ; the circle wJiich 
he has described will begin to decrease th|s evening at six 
o'clock, and to-morrow the day will be diminished. A few mme 
weeks and autmnn will bring the decrepitude of nature. Soon 
the death of winter will fall upon our fields and vineyards. A 
few more years and this audience shall have felt a severer win- 
ter, and descended to the grave. Then what of us will remain 
upon the earth ? A few bones buried and blended, waiting the 
certdn and inevitable day of the resurrection. O then let us 
make haste ! lio more illusion ; no more dangerous slumber ! 
Let U8 haste, let us haste ! 
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Ah, my brethren, how dreadful in that day, after all that God 
has done for ns, to be rejected ! 

AlfM ! it will then be with this earth as with a battle field, 
when the combatants after the long efbrts of the day, over- 
powered with fatigue and sleep, may be slumbering among the 
dead. Next morning at sunrise the trumpet of triumph shall 
sound ; victory is won ; but to whom does it come ? Alas ! all 
do not rise. While some awake, because they have life in 
them, others do not awake ; they are dead, dead forever ; the 
contest has been fatal to them : they have fallen ! 

O the appalling ruin ! the perdition without remedy, and tlie 
frightful despair of those who shall not hear that voice of the 
Son of Man, and that trumpet of the archangel calling the just, 
and raising them from the tomb that they may go and meet 
their Saviour. Ineffiible misery to perish, as the captain of Sa- 
maria, at the gate of the city, under the feet of the crowd, in 
the day of the deliverance of the people of God ; — ^in the hour 
when the redeemed, panting for righteousness and eternal con- 
solation, shall ascend with transports of joy, to enter the plains 
of everlasting blessedness, when, from all places, '< having come 
up out of great tribulation," they shall exclaim, O eternity ! 
eternity ! blessed eternity with all the redeemed, with myriads 
of angels, with Jesus, with God ! 

O, reunion of the children of God, day of refreshment and in- 
effiible consolation, day of resurrection and immortality ! 

May we, brethren, all find mercy in that day, and may the 
God of peace, who brought again from the dead that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cov- 
enant, make you perfect in every good work to do his will, 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen ! 
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